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EXPLANATORY NOTICES. 


Tin-: suric.'^ of p:i])cr{?, jmbji.'ilicd in tliis Uiepwc<lin^^ AoJimio, 
wore AvriltiMi uuiKt on« of disjulviiii tildes, ami aic* 

liow rcvist‘{l Junior aiiothor. They w'oro writtou Lienoraliy iimln* 
‘.’loat ])Vc.ssuio as to liiiio, in <0 catoli llio crilicMi ]ioiio<I.s 
of uioiiilily joiinial.^ ; \\jitloii oftciiliiiics at a disUiiKV iVoiii tin* 
jiioss (so as to liavc uo o]ipoilJU it^ f(>r ooiioolioii) ; and ,ilv,a\s 
uritlon at 1 i di.staiioo from lil»rau'*s— so llad v<*iy many .-'i.-ifi- 
riK'iits, jofoTonoos, aial citations, ^v(•ro made tni tho aiillitoii v <-f 
?iiy nnas^istod memory. Under siieli circnnrdanee.i \\ere jiios! 
of IIjo ]>;'|'ers i:(JnijH)hO(l ; and I hey are }u<\’- io-i;viiiod iii a (oi- 
rected ' 1(1, .'^omoliine'. OAeii j-aitially reoa.-^t, under the ili.Niiae- 

lion of lu'LvoiLs nii.-cry Nshieh enihaiTaSf'O'^ my elFoi (s in ,i jiiodc 
and ill .1 dc;.;r(’o iui siMossihlo l>y words. Sneh, indeed, is tIi- 
distn>s ]n*i.M]ueod l»v llii>inaliid\ , tjiat, if the pri‘>uit act of iv 
jnibhcaiion had in any re.-^poel w»sni the (‘liaiactor of an evpeii- 
meni, I slioidd }m\ c sinnnk fiom it in (in.'^pondoney. Ihil ilic 
OAjieriiiient, so f.ir a.s there was any. had bei'ii already 1 1 ic'd fm 
me A i( ariondy aiMon^^st lini Ainei ieans : a |»eo|)le so neai’Jy iC' 
]ieatiii!^' onr oavu in style of intellect, and in the coinju), omn 
their readan;; (lass, that a sueoess ainonast them count.s for a 
sneeess amonest oiiivi'lves. For sJMiiefew I'f the sojiaiato ].a])eis 
in the ]>a.>t and coming' volnim's, and for one pa]K'i- in thi.> ]»re- 
.‘‘CJit' vohimc--"\ i/., “Tho FiijAlidi Mail-OtKieh ” — 1 make pri'ien- 
sions of a liii;hov east. Those pretensions T w ill I'xplain herc'iifiei . 
All tlje lost r re.sii;ii to tho re,ador\s niibias'-od judgment, adding 
only, Avilh res]ioet to four of ilu'iii, a few jnvfatory Avoids — not 
of projiitiation or (h'proeation, bat bimply in cvplanation a^« to 

points that Avoidd otherwise be open xo iniscunst ruction. 
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EXPLANATORY XOTICRS. 


1. TLe paper on “Miuxldr as one of the Fine Arts” seemed to 
exact from mo some account of AVilliains, the dreailful Loncitm 
murderer of the hist generation ; not only because the amateurs 
had so inucli insisted on his merit as the suj)reiiie of artists for 
gT’andcLir of design and breadth of style; and biicause, apart 
from this momentary connection mih my psper, the man liiin- 
ficlf merited a record for his matchless a.' lacity, combined with 
so much of snaky subtlety, and even insinuaiij*g amiableiicss in 
his demeanour — but also because, apart from the nuui himself, 
the work's of the man (thase two of them c.s])ecially which so 
profoundly impressed (he nation in 1812) were in themselves, 
for dramatic effect, the most inij)ressivo on recoiri: >Soutliey 
pronounced their pre-eminence, when he said to me, that they 
ranked amongst the few domastie, events wdiieli, tiy the depth 
and the expansion of horror attending them, ha<l risen to tlio 
dignity of a vational interest. I may add, that this interest 
bciictited also by the mystery wliicli invested the nmrdei’s; 
mystery as to various ]ioiuts, but e.s[)CeiaLly as respected one 
important question, Had the mnnlerer any accomjdieo V * 
There was, therefore, reason enough, both in tlui iikui’s hellish 
character, and in the mystery ’wJii(;Ii.surronndod him, for tliLs 
Postscript to tlic original paper; since, in a 1a[)sc of forty-two 
years, both the man and his dee«ls liad f.ided away from the 
knowledge of the present generation; but still I am seii.sible 
that my recoi’d is far loo diffuse. Peeling tliis at the very time 

* U[»on a large ovcvlml since of prohahilitics, it was, lioN\ever, de- 
finitively agreinl .'imongst amateurs that Williams must have been 
alone in these atrocities. Meaiiti le, amongst the colonrahle pre- 
sumptions on the other side, was this: — Some horns after the last 
murder, a man was apprehended nt Barnet (the first stage from 
London on a ]»rinci])al north road), encumbered with a quantity of 
plate. How he came by it, or wdiitliei be was going, he stedfustly 
refused to say. In the daily journals, w hich he was allowed to see, 
he read with eagerness tiic police exaiiiinations of Williams; and 
on the same day which announced the catastrophe of Williams, lio 
also committed suicide in his cell. 
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of wTitiiig, I was yet unable to correct it; so l.itlc self-control 
was T able to exercise under the afflicting agitations, and tlio 
unronqu(*rablc impatience of niy nervous malady. 

2. WiLli respect to “ Tlic Templars’ Dialogues,” it may pos- 
sibly be complained, that Ibis ])aper is in some mcasmo a frag- 
ment. ^ly answer is, that, altliongh fragmentary in relation to 
the entire s^stnn of Dicardo, and that ]>re\ioiis sjjstcm which he 
oj)po»ed, it is no fragment in relation to the radical princijtle 
concerned in lliose systems. The con Hicting systems archrought 
under review simply at the locii>i of collision : just as the reader 
may h.jvc seen Ihe chemical thcor}'- of Dr I’riestlcy, and the 
countor-theojy <»f his a]iti])hlogislie o])jioneti(s, staled Avilhiii 
the limits of a single jiagt;. If the jirinciple relied on by cither 
jiarty can be shown to l(*ad into inoxtricahlo .self-conti*adiction, 
is enough. So much is aecornplishe*! in that case, as was 
propo-sed from tlie beginning — \h.. not to oshanst the posifive 
('lenients of tin's system or tliat, but simply to settle the central 
logic, of Ihoir sevt;ral ]M)lemic^^ ; to settle, in fact, not tlic matter 
of wliat is evoUed, bui- simply ilic jiriuciplo of* evolution. 

8. “ War;” — In this pa}KM-, from having faultily atljusicd its 
i>roporti()ii8 in the original outliiu*, I find that 1 have dwelt too 
brietly and too f<!(‘b)y njion tljc oajaial interest at stake. To 
aj/ply a convetion to some poimlar misreadings of history, to 
show that tlic criminal (^bocanse tri\ial) occasions of war are not 
always it.s true causes, or to suggest that war (if resigned to its 
own natural moveinent of ]»rogrcss) is cleansing itself anden- 
iiiiblLiig iisclf constantly and incsitably, weic it only through 
its com Kiel ion with science ever more and more exquisite, aiid 
througli its angniented costliness — ^all tliis may Jiavc its nsc iu 
offering some restraint upon the le\ity of action or of declama- 
tion in Peace Societies. I3ut all tliis is below the occasion, f 
feci that far grainier inti*re^ts are at stake iu this contest. The 
Peace Societies are falsely apprcchitod, when they arc described 
as merely ileiif to the lessons of experience, and as too “ romantic'' 
ill their expectations. The very opposite is to /ay thinking their 
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crbninal rciToncli. 1 Ic that is romantic, errs nsnally by too nnirh 
elevation. He violates the standard of rcasonalilc cx])cetaii<>ii, 
by drawing too violently upon the nobilities of liuinan nature. 
Hut, on the contrary, the Peace Societies would, if their power 
kept ])ace with their guilty jmrposes, Avork degradation for nia,n 
by di*awing Uj)un liis most eifejiiinate and luxurious (.-ravings for 
ease. .Mobt Jicavtily, and Avitli my proloiiadest sympathy, do I 
go along with ^rordsAvorth in his gi-and lyrical jjr'tclainatioii of 
a truth not less di\dmi than it is mysterious, not less triumphant 
1 hail it is sorrowful — a iz., that amongst God’s holiest instrumejjts 
for the elevation of liuiiian nature, is “mutual slaughter” 
amongst men, yes, that “Carnage is Go'l’s daughttir.” Not 
deri\ung my own views in this matter fnnn HhmisAA'orth, not 
knowing even Avluither 1 hold them on the same grounds, sijjce 
Wordsworth has left his grounds unovt)lained — novcirthelcss 1 
cite them in honour, as capable of the holiest justilieation. I’lio 
iiistrurrieiits rise in grandeur, carnage and mutual slaughter rise 
jn holiness, (ixactly as the motives and the inteiests rise on be- 
half of Avhich sileli aw'ful ])ow(*rs are invoked. I'ighting for 
truth in its last recesses of sanctity, for human dignity sysle- 
niatieally outrag(,‘d, or for linman rights meieiles.dy tioddi'ii 
under foot^ — champions of such interests, men fir^t of all descry, 
as frem a summit suddenly revealed, iho possible grandeur of 
Idoodshed suffered or iidlieted. Judas and Hiiuon Maeeaba'us 
in days of old, Gnstavus Adol])Jius''*' iji niodiirn days, lighting 


* 'riic Thirty years’ War, 1018 to the Pc-ace of Westphalia 
in 1048, AVas notoriously the lust, and the decisive, eontliet between 
Popery and Protestaiitisni ; the reault of that Avar it Avas Avhicli 
finally enlightened all the l*o]Msh princes of Chvistendom, as to the 
inipossilality of ever su])prcssiiig tln^ antagonist party by mere loire 
of arms. 1 am not meaning. how( \er, to utter any opinion wJiat- 
cver on the religious position of the two great parties. It is siifli- 
ciciit for entire sympathy with the royal Swede, that lie fought for 
the freedom of conscience. Many an enlightened lloinan Catholic', 
iupposing only that he Averc not a Hapist, Avuuld huA'e given hi« 
hopes and his confidence to the Protestant king. 
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for the violated rights of conscience against perfidious despots 
and murdering oppressors, exhibit to us tlie incaru.'itions uf 
Wordsworth’s princqilc. Such Avai-s are of rare oocurroucc. 
Fortunately they arc so ; since, under tlie possible contingencies 
of human strength and weakness, it iniglit else happen that llie 
grandeur of the principle should siilTer <lishonour through the 
iuconimensuratc means for maintaining it. But sucli cases, 
tliOLigh emerging rarely, are always to be reserved in men’s 
minds as ultiinjite aiipeals to what is most di\ ine in man. Hajijiy 
it is for human welf<ive, that the blind heart of man is atliousmid 
times wiser than his undeiftanding. An arrien: shoultl 

lie hidden in all minds — a holy reserve as to Ciises \\liicli 
arise siiiiilnrto such ;is iiavf aiisen, Avliere a mer<‘ifid bloodshed^ 

hh)inhlh (l •' — hi reading cither the later religious 
wars of the .lewisli people uinler the Maeeahees, <>r the earlier under 
•rosliiia, every pliilosopliie r<*aderwill have fell ilu- true and train 
sceiidciit spirit of mercy whieh resides ^iitnallyin such 's\ars, as 
maintaining; the unity of (iod against Polytheism, and ly trampling 
nil enu'l idolafiies, as hidiieetly ojieiimg the ehaiineN tor hmiign 
piineijdes of morality through endless generations of men. Here 
0 ‘^peeiiilly he will have read oiu' jnstitleation of Wtirds worth's liohl 
doetrine upon nar. 'J'liiis far he will desery a Avisdoiu working 
Iroiii afar; Imt, as r(‘gar<ls the ininuMliate in’i'senl, he will he apt to 
adoj)t the ordinary view — viz., that in the Old Testaiiiciit severity 
prevails ap])roaeliing to enielty. Yet, on eonsideratioii, he A\ill he 
ilis])Osed to (jiiality this o])inioii. lie will have ohserved inaiiy 
indications of a relenting kindness and a. tcinlerness of lore in 
tlui Mos.iical ordinances. Ami recently there has hi'en siiggc^te*! 
another argnment tending to the. same conclusion. Tu the Ja^^t 
work of -Mr Layard (^“Discoveries in the Bums of Mineveh and 
Bahyloii, are ]mhlished .some atrocious monuments of tin' 

A^syriiiii cruelty in the treatment of military eaptivo'^. Tn one of 
the plates of Chap. X*., at p:igc-1.')(k is exhibited some unknown 
torture applied to the head; ami in another, at iiage 458, is ex- 
hibited the iihominable process, applied to two captiies, of flaying 
them alii e. One such ease had been previously recorded in liuiuan 
literature, and illustrated by a iihiti*.. Tt occurs in a Dutch voyage 
to the islands of the East. The subject of the torment in that ease 
wH'i a woman who had been charged Avith some act of infidelity to 

b 2 
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has been authorised by the express voice of God. Such a re- 
serve cannot be dispensed with. It belongs to the priuciple of 
progress in man, tliiit lie slioiild for ever keep open a secret 
coinmeret? in the last resort -with the spirit of martyrdom on 
beiiiilf of man’s most saintly interests. In proiiortion as the 
ijistruments for upholding or retrieving such saintly interests 
should come to be dishonourexl or lesfc> L-uiourcd, would the iii- 
forcnce bo valid that (hose interests were shaking in their fouii- 
dation.s. And any confederation or compact of nations for 
abolioliiiig war, w'ould ho the inauguration of a downward path 
for man. 

A bailie is by jiossibilHy Tlic gi-andest, and also the meanest, 
of hiiinan exploits. It is the grandest when it is fought for god- 
like truth, for human <lignity, or for Immaii rights : it is the 
meanest when it is fought for iiclly atlvanlagos (as, by way of 
example, for aceesoioii of territory \n hie li a(l<ls nothing to the 
security of a frontier), and still more when it is fought simply 
as a gladiator’s trial of national jn’owess. I’his is the jirineiple 
upon which very naturally our Hritish schoolboys value a battle. 


Jier Imsbaiid. And the local govcriiiiicnt, being indignantly sinn- 
inoned to interfere by some Cbrisliaii .straiigeiv, had declined to do 
so — on the plea that the man was master within liis own house. 
Tint the Assyrian case was worse. This torture was there ai)i)licd, 
not njjon a sudden viiidietivc impulse, hut in cold blood, to a simple 
ease ajijnireutly of ci\il disobedience or rov<dt. Now, wJieii we 
consider how intimate, and how ancient, ^\as the connection be- 
tween Assyria ainl Palestine, how many things (in war cs])eei«illy) 
were transferred mediately tiiroiigli the intervening tribes (all ha- 
bitually cruel), from the ])eopk Jii the Tigris to tliose on tlie Jordan, 
I feel convinced that Moses must have interfered most peremptorily 
and dcterminalely, and not merely by vcrfial ordinances, but by 
establishing counter usages against this spirit of barbarity ; other- 
wise it would have increased contagiously ; whereas we meet with 
no such hellish atrocities amongst the children of Israel. In the 
case of one memorable outrage by a Hebrew tribe, the iiatioiiul 
vengeance, which ovcrto<jk it, was complete and fearful beyond all 
that history has rcccrdcd. 
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T’aiiifiil it is to add, that tliis id the principle upon which our 
adult neighhouT-a the French seem <o value a battle. 

To any man who, like myself, admires the high-bmeJ, niarthil 
gallantry of the Jn'cnch, and ])a3'S a clieerfnl trihulc of respect lo 
their many inlellcriual triumphs, it is ]\ainfnl to witness the 
childish state of feeling which the French j)eople manifest on 
every })oa'iihle question that connects itself at any point with 
martial prelensions. A battle is valued by them on the same 
principles, not better and not worse, as govern our own school- 
boys. Every battle is viewed by the boys as a test aj)plied to 
the personal prowess of each indivi<lual soldier; and, natiu'ally 
amongst boys, it would bo the merest liypocrisy to take any 
higher gronml. Ihit amongst adults, arris ec! at the power of 
retlecfing and comparing, t\e look for sonu'thing nobler. W’o 
English estimate Wate!l«)o, not by its amount of killed and 
wounded, but as the battle which terminated a S(‘ries of battles, 
lauing one common object — \i/., tbe ovcTthiow of a frightful 
tyranny. A gic,a,t s('[)ulehral shadow rolled away from the face 
of Chri^'t(•ndonl as that day’s sun went dowm to his rest : for, 
Iia( I the success been ahsfduto, an op] lortunily would have 
offered for iiegotiati(m, and consequently for an iiifiiiity of in- 
trigues thiouiih th(‘, feuels always gatheruig upon national 
jealousies amongst allied armies: the dragon woukl soon have 
healed his wounds: after wliich the ])ros])erity of the despotism 
would haAO b(’eji gieater than ])eforc. But, without reforeuec 
to Waterloo in ])artieular, /re, on oitr part, find it impossible 
to contonqilate any ujemorabh*. battle otbeiAvise th.iii accord- 
ing to its teudeney tow’ards some conunensurato object. To 
the French this must lie impossible, seeing that no lofty (that 
is, no disinterested) piir])ose has ever beoji so nundi as coun- 
t('i-feitcd for a hh-ench Avar, nor theri*foro for a I'leueh battle. 
Aggression, cloaked at the very utmost iii the garb of retaliation 
for counter aggressions on the ])art of the eiiciiiy, stands furw’ard 
unifonnly in the a an of such motives as it is thought worth Avhilo 
to plead. But in French casuistry, it is not held necessary to plead 
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<77///tbirig : war jiislifitis itself. To fight for the cxpepiuental 
jmrpose of trying the j'vojxtf-tioiis of martial iiiorit, hut (to si-'oak 
franldy) for the j)m-p(»sc of jmhlisLmg and renewing to Europe 
the 2 )roclainatiuu of French snpei'iority — that is the ohjeet of 
Fvem;h wars. Like the SjKirtan of old, the Frenehinan woulfl 
hold that a state of ])(‘ace, and not a state of Avar, is the state 
Avhieh calls for ajjology ; and that already from the first such an 
apology must w(5aj’ a very su.-^picioiLs as])cct of pa.-a.<lox. 

-t/“'riie English Mail-tV^ach : ” — This little paper, according 
to my original intention, formed part of the ‘‘ Sus[jiria de Ih’o- 
fundis,” frojn whicli, for a nionunitaiy purpose, I did not sciuple 
to detach it, and to puhlisli it apart, as snfiieiently iiitclligihle 
*fven AvJi(iu dislocatefl from its i»lace in a larger Avholi‘. To my 
surprise, however, one or two critics, not oaridessly in convcj'sa- 
tion, but d('lil)oratcly in print, ]>rofossod their hudalily to apja-e- 
hend the meaning of the whole, or to follow the links of thecoii- 
neetion between its sevtu’al parts. I am myself as little able to 
understand whore the diilicidly lies, oi lo deteel any linking 
oh.'.cunty, as th<jse critics found themsclies to iinravt'l my logic. 
Fosdbly I may not be an inditterent anj nciitnd judge in such a 
case. I will therefore skclch a brief Jibstract of the little pajiei 
aeeor»ling to my own original design, and tlieu h‘aA*e the leailcr 
to judge liow far this design is kept in sight through the actual 
evcculion. 

Thirty-seven years ago, or rather inoj*e, accident made me, in 
the dead of night, and of a night memorably solemn, thos(;ldary 
A\itness to an appalling scone, v\]iieli threatened instant doatli in 
a shape the most tcrrinc to vo young i»cople, whom I had no 
means of assisting, except in so far as J was able to give them a 
most hurried warning of their danger ; but even /Ao/ not until 
they stood within the v’ory sh.ulow of the catastroplie, bemg 
divided from the most frightful of dciaths by seareel}^ more, if 
more at all, than seventy seconds. 

Siicli was the scene, siieh in il.s outline, from which the w hole 
of this pa^uT ra<liate.s as a natiu’al expansion. This seem* u 
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circumslantinlly narrated in Section the Second, Mi^itlod, “ The 
Vision of Sudden Death.” 

But a movement of horror, and of spontaneous recoil from this 
dreadful scene, naturally caiTial the an hole of tliat scene, raised 
and idealised, into my dreams, and very soon into a rolling suc- 
cession of (In'ams. The actual scene, ;is looked do^vn upon from 
tlie boy of tlie mail, was transformed into a dream, as tumultuous 
and ehiingiiig as a musical fugue. This troubled dream is cir- 
cuinslautiaUy re])orted in Section the Third, entitled, “ Dream- 
Dugue u]X)n (he Themo of Sudden Death.” "W'Jiat I had beheld 
fj'om ray scat upon the mail ; the scenieal strife of action and 
passion, of anguish and fear, as I had there Avitnessed (hem 
moving in ghostly sil(‘nce; this duel between life and death 
naiTowing itself to a. point of such exquisite evancsccnco as the 
collisioM neared; all these elements of the sceJio blended, under 
the law of association, with the previous and permanent features 
of distinction investing the mail its(*lf: which features at that 
time lay— 1st, in velocity unprecedented ; 2dly, in the power 
and l)eaut}’ of the horses; 3dly, in the otheial connection with 
the gov(TUincnt of a gi*eat nation ; and, 4tli]y, in the function, 
almost a conserraled function, of jmblishing and diffusing tJirough 
the land the great ]K)litical events, and especially the great 
batth's (luring a conlliot of unparalleled grandeur. These honor- 
ary distiiictioJis arc all described circumstantially in the Fii:st 
or introductory stH^iou (“ The Glory of Motion”). The tliree 
first were disliiicti(ms maintained at all times; but the fourth 
and gi'aiidcst belong(‘.d exclusively to the w ar with Napoleon ; 
and this it was which most naturally introduced Waterloo into 
the dream. 'Waterloo, I undci'stood, was the particular feature 
of the “ Dream- Fugue” which my censors were least able to ^ 
account for. Yet surely Waterloo, w’hich, in common with 
every other groat battle, it h;vl been our spi'cial privilege to 
publish over all the land, most naturally entered the Dream 
under the license of our privilege. If not — if there be anythuig 
amiss — ^let the Dream be responsible. The Dream is a lav/ to 
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itself : and as wc'll quarrel with a rainbow for showing, o*- for 
not show ing, a sc(‘.oiidary arch. So far as I know, every eleni'‘nt 
in the shifting niovcmcnits of the Dream derived itself either 
primarily from the ineideulsof the actual scene, or from sceond- 
aiy f<\aturiis iissociated with the mail. For example, the cathedral 
aisle derived* itself from the mimic combination of features which 
grouped themselves together at tlie poiiit of approaching col- 
lision — vi/., an arrow-like section of the road, ssx hundred yards 
long, under the solemn lights described, with lofty trc'cs meeting 
overhead in arches. U’ho guard’s horn, again — a humble instru- 
ment in itself — -was yab glorilied as the organ of publication for 
so many great national (wents. And the incident of tlic Dying 
Trum]i)cti‘r, who rises from a marble bas-rtdief, and carries a 
marble trumpet lo liis marbhi lips for the purpose of warning 
the female infant., 'svas dt)ub(less seertdly siigg('sted by my owm 
iinpei-foct effort to seize the giiar<rs horn, and to blow a warning 
;hla.st. lint tla^ Dream knows best ; and the Dream, I say again, 
is the respoiisibh; party. 
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ON MIJKDEK, 

Cr)XSIDEllKD AS ONE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


ADVICUTISEMKNT 01- A MAN MORRIDLY VlKTl’OrS- 

Most of us, who read books, luive probably heard of a 
Society for the Promotion of Vice, of tlie IlelUPire Club, 
founded in the last century by Sir FraneJs Dashwood, &c. 
At Prij^Iiton I think it was, that a Society was formed for 
the Suppression of Virtue. That society was itself sup- 
pressed; but I am sorry to say that another exists in 
London, of a character still more atrocious. Jn tendency, 
it may be denominated a Society for the Encouragement 
of Murder ; but, according to their own delicate 
it is styled, The Society of Connoisseurs in Murder. 
They profess to be curious in homicide; amateurs and 
dilettanti in the various modes of carnage ; and, in short, 
Murder-Fanciers. Every fresh atrocity of that class 
which the police annals of Europe bring up, they meet 
and criticise as they would a picture, statue, or other work 
of art. But I need not trouble myself with any attempt 
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to describe tlic spirit of tbeir proceedings, as the loader 
udll collect that mncli better from one of the Monthly u(v;- 
turcs road before the society last year. This has fallen 
into my hands accidentally, in spite of all tlic vigilance 
(ixercised to keep their transactions from the public eye. 
'riie publication of it will alarm them; and my purpose is, 
that it should. For I would much i‘ Mher put them down 
quietly, by an appeal to ])ablic opinion, llian by such an 
exposure of uamos as would follow an appeal to l>ow 
Street ; which last aj>pcal, however, if this should fail, 1 
must really resort to. For my intense virtue will not put 
up willi such things in a ( 'hristian land. Fven in a heaihon 
land, the toleration of murder — viz., in the dreadful shows 
of the amphitheatre — was felt by a Christian writer to be 
the most crying reproach of the public morals. This writer 
was liactantius ; and with his words, as singularly aj)pli- 
cable to the present occasion, 1 shall conclude: — “Quid 
tattj horribile,” says he, tarn tetrmn, qiiam hominis triici- 
datio ? Ideo severissimis legibus vita nostra immiliir ; 
idco bella cxocrabilia sunt. Jnveiiit tamcn consuctudo 
(|uatcmis homicidiiim sine bello Jic sine legibus faedat : et 
hoc sibi volnj)tas quod scelus vindicavit. (^uod si intcresse 
lioinicidio scclcris coiiscientia cst, — et (?idem facaiiori spec- 
taior obstriclus c'^t cui ct adinissor; ergo ct in his gladia- 
tonim caulibus non minus cruorc lu'ofimditur qui s[>cctat, 
qunni ille quifacit: nec potest esse immuriis a sanguine 
qui voluit elTumli; aut videri non intcrfccisse, (pd inter- 
fectori ct favit ct premium postulavit.” “ What is so 
drcuulful,” says Lactantiiis, “what so dismal and revolting, 
as the murder of a human creature ? Thei’eforc it is, that 
life for us is protected by laws the most rigorous : tlicrefoi’e 
it is, tiiat wars arc ol^jects of execration. And yot the 
trach'tional usage of Rome has devised a mode of author- 
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isin" murder apart from war, and in defiance of law ; and 
the demands of taste (voliiptas) are now become tlie saim* 
as those of abandoned Let the Society of Gentlemen 

Amateurs consider tliis; and let mo call their especiaj at- 
tention to tlie last sentence, wlihdi is so weighty, that I 
shall attempt to convey it in Lnajlish: “Now, if merely to 
be present at a murder fastens on a man the character of 
an accomplice ; if barely to be a spectator involves ns in 
one* coiiinion friiilt with the perpetrator, it follows, of no- 
(•(‘ssit}’, that, in these murders of the ainjdiitheatre, the 
liand which inilicts the fatal blow is not more doe[)ly 
imbrnod in blood thaii his who passively looks on; neilher 
can he be clear of blood who has ranintenanced its slierhlinij^; 
nor that man scoin other than a participator in murder, 
who a*ives his applause to tlic murderer, ami calls for prij'.es 
on his behalf.” The “ pnsiuidnf'^ i havfj m>t y(‘l 

inaird charu;cd n])on the (lentlemen Amateurs of Lomhm, 
thonj^li undonhlcflly their procecdin<;-s tend to that ; but 
the* v/k?;lh't(ni is implied in the very til le of this 

association, and expressed in every line of the lecture which 

follows. :x. Y. Z. 


LKCT VllK. 

Gextli:mkn, — T have had the honour to be ajipoinled 
*>y your committee to the tryinj^ task of leadiivc the AVil- 
liams’ Ticcturc on Murder, considered as one of the Fine 
Arts; a task whicli mii»’ht be easy cnouL*li three or four 
centuries ajro, when the art was little understood, and few 
great models had been exhibited ; but in this age, when 
miistevpicees of excellence have been executed by profes- 
sional men, it must be evident, that in the style of criti- 
cism applied to them, tlie public will look for something ot 
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a corresponding improvement. Practice and theory must 
advance yjan People begin to sec that soracihing 

more goes to the composition of a fine murder than two 
bloc-Uieads to kill and bo killed — a kTiifc — a piii\sc — and a 
dai’k lane. Design, gentlemen, grouping, light and shade, 
j)oetry, sonlimcnt, are now deemed indispensable to attempts 
of this nature. Mr Williams has .'valted the ideal of 
murder to all of us ; and to mo, therefore, ni particular, 
has deepened the arduousness of my task. Like YLschy'lns 
or Milton ill poetry, like Micdiael Angelo in painting, he 
lias carried his art to a point of colossal sublimity ; and, as 
Mr Wordsworth observes, has in a manner “ created the 
taste by which he is to be enjoyed.” To sketch the history 
of the art, and to examine its principles critically, now re- 
mains as a duty for the connoisseur, and for judges of quite 
another stamp from his Majesty’s Judges of Assize. 

lh‘fore 1 begin, let me say a word or two to cm'taiu 
prigs, who aftect to sjieak of our society as if it were in 
some degree immoral in its tendency. Immoral ! Jupiter 
protect me, gentlemen, wliat is it that pcojilc mean? I 
am for morality, and always shall be, and for virtue, and 
all that; and I do affirm, and always sliall (lot wdiat will 
come of it), that murder is an improper line of conduct, 
highly improper ; and I do not stiek to assert, that any 
man who deals in murder, must have very incorrect ways 
of thinking, and truly inaccurate principles; and so far 
from aiding and abetting 'dm by pointing ont his victim’s 
hiding-place, as a great moralist* of Germany declared it 
to be every good man’s duty to do, I would subscribe one 

■ Kant — wlio cfirricd his demands of unconditional veracity to so 
extrava^^jint a length as to affirm, that, if a man were to sec an in- 
nocent person escape from a murderer, it would he liis duty, on 
being (picstioncd bv the murderer, to tell the truth, and to point 
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shilling and sixpence to have him apprehended, which is 
more by cightecnpence than the most eminent moralists have 
hitherto subscribed for that purpose. But wdiat then? 
Everything in this world has two handles. Murder, for in- 
stance, may be laid hold of by its moral handle (as it generally 
is in the pulpit, and at the Old Bailey) ; and thai^ I confess, 
is its weak side ; or it may also be treated cesthetkalli/^ as 
the Germans call it — that is, in relation to good taste. 

To illustrate this, I will urge the authority of three 
eminent persona ; viz., S. T. Coleridge, Aristotle, and M r 
Ilowship the surgeon. To begin with S. T. C. One night, 
many years ago, 1 was drinking tea with him in Berners 
Street (which, by the way, for a short street, has been un- 
commonly fruitful in nieii of genius). Others were f.here 
besides myself; and, amidst some carnal considerations of 
tea and toast, we w'cre all imbibing a dissertation on Plo- 
tinns from the Attic lips of S. T. 0. Suddenly a cry arose 
of,“ Fire—Jirel'^ upon which all of us, master and disciples, 
Plato and ol ntpi tou llXarwi/a, rushcd out, eager for the 
spectacle. The lire was in Oxford Street, at a pianoforic- 
makcr’s ; and, as it promised to be a conflagration of m(;rit, 
I was sorry that my engagements forced me away from 
Mr Coleridge’s party, before matters had come to a crisis. 
Some days after, meeting with my Platonic host, I rcmindcMl 
him of the case, and begged to know how that very promis- 
ing exhibition had terminated. “ Oh, sir,” said he, “ it 
turned out so ill that we damned it unanimously,” Now, 
does any man suppose that Mr Coleridge — wdio, for all he 
is too fat to be a person of active virtue, is undoubtedly a 

out the retreat of the innocent person, under any certainty of caiis- 
ing murder. Lest this doctrine should he supposed to liavc escaped 
him in any heat of dispute, on being taxed with it by a celebrated 
French writer, he solemnly re-affirmed it, with his reasons. 
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worthy Christian — tliat this p^ood S. T. C., I say, was an 
incendiary, or capable of wishing any ill to the poor man 
and his pianofortes (many of them, doubtless, with the ad- 
ditional keys)? On the contrary, I know him to be that 
sort of man, that I durst slake my life upon it, he would 
have worked an engine in a ease of necessity, although 
rather of tin; fattest for such fiery irlals of his virtue. Ibit 
how^ stood the case ? Virtue w'us in no icquost. On the 
arrival of llu! tire engines, morality had devolved wholly 
on the insurance oHice. This being the case, he had a 
right to gratify liis taste, lie had left his tea. Was he 
to have nolhing in retnin? 

I contend that the most virtuous man, under the jire- 
miscs stated, was entitled to make a luxury of the lire, and 
to hiss it, as he would any other pcn’formanco that raised 
expectations in the public mind which afterwards it disap- 
pointed. Again, to cite another great authority, what sa\s 
the Stagirite? Ho (in the Fifth Book, I think it is, of his 
Mria])hvsics) des(M’ibos what he culls KKcnrriv tiXclov — ie.^a 
peril <i / . 7'; and, as to Mr TIowship, in a work of his on 
Indigestion, he makes no scruple to talk with admiration 
of a certain nl(*cr which he hail seen, and wdiich he styles 
a beautiful ulcer.” Now% will any man protend, that, ab- 
stractedly considered, a thief could appear to Aristotle a 
perfect cliaracter, or that Mr IIuw’shi[) <M)nld be enamoured 
of an ulcer Aristotle, it Ls well known, was himself so 
very moral a character, t^'at, not content with wn’iling his 
Nichomachean Flhics, in one volume octavo, ho alsowM’otc 
another system, called Mivjna Mornllu^ or Big Ethics. 
Now, it is impossible that a man wdio composes any ethics 
at all, big or little, should admire a thief yjcr sc; and as to 
Mr llowship, it is Avell known that he makes war ui)on all 
ulcers, and, without snlTeriug himself to ho seduced by their 
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charms, endeavours to banish them from the County 
Middlesex. But the truth is, that, however objectionable 
per se, yet, relatively to others of their class, botli a tliief 
and an ulcer may have infihite degrees of merit. Tliey ai'e 
both imperfections, it is true; but, to be imperfect being 
their essence, the very greatness of their imperfection be- 
comes their perfection. SparUnn mtclus e.% hmc Cdorna. A 
thief like Autolycus or the once famous George Ihirrington, 
and a grim j)liageda*nic ulcer, superbly delincd, and running 
regularly through all its natural stages, may no loss justly 
be regarded as ideals after their kind, than tlie most fault- 
h>s nn'ss-roso amongst flowers, in its progress from bud to 
bright consummate flower;” or, amongst human flowers, 
the most magnilioent young female, apparelled in tin; pojiip 
of womanhood. And thus not only the ith'al of an inkstand 
may be imagined (as ]Mr Coleridge illustratotl in his cele- 
braledi correspoiuhMieewith Mr Blackwood), in which, by the 
v\ay, IhcK' is not so inneh, Ijceause an inkstand is a laiulabl'* 
sort of thing, Jiud a valuabhi member of socitdy ; but (‘ven 
iniperleetioii itself may have its ideal or perfect state. 

Kealjy, g(‘ntleiiien, I beg pardojj for so much philos(»j)hy 
at one time; and now let me aj)})ly it. When a murder is 
ill the ])auh)-])ost-fnturum tense — not done, not even (ac- 
cording to modern purism) bcimj done, but only going to 
be done — and a rumour of it comes to our ears, by all 
means let us treat it morally, But sujipose it over and 
done, and that you can say of it, TfreAfcrrat, It is finished, or 
(in lliat adaniaiilinc molossus of Medea) tipyucrTni^ Done it is: 
it is iifait accompli; suppose the poor murdered man to be 
out of his pain, and tlie rascal that did it off like a shot, 
nobody knows whither ; suppose, lastly, that we have done 
our best, by putting out our logs, to trip up the fellow in 
his flight, but all to no pnriiosc— “ abiit, evasit, cxcessit. 
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|erupit,” Ac. — ^why, then, I say, what’s the use of any more 
virtue? •Enough has been given to morality ; now comes 
the turn of Taste and the Pine Arts. A sad thing it was, 
no doubt, very sad ; but ive can’t mend it. Therefore let 
us make the best of a bad matter ; and, as it is impossible 
to hammer anything out of it for moral purposes, let us 
treat it aesthetically, and sec if it will turn to account in 
that way. Such is the logic of a sensible nion, and what 
follows? \Vc dry up our tears, and have the satisfaction, 
perhaps, to discover that a transaction, which, morally con- 
sidered, was sliocking, and without a leg to stand upon, 
when tried by principles of Taste, turns out to be a very 
meritorious performance. Thus all the world is pleased ; 
the old proverb is justified, that it is an ill wiml which 
blows nobody good ; the amateur, from looking bilious and 
sulky, by too close an attention to virtue, begins to pick 
up his crumbs ; find general hilarity prevails. Virtue has 
liad her day ; and henceforward, Virili^ so nearly the same 
tiling as to difl’er only by a single letter (which surely is 
not worth haggling or higgling about ) — VirtUy I repeat, 
and Connoisseurship, have leave to provide for themselves. 
Upon this jirinciple, gentlemen, 1 projiose to guide your 
studies, from Cain to Mr Thurtcll. Through this great 
gallery of murder, therefore, together let us wander hand 
in hand, in delighted admiration; while I endeavour to point 
your attention to the objects of profitable criticism. 

The first murder is familiar to you all. As the inventor 
of murder, ahd the father of the art, Cain must have been 
a man .of first-rate genius. All the Cains were men of 
genius. Tubal Cain invented tubes, I think, or some such 
thing. But, wliatever might be the originality and geuiQ.s of 
the artist, every art was then in its infancy, and the works 
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turned out from each several studio^ must be criticised with 
a recollection of that fact. Even TiibaVs work would 
probably be little approved at this day in Sheffield ; and 
therefore of Cain (Cain senior, I mean) it k no disparage^ 
ment to say, that his performance was but so-so. Jvfilton, 
however, is supposed to have thought differently. By his 
way of relating the case, it should seem to have been rather 
a pet murder with him, for he retouches it with an apparent 
anxiety for its picturesque effect : — 

“ Whereat he inly raged : and, as they talk'd, 

Smote him into the midriff with a stone 
That heat out life : he fell ; and, deadly p;Jc, 

Groan'd out his soul icidi guJiitig hloud effubcd.'' 

Par. Lofty n. xi. 

Upon this, Bichardson the yuiinter, who had an t*yc for 
effect, remarks as follows, in his “Notes on Taradise Lost,'’ 
p. ^07 : — “ It has been thought,” says lie, “that Cain beat 
(as tlie oonnnon saying is) the bri'ulh out of his brother’s 
body with a great stone; Milton gives in to tliis, with the 
addition, however, of ii large wound.” In tliis place it was 
a judicious addition; for the rudeness of the weapon, unless 
raised and enriched by a warm, sangninary colouring, ha? 
too much of the naked air of the savage school; as if the 
deed were perpetrated by a Bolyidieme without science, 
premeditation, or anything but a mutton bone. However, 1 
am chiefly pleased with the improvement, as it imjilies that 
Milton was an amateur. As to SJinksperc, there never was 
a better; witness his description of the murdered Duncan, 
Banquo, <fec.; and above all, witness his incomparable min- 
iature, ill “ Henry YL,” of the murdered Gloucester.* 

* The passage occurs in the second part (act 3) of “Henry VI.,” 
and is doubly remarkable — lir.st, for its critical fidelity to nature, 
were the description meant only for poetic effect; but, secondly, for 
ttiQ judicial value impressed upon it when offered (as here it u of- 
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'I' he fuundalion of the art luiTiiiji: been once laid, it is 
pitiable to sec how it slumbered vviUioiil improvemc it for 
ages. Ill fact, I shall now be obligcil to leap over all 
murdi'rs, sacred and profane, as utterly unworthy of notice, 
until long aftm* the Christian era. Greece, even in the age 
of Pericles, jiroduced no ninrdor, or at least none is re- 
corded, of the slightest nnu'it; aiid Rome had too little 

r'erod) in silent eorroboration legally of :i dreadfm wliisper, nil at 
once arising, that foul jilay had been dealing with a great prince, 
clothed ^^itll an ollicial state character. It is the J)nkc of (llouce>- 
ter, faitlifnl gininlian and loving uncle of the simple and iinheeile 
king, who ha.s been found dead in his bed. Ilow shall this event he 
lilt erf n‘e<ed ? Had he died under some natural visitation of ViMni- 
dence, nr by violence from his enemies? The two court factions 
read the eireiimstantial indications of the case into of^posite con- 
structions. The ath'ctionatc ami alllicted \onngking, whose position 
almost jdcdgc.s him to ncntralily, (‘annot, nc\ ('rthel(‘ss, disguise hi*! 
overwhelming su*«picions of hellish conspiracy iti the liackground. 
llfain tlii.s, a leader of the op])Osite faction (‘inh'avonrs to break the 
force of this royal frankness, counteisigneil ami echoed most im- 
f»rcssi\cly hv Lor«l Warwdek. “What ih'-^tancr," he asks— meaning 
by iiKlaut'c not example uv tlliistralion, as tlioiiglith*^s eoinmentatois 
ha\e con.stantly supposed, hut in the eoinmoii scholastic sense — 
what instantidj wdiat pressure of argument, what urgent plea, c.in 
Lord AVarwn'ek jmt Ibrward in sufifiort of Jiis “dreadful oafh'*— an 
oath, namely, that, as surely as he hopes for the life eteiiml, so siireU 
“I do helieve that violent hands w(‘re laid 
IJjton the life of this thrice famed duke.” 

Osien.sihly the eliallcnge is to Warwick, but substantially it is meant 
for the king. And the reply of \V'an\iek, the argument on wliicli 
he builds, lies in a solemn arru}' of all tin* changes iNorked in the 
duke’s features by death, as irrcconcik'ahle Avitli any other hypo- 
rhe.si.s than that this death had been a violent one. AVliat argument 
have I that Glonee.s.tf r died under the hands of murderers ? Whv 
the following roll-call of awd'ul changes, aftccting head, face, no.slriN, 
eyes, hajuls, &e., which do not belong indifferently to arii/ mode of 
dentil, hut exclusivelv to a death by violence: — • 

“Tint sec, hi.s face is ,dack and full of blood; 

Ilis eyeballs farther out than when he lived. 

Staring full ghastly, like a strangled man , 
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originality of genius in any of the arts to succeed where 
her model failed her.* In fact, the Latin language sinks 
under the very idea of murder. “ The man was murdered f 
— ^liow will this sound in Latin? Inwr/ectus e.'it, intermptus 
f.'<t — which simply expresses a homicide; and hence the 
Christian Tjutinily of the middle ages was obliged to intro- 
duce a new word, such as the feebleness of classic concep- 
tions never ascended to. Murdralus cst, says the siiblimer 
dial(‘ct of Golliie ages. Mcautiiiie, the Jewish school of 


Ilis liiiir uprear’d, his nostrils stn'trh’^ with strii{jrj;linj; ; 

Ilis Iiaiids aliroatl display’d, ns one that f^rasp’d 
Ami tuu|;'d for lilV, and was hy stiviijjfth siihduiMi. 
book on till* slii'i’ts; — Ilis hair, yon see, is stiekinj;; 

Ilis well-jjro])orrioiiM heard made, rot^t^h and rii;r;;ed, 

Like to the .summer’s corn l»y tempest 
It <\ninot he l)!iL lie, was murdm-'d here ; 

The least iifall these signs were piolinhlo.’’ 

As the logic oTll* ; c.i^e, h‘t us not tor .i moment lorget, that, to he 
)1 an\ \alm‘, the .^ige.s and indieations pleadid must 1)0 sternlv 
'J’In' discnimiiatioii sought lor is lietween death that is 
natural, and death that is violent. All indieations, ihi‘ioi‘o\.*, tlvsit be- 
long e<]ually ami indilh rentl> to cither, are etpiixoeal, useless, and 
alien ironi the very purpose ol’the signs here registered hy’Shakspen . 

At the time oi' writing this, I heltl the eoinmon o]»inion u])on 
that Mihjeet. IMere, iiKfUishler.'itioii it uas tJiat led to so erroinunis 
a judgment. Since then, on closer relleetiifu, 1 have seen ample 
reason to refract it: satislied 1 now am, tliat the Komans, in everv 
art winch allowed to tliem any parity of advantages, liad merits as 
racy, native, ami eh.iraeteristie, as the liest of tlu' (r‘-eelvS. Else- 
where I shall jileail this cause cireunistaiiTially, witli the hope of 
converting the reatlcr. In the meuntinu*, I was anxious to lodge 
iny protest against this ancient error; an error which coniinenced 
ill the time-serving syeoj»haney of Virgil the coiirt-jioet. With the 
base jmrpnse of gratifying Augustus in his 'Niiidictive spite against 
Cicero, and by way of introducing, therefore, the little clause, ora- 
hunt wi'/ms as ajipbing to all Athenian against all Homan 

orators, Virgil did not scrujde to sacritice hy wholesale the just 
pretensions of his compatriots cuUectively. 
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mnrder kept alive whatever was yet known in the art, and 
gradually transferred it to the Western World. Indeed, 
the Jewish school was always respectable, even in its me- 
dieval stages, as the case of Hugh of Lincoln shows, which 
was honoured with the approbation of Cliaucer, on occasion 
of another performance from the same school, which, in his 
Canterbury Tales, he puts into the inonih '^'f the Lady Abbess. 

Recurring, however, for one moment, to cHssical anti- 
quity, I cannot but think that Catiline, Clodius, and some 
of that coterie, would have made first-rate artists ; and it is 
on all accounts to be regretted, that the priggisra of Cicero 
robbed his country of the only chance she had for distinction 
in this lifie. As the subject of a murder, no person could 
have answered belter than himself. Oh Gemini ! how he 
would have howled with panic, if he had heard Cethegus 
Tinder his bed. It would have lieen truly diverting to have 
listened to him; and satisfied I am, gentlemen, that he would 
have preferred the ntlle of CTecqiing into a closet, or even 
into a cloaca^ to the houfstum. of facing the bold artist. 

To come now to the dark ages — (by whiirh we that speak 
with precision mean, par excellence^ the timtli century as a 
meridian line, and the two centuries immediately before and 
after, full midnight being from a.d. 888 to a.d. 1111) — 
these ages ought niftiirally to be favourable to the ail; of 
murder, as they were to church architecture, to stained 
glass, &c.; and, accordingly, about the latter end of this 
period, there arose a grea^ character in our art, I mean 
the Old l^Ian of the Mountains. He was a shining light, 
indeed, and I need not tell you, that the very word 
assassin ” is dedu(.‘ed from him. So keen an amateur was 
he, that on one occasion, when his own life was atteinjited 
l)y a favourite assassin, he was so much jdeased with the 
talent shown, that, notwithstanding the failure of the artist, 
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he created him a duke upon the spot, with remainder to 
the female line, and settled a pension on him for three lives. 
Assassination is a branch of the art which demands a 
separate notice ; and it is possible that 1 may devote an 
entire lecture to it. Meantime, I shall only observe how 
odd it is, that this branch of the art has flourished by in- 
termitting tits. It never rains, l)ut it pours. Our own 
age cjin boast of some fine specimens, such, for instance, 
as 15ellingham\s affair with the prime minister’ Percival, the 
Due dc Berri’s case at the Tarisian 0])era House, the 
Mareidial Bcssicrcs’ case at A vignon ; ami about two and 
a half centuries ago, there was a most brilliant constella- 
tion of murders in this doss. I need hardly say, that I 
allude especially to those seven s[>lendid works — the nssas- 
siiuitions of William I., of Orange ; of the three French 
Itenries, viz. — Henri, Duke of Guise, thal. had a fancy for 
the throne of Franco; of Henri HI., last i>rincc in the lim* 
of Valois, who then occupied that throne ; and finally of 
Henri lY., his broihor-iii-Iaw, who succeeded to that throne 
as first j)rince in the line of Bourbon; not eighteen years 
later came the otii on the roll, viz., that of our Duke of 
Buckingham (which yon will find excellently described in the 
letters published by Sir Henry Hllis, of the British Museum), 
Gtldy of Gustavus Adolphus, ami 7thly of Wallenstein. 
What a glorious Fleiad of murders! And it increases 
one’s admiration — that this bright ronsleilatio»i of artistic 
ilisplays, coniprehonding 3 Maj(‘sties, 3 Serene Highnesses, 
and 1 Excellency, all lay within so narrow a field of time as 
between a.d. and 1G35. The King of Sweden’s as- 
sassination, by the by, is doubted by many writers, llarto 
amongst othcTS ; but tliey ale wrong. He was murdered ; 
and I consider his murder unique in its excellence ; for he 
was murdcrca at noou-day, and on the field of battle — a 
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feature of orij^inal conccptiou, which occurs in no other 
work of art that I remember. To conceive tlic idea of ii 
sceret miinl(‘r on ]>rivatc account, as enclosed withni a 
little })Mr(Mithesis on a vast stage of public battle-carnage, 
is lik(i lljimlers subtle device of a tragedy within a tragedy. 
Indeed, all of these assassinations may be studied willi profit 
by the a,dvanc.ed connoisseur. The} .‘n* all of them c./.m- 
phirid model murtlers, pattern murders, of v\hich one may 
'ay. — 

“ Nfx'tiinia veri>atc manii, vors.ifc* (liiirnd;'’ 

•\spe<*iaily iforttn na. 

Tn tiioe assassinations of princes and statesmen, there is 
noth'ng to excite our wonder; important changes often 
d(*pc.id on their deaths ; and, from the eminence on which 
they stand, they arc peculiarly exposed to the aim of every 
artist wlio happens to be possessed by the craving for 
scenical efb^et. Hnt there is another class of assassination^, 
whicli lias prt'vailcd from an early jieriod of the seveiitconth 
i*entury, thal really surjirise me ; I mean the assassina- 
Hon of philo>ophers. For, gentlemen, if is a fact, lliai 
every jihilosopher of eminence for the two last centuries 
has either been murdered, or, at the least, been very nea” 
it ; insoniuch, that if a man calls liim.^elf a [ihilosopher, and 
never had his life attempted, rest assured there is nothing 
inJiim; and against Locke’s phih)so])hy in jiarticular, I 
think it an nnansw’crable objection (if we needed any), that, 
aitliough he carried his thr^ at about with him in this Avorld 
for seventy-iwo yiairs, no man ever condescended to cut it. 
^Vs those cases of philosophers are not much kiiow^n, and 
are generally good and well composed in tlieir circnnistanecs, 
I. shall here roa<l an excursus ou that subje(;t, chiefly by 
way of showing my own learning. 

The first, great philosopher cf the seventeeuth century (if 
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we except Bacon and Q'alilco) was Des Carter; and if ever 
one could say of a man that he was alliz/^ murdf*rcd — mur- 
dered within an inch — one must say it of him. Tlio case 
was this, as reported by Baillct in his “ A^'ic De M. Des 
Cartes,” toin. I. p. 102-J5. In llie year wlien Des 

f ’arles might be about twenty-six years old, he was tour- 
ing about as usual (for he was as rc'sllcss as a hyena) ; and, 
coming to the Elbe, either at Gluckstadt or at Hamburgh, 
he took shipping for East Friezland. What he could want 
in East Friezland no man has ever discovered ; and per- 
haps betook this into consideration himself; for, on rc'aeh- 
ing Embden, he resolved to sail instantly for TlVsY Friez- 
land ; and being very impatient of delay, he In'r^d a bark, 
with a few mariners to navigate it. Tso sooTier had In* got 
ont to sea, Ihnn ho made a ])leasing discovery, viz., that ho 
had shut himself up in a den of murderers. TIis crew, says 
M. Baillct, he soozi found ont to be.‘Mh‘s serilerals” — not 
(inKfteurs, gemtiemen, as we are, but i>rofessional men — I lie 
height of whose araliition at that moment was to cut his 
iinlividual throat. But the story is too pleasing to be 
abridged; I sliall give it, thoreroro, accurately, from the 
French of his biographer: “ .M. Des Cartes had no eom- 
])any but that of liis servant, with whom he \vas eon vers- 
ing ill Freiudi. 'JIk) sailors, wiio took him for a foreign 
merchant, rather lliaii a cavnli(*r, concluded that ho must 
liavc money about him. Accordiugly, they carn^ U) a re- 
solution by no means advantageous to his purse. There 
is this ditrortMiC(5, however, betwTou sea-robbers and the 
robbers in forests, that the latter may, without hazard, 
spare the lives of their victims; wdicrcas the otiicr? cannot 
put a passenger on shore in such a case without running the 
risk of being apprehended. The crew of M. Dos Cartes 
arranged their measures with a view^ to evade any danger ol 
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that sort. Tliey oijscrved that ho was a stranger from a 
distance, without acquaintance in tlie country, and tliat no- 
borly would take any trouble to inquire about him, in case 
he should never come to hand ((pwnd il viendroit a mwiquery* 
Think, gentlemen, of these Friezland dogs discussing a phi- 
losopher as if he were a puncheon of rum consigned to some 
ship-broker. “ His temper, they j '^marked, was very mild 
and patient; and, judging from the gentleness of his de- 
portment, and the courtesy with which he treated them- 
selves, that he could be nothing more than some green young 
man, without .station or root in the world, they concluded 
that they should have all the easier task in disposing of his 
life. They made no scruple to discuss the whole matter in 
his ])revsence, as not supposing that he understood any other 
language than that in which he conversed with his seiTant; 
and the amount of their deliberation was — to murder 
him, then to throw him into the sea, and to divide his spoils.” 

ICxcuse my laughing, geiitloinen; but the tact is, I al- 
ways do laiigli when f think of this case — two things about 
it seem so droll. One is, the horrid panic or “ funk ” (as 
the men of Htoii call it) in which Dcs Cartes must liavc 
found liimsclf, upon hearing this regular drama sketclied 
for Ids own death — funeral — succession and admiiiistraiion 
to liis effects. But another thing which seems to me still 
more funny about this affair is, that if these Friezland 
hounds, had been “g.ane,”we should have no Cartesian 
philosophy ; and how we could have done without that, 
considering the world of books it has produced, I leave 
to any respectable trunk-maker to declare. 

However, to go on; spite of his enormous funk, Dcs 
Cartes showed fight, and by that means aw^cd these Anti- 
Cartesian rascals. “ b inding,” says M. Baillct, “ that the 
matter was no joke, M. Des Cartes leaped upon his feet in 
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a trice, assumed a stern countenance tliat these cravens had 
never looked for, and, addressing them in their own lan- 
guage, threatened to rim them through on the spot if they 
dared to give liim any insult.” Certainly, gentlemen, tins 
would have been an honour Air above tlie merits of such 
inconsiderable rascals — to be spitted like larks upon a 
Cartesian sword ; and therefore 1 am glad M. Dcs Cartes 
did not rub the gallows by executing his threat, esj)ecially 
as he could not possibly have brought his vesse;! to port., 
after he had murdered his crew; so that he must have 
continued to cruise for c‘ver in the Zuyder Zee, and would 
probably have been mistaken by sailors for the Fhfing 
.Diftchman, homeward bound. “ The spirit whieh M. Dos 
( -artes manifested,” says his biographer, “ had the efIVet of 
magic on those wretches. Tlie suddenness of tiieir eon- 
sternation struck their minds with a confusion which blinded 
them to their advantage, and they conveyed him to his 
destination a» peaceably as ho could desire.” 

Possibly, gentlemen, you may fancy that, on the model 
of Civsar’s address to his poor ferryman — “ Cirsarem vehi^ 
(‘tfortimas — M. Des Cartes needed only to hav(i vsaid, 

“ Hogs, you cannot cut my throat, for you carry Des Cartes 
and his philosophy,” and might safely Jiavc defied them tf> 
do their worst. A Oeriuan emperor had tll(^ same notion, 
when, being cauliouod to keep out of the way of a cannon- 
adiiig, he replied, Tut ! man. IMd you over hear of a 
cannon-ball that killed an emperor?”* As to an emperor 


* This sjiiiic arj^unicnt has been cniX)loyc(l at least oiiec too often : 
some eenturies back a danphiii of France, when atimoiiishcd of his 
risk from small-pox, made the same demand us the emperor — “Had 
any gentleman licard of ii dauphin killed by small-pox?” No; not 
any gentleman /uid heard of such a ease. And yet, for all that, thid 
dauf)hin died of that same small-pox. 

A 2 
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I cannot say, but a less tluri" lias sufficed to smash a philo- 
sopher; and the next great pliilosopher of Europe un- 
doubtedly was murdered. This was Spinosa. 

I know very well the common opinion about him is, that 
he died in Ids bed. Perhaps he did, but he was murdered 
for all that; and this I shall prove by a book published at 
Brussels in the year 1731, entitled ‘I -a Yie de Spinosa, 
par ]\I. Jean Colcrus,” with many additions, from a JMS. 
life, by one of his friends. Spinosa died on the 21st Feb- 
ruary, ld77, being then little more than fort 3 "-lbur years 
old. Thi-^, of itself, looks suspicious ; and JM. Jean admits, 
lhat a ecriain expression in the JMS. life of him would 
warrant the conclusion, “que sa mort n’ a pas the tout-a- 
fait iiaturelle.” Living in a damp country, and a sailor’s 
country, like ITollaiid, he maybe thought to have indulged 
a good deal in grog, especially in punch,* which was then 
newly discovered. Undouldedly lie might have done so; 
but the fact is, that he did not. ]\r. Jean calls liim “o» 
tremement sobre en son boirc et on son manger.” And 
though some wild stories wore afloat about his using the 
juice of maiidragora (p. 1-10) and opium (ji. 1 1 1), yvA. neither 
of those articles is found in his druggist’s bill. Living, 
therefore, with such sobriety, liow was it jiossible that lie 
should die a natural death at forty-four? Hear his l)io- 
grajdior’s aeeount : — ‘‘ Sunday morning, llie 21st of Feljrn- 


* “June* 1, lU?."). — Drinko p* ’•t of tlivcc l»oiile.s of juiiich (u lif{uor 
very straingc to itu;),” tlic l?cv. Mr Itciiry Tcon^o, in liis Diary 
puMished l)y C. Kniglit. Tn a note on this j)assage, a refcrciiee 
is Tnacle to Fryers I’l-avels to the Ea-st Imties, lfi72, wlio speaks 
of “that enervatinjr liquor calh’cl jKinnrh (wliich is TIiiidostanee 
for live), from live ingredients.” M.'ide thus, it seems the medical 
men called it diapente; if /ith four only, diatessaron. No doul)t, 
it was this evangelical name that recoma\ended it to the llev. Mr 
Teonge. 
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ary, before it was church time, Spinosa camu down stairs, 
and conversed with the master and mistress of the house.” 
At this time, therefore, perhaps ten o’clock on SnndHj 
rnorniii", you see that Spinosa was alive, and pretty well. 
Hut it seems “he had summoned from Amsterdam a certain 
physician, whom,” says the bioi^rapher, “ I shall not other- 
wise ])oiiit out to notice than by these two letters, L. M.” 
This L. M. had directed the people of the house to i)urchasc 
“an ancient cock,” and to have him boiled forthwith, in 
order that Spinosa miprht take some broth about noon ; 
which in fact he dkl ; and ate some of the otd cnck with a 
jtoojI appetite, after the landlord and his wife had returned 
from church. 

“ Tn the afternoon, Ju IM. staid alone with Spinosa, the 
people of the house havinp^ retunicd to church ; oncoming' 
out from which, they learned, with much surprisi*, that 
Spinosa had died about three o’clock, in the pr(‘S(;nc(' (d’ 
L. IM., who took his departure for Amsterdam that sanu* 
evening, by the night-boat, without paying the least atten- 
tion to the deceased,” and probably without ))aying \ery 
iniich atl(*ntiou to the payment of his own little accounl. 
“ No doubt he was the readier to dispense w ith these duties, 
as he liad possessed himself of a diicatoon, and a smal! 
(plant ity of silver, together with a silvcr-hafted knife, and 
had aliscimdcd with his pillage.” Hero yon see, gentle- 
men, the murder is plain, and the maimer of it. It was 1;. M 
who murdered Spinosa for his money, l^oor ,S[)inosa was 
an invalid, meagre and weak; as no blood was observed, 
Jj. M. no doubt threw him down, and smothered him with 
pillows — the poor man being already half suffocated by liis 
infernal dinner. After masticating that “ ancient cock,” 
which I take to mean a cock of the preceding century, in 
what condition could the poor invalid find himself for a 
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Btaiul-up fight with L. M.? lint who was L. M.? It 
surely never could be Lindlcy Murray, for 1 saw him at 
York in 1825 ; and, besides, 1 do not think he would do 
such a thing — at least, not to a brother granimarian : for 
yon know, gentlemen, that Spinosa wTOte a very respectable 
Hebrew grammar. 

Hobbes — but why, or on what priULirde, I never could 
understand — was not murdered. This was a '‘apital over- 
sight of the professional men in the seventeenth century ; 
because in every light he was a fine subject for murder, 
except, indeed, that he was lean and skinny ; for I can 
j)rove tliat he had money, and (what is very funny) he had 
no right to make the least resistance ; since, according to 
himself, irrcisistiblc power creates the very highest species 
of right, so that it is rebellion of tlie blackest dye to refuse 
to be murdered, when a competent force ap[)earvS to murder 
you. However, gentlemen, though he was not murdered, I 
nm liappy to assure you that (by his own account) he wuis 
three times very near being murdered, which is consolatory. 
The first time was in the spring of 1 G 10, when he pretends to 
have circulated a little jM 8. on the king’s belialf against tlie 
Parliament ; he never could prodiicc this MS., by the by ; 
but lie says, that, “ Had not His iNfajesty dissolved the 
Parliament” (iu May), “ it had brought him into danger 
of Ills life.” Dissolving the Parliament, however, w^as of 
no use ; for in November of the same year the Long Par- 
liament assembled, and H bbes, a second lime fearing he 
should be murdered, ran away to France. This looks like 
the madness of John Dennis, who thought that Louis XIV. 
would never make peace wiih Queen Anne, unless he 
(Dennis to wit) were gi^cn up to French vengeance ; and 
actually ran away from the sea-coast under that belief. 
In France, Hobbes managed to take care of his throat 
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pretty well for ten years ; but at the en<l of that time, by 
way of paying court to Cromwell, he published his “ Le- 
viathan.” The old coward now began to “funk” horribly 
for the third time ; he fancied the swords of the cavaliers 
were constantly at his throat, recollecting how they had 
served the Parliament ambassadors at the Hague and 
Madrid. “ Turn,” says he, in his dog-Latin life of himself, 

“Tiim vcnit in inentem mihi Dorislaizs ct Ascliuin; 

Tan({uuni prohcripto terror ubicpie adorat.” 

And accordingly he ran home to England. Now, C('rtainly, 
it is very true that a man deserved a cudgelling for writing 
“Leviathan;” and two or three cudgellings for writing a 
pentameter ending so villanously as “terror iibiqiie aderat!’* 
Hut no man ever thought him wortliy of anything l)ejon(l 
cudgelling. And,* in fact, the whole story is a. bounce of 
his own. For, in a most abusive letter wlii(*h he wrote “to 
a learned j)erson” (nH‘aning Wallis the jnatlicniatician), he 
gives quite another account of the matter, and says (p. 8), 
he ran home “ because he would not trust his safety wdth 
the Frencli clergy;” inslnualing that he was likely to be 
murdered for his religion, which wonhi hfuc been a high 
joke indeed — Tom’s being brought to tlic slake for religion. 

JJounce or not bounce, however, certain it is that Hobbes, 
to the end of liih life, feared that somebody would murrler 
him. Tin's is proved by the story I am going to tell you : 
it is not from a manuscript but (as JMr Coleridge says) it 
is as good as manuscript ; for it comes from a book now en- 
tirely forgotten, viz., “The Creed of Mr Hobbes Examined: 
in a Conference between him and a Student in Divinity” 
(published about ten years bef(U*e Hobbes’s death). I’he 
book is anonymous, but it was written by Termisun, the 
same who, about thirty years after, succeeded Tillotson as 
Archbishop of Canterbury, The introductory anecdote is 
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as follows : — “ A certain divine” (no doubt Tennisoa him « 
self) “ took an annual tour of one month to different t>arts 
of the island.” In one of these excursions (1G70), he visited 
the Peak in Dorbysliirc, partly in consequence of Hobbes’s 
dcscriidion of it. Hcing in that mM^hbourhood, he could 
not but pay a visit to Buxton ; ajnl at the very monient of 
liis arrival, he was fortimale enouj^h so find a party of 
jz:oMtl(Muen (li>inountiiig* at the inn-door, aii.on«»st whom 
was a loll”* Iliin f(‘llow, wlio turned out to be no less a per- 
son than ]\Ir llobb(iS, who probably had ridden over from 
Cliatswortli.^ JNb'eliiig so ^reat a lion, a tourist, in search 
of the picturcs(iuo, could do no loss than presouL liimselT 
in the character of bore. Ami luckily for this scheme, 
two of Mr Hobbes’s companions wore siiddtjuly summoned 
away by express ; so that, for the rest, of his stay at Bux- 
ton, ho had Leviathan entirely to liimsclf, and liad the 
honour of lJOw^iilJ^ with him in the cveniiip^. Jlobbcs, it, 
seems, at first showed a j;*oo<l deal of stilfm^ss, for he was 
shy of diviiK's ; but this wore off, and lie became very 
.sociable, and fiinny, and they ai»rcc(l to go into the balli 
together, llow^ 1’eimison could vimtiiro to gambol in 
the same water wdth Leviathan, 1 cannot explain ; but so 
it was : they frolicked about like two dolphins, though 
f Fobbes mnsf have been as old as the hills ; and “ in those 
intervals wherein they abstained from swimming and 
[dunging themselves” (?>., diving), “ the,y discoursed of 
many tilings relating to ilic baths of the Ancients, and 

* Chats v\ortli u'as then, as now, the .'<iip(*rb seat of tlie Cavciulishes 
in their highest In-anch — in those, <layh Earl, at present Duke, of 
Devonshire. Jt is to the honour of this family that, throngli two 
generations, they gave an asylum to flobl)Cs. It is noticca])le that 
llohhes was burn in the year of tlie Spanish Armada, i.c., in ; 
such, at least, is iny belief. Ami, therefore, at this meeting with 
Tcniiisoii in 1670, lie must have been about 82 years old. 
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the Origiiie of Springs. When they had in this manner 
passed away an hour, they stepped out of tlie bath ; and, 
having dried and cloathed thcm.-clves, they sate down in 
expoetation of such a supper as llie place afforded ; design- 
ing to refresh tlieniselves like tlie Deipnosophistev, and ratJie.r 
lo reason than to drink ju’ofouiidly. Jiut in this innoccMit 
intention lliey were interrupted by the disturbance arising 
from a little quarrel, in which some of the ruder peo]>lc in 
the lionse were f<)r a short time engaged. At tliis Mr 
FTobbes seemed iiundi concerned, though ho was at some 
distance from Iho ])(U‘sons.” And wdiy w'as he concerned, 
geiiileinen? A’o doubt, yon fancy, from some benign and 
disint enisled love of jieace, wortliy of an old man and a 
[)lulosopljcr. ibit listen — Kor uwdiilc he was iiot com- 
posed, but related it once or twice as to himself, with a 
low^ and careful, ?.c., anxious, tone, heuv Sextus iloscin." 
\v\\^ nmrtherod after supper ])y tlie Ihdmne ralalimc. Of 
sncli general extent is that remark of (‘ie(‘ro, in relation \o 
Kpie.urns the Atheist, of whom ho observed, that ho of all 
men drejidcd most thosi' tilings wliieli lie contenined — 
Deatli and tlie Oods.” Mereb because it w as snjiper liim*. 
and in ll.ij neighbourliood of a bath, JNlr ITobbos must have 
the fall' of Sextus lloseins. Ho iiuist be murdered, because 
Sextus Ih^si-ins was iniirMcrcd. What logic w'as there in 
this, unless to a man wlio w'as ahvays dreaming of murder t 
Here was Leviallian, no longer afraid of the daggers of 
Hnglisli cavaliers or Frencli clergy, but “frightened from 
his proju’Uily” by a row in au alelioiise bctw^cen some honest 
clod-hoppers of Derbyshire, whom his own gaunt scarecrow 
of a ])erson, that belonged to quite another century, would 
have frightened out of their wits. 

i\[alcl)raneho, it Avill give you pleasure to Jicar, was 
murdered. The man who murdered him is well kiiowu: 
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it was Bishop Berkeley. The story is familiar, though 
Iihhcrto not put in a proper light. Berkeley, when a 
young man, went to Paris, and called on Perc Malebranclie. 
lie found him in his cell cooking. Cooks have ever been 
a genua irritahile ; authors still more so : Malebranclie was 
both : a dispute arose ; the old father, warm already, be- 
came warmer; culinary and metaphyseal irritations uniled 
to derange Ids liver: he took to Iiis bed, ami died. Such 
is t)i(‘ common version of the story : ‘‘ So the whole ear of 
Denmark is abused.” The fact is, that the matter was 
hushed up, out of consideration for lierkoley, who (as J’ope 
justly obs(‘rvos) had ‘M'very virtue under heaven:” else it 
was well known tliat Berkeley, feeling himself nettled by 
the \Na''pi>]iness tjf the old Frenchman, stpiared at him; a 
funi-vp was the cons(‘(juence : ^Malebranclie was lioored in 
the fust round ; the conceit was wholly taken out of him ; 
and he would j>erhaps have given in ; but JJorkcley's blood 
was now ni), and he insisted on the old Frenehmards re- 
tracting his doctrine of l)ecasional Causes. The vanity of 
the man was too great for this; and he fell a sacrifice to 
the impel n(‘si(y of Irish youth, combined with his own ai)- 
Furd ob.^tiuacy. 

Ticibnitz, being every \vay superior to ^ralebrauchc, one 
might, a fortiori^ have counted on Ida being murdered; which, 
however, was not the case. I lielicve he was nettled at 
this neglect, and fijlt himself insulted by the security in 
vshich he passed Ids days, ^n no other way can 1 explain 
his conduct at the latter end of bis life, wdien he chose to 
grow very avaricious, and to hoard np large sums of gold, 
which he kept in his own hou-e. This was at Vienna, 
where he died; and letters arc still in cxistoiicc, describing 
the immeasurable anxiety which he entertained for his throat. 
Still his ambition, for being attempted at least, was so great, 
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tliat }jc would not forego tlie danger. A fde Knglish 
pedagogue, of liirininghaiu iiianufadnre — viz., Dr Tarr — 
took a more Rolfisli eonrsc under llio same eircnmslanee. 
He liad ainapfccd a eonsiderable quantity of gold and mIvov 
plate, wliieh was for some lime deposded in his bedroom at 
his parsonage house, Hatton. Hut gru^A ing evt'ry day mon^ 
afraid of being murdered, which In; knew tliat he eonid not 
stand (and to uhieh, indeed, he never had the slightest ])rc- 
tensioiis), he transferred the whole to the Hatton blaek- 
smilh; eoneeiving, no doubt, that the murder of a black- 
smith would fall more lightly' on the /((/mUictr, than 

that of a pcalagogne. Jbit 1 liavo lu'ard this greatly 
disputed; and it seems now generally a;rreed, that one 
g(»od horse-shoe is worth about two and a (piartcr S])Ua] 
sermons.* 

Tioibnitz, though Jiot iiiurden d, may be said to have 
died, partly of tin* fear that he should be murdered, and 
]>artly of ve.xaiion tliat he uas not, Rant, nn ibe nlher 
hand — who manifested no amliition in that way — had a 
narro\v<*r esi'ape from a nnird(Ter than any man we read 
of, except J)es (^arles. So absurdly does fortune thro^v 
about her favours! 'I’lie case is told, I think, in an ano- 
nymous life of this very great man. Roi* health’s sake, 
Kant i]nj)osed upon himself, at one time, a Avalk of six 
miles every day along a high-road. This faet beeuming 
known to a man wdio bad his }u ivale n asoiis tor com- 
mitting murder, at tin; third milestone from Kdiiigsbcrg, 

* ^cnnoTis :" — J)i' l*:irr\ cliivl' piil)lie ajipvtiranccs as an 

iiuthor, aftc'rliis original appearance in llio i’aniouN Latin ])rcfaee to 
BellendCnus (^lon’t sa^ lU-lleinleniH), o*-enri\Ml in certain Sermons 
at jicriodic intervals, delivered on iielialf of some liospital (I really 
forget what) 'vvliieli retained li)r its otlieial designation tlic old word 
Spitdf; aiul thus il lia]»]iened That the Seimons themselves W'cre 
generally kiioun by the Title of Spital Sermons, 
li — IV 
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he wjiUod for his intended,” who came up to th.ie as 
duly as a mail-coaeli. 

Hut for an accident, Kant was a dead man. This acci- 
dent Jay in tlic scrupnloiis, or wind Mrs (Jnickly would 
have called the prcns/i, morality of the murderer. An old 
professor, he fancied, mij^ht he laden with sins. Not so a 
yonn*^ child. On this consideration, turned away from 
Kant at the critical moment, and soon alter murdered a 
child of five years old. Such is the German account of 
the matter; but my opinion is, that the mnrderer was an 
jimatenr, who felt how little would be i^ained to the cause 
of irood taste liy miirderin^i^ an old, avid, and adnst meta- 
physician ; there was no room for disjfia}", as the man could 
not ]»ossibly look more like a innmmy when dead, than m(‘ 
had done alive. 


Thus, gentlemen, I liare traced the connection Ixdweon 
philosophy and our art, until insensildy T findthal 1 have 
wandc.red into oiir own ora. This I shall not take any 
pains to characterise apart from that whieh ])r(‘(*eded it, 
for, in fact, they have no distinct (dniracdcr. The scvi-n- 
tcenlh and eighteenth centuries, togfMhcr \\i(h so junch nf 
the nineteenth as ^wc liave yet seen, jointly compose the 
Augnstari age of murder. The finest work of the soven- 
tt‘e!ith century is, unquestionably, the murder of Sir 
K<lmondl)ury Godfrey, which has my entire Jipprobation. 
Tn the grand feature of w.jjalct'y, which in some shape or 
other ouglit to colour every jiidieioiis attempt at murder, 
it is cxeellent ; for the mystery is not y()t dispersed. The 
attempt to fasten the murder upon the Papists, whi(!h 
would injure it as much as some w(;lI-known Correggios 
have Ijecn injured by the professional j)icture-eleaners, or 
would even ruin it by translating it into tlie si)iirious class 
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of nipre political or partisan murders, thoroii..dily wantiiifr 
in tlio nnirderoiis (numus, I exhort the soeidy to dis- 
countenance. In fact, this notion is alto"(‘thcr baseless, 
and arose in pure Protestant fjinatieisTn. Sir Kdinond- 
bnry had not divstini^nished himself ainonp^st the London 
magistrates by any severity against the Papists, or in 
favouring tlic attem^ds of zealots to enforce the penal laws 
agaiust individuals. Jle had not armed against himself 
the animosities of any religions sect Avhatcvcr. And as 
to the droppings of wax lights upon the dress of the corpse 
when first diseov(*red in a ditch, from which it wa^ infern'd 
at the time that tln^ jn’iests attached to the J’o])ish (Jueen’s 
CliapcI had been concerned in the murder, eitlnn* these were 
mere fraudulent artifices devised by those who wished to 
tix the siisiiicion niioii (ho Papists, tir cLm^ the w'liolo alle- 
gation — wax-dro])pings, and the simirested cause of tlie 
droi»inngs — might bo a bounce or tib of Pivliop Ibirncl ; 
who, as the Duchess of Portsmouth us(‘d to say, was the 
one great master of fibbing and romancing in the soventeeiilh 
century. At the same time, it must be o})scrved that the 
quantity of mnrdcr was not great in Sir h]dnn)n(llmrv’.s 
century, at least amongst our own artists; wliicli, ]>crhaps, 
is attrihiitable to the w ant of eidightencd patronage. 
J\[(rjcen(ffr.% non dccrunt^ Fldcee^ ^[a^)nes, Consulting Grant's 
‘‘Observations on the Pills of ]\lortali(y” (dtli edition, 
Oxford, IGOo), 1 find, that, out of 22‘J,2oO, win,, died in 
Ijondon during one [leriod of tWTidy years in the seven- 
teenth century, not more than eighty-six were murdered; 
that is, about four three-tenths i)er annum. A small 
number this, gentlemen, to found an academy upon ; and 
certainly, where flic quantity is so small, w^e have a right 
to expect that the quality should bo first-rate. Perhaps 
it was ; yet still 1 am of opinion that tlie best artist in tliis 
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century was not equal to the best in that whi(*h folhAved. 
For instance, however praiseworthy the case of Sir Eclmnud- 
bury Godfrey may ])e (and nobody can be more sensi])le of 
its merits tlian I am), still, 1 cannot consent to ])lace it on 
a level with lliat of Airs Ituscoinbe of Bristol, cither as to 
oriii innlity of desit^n, or boldness and breadth of style. This 
"ood lady’s murder took jdace earlv In the rcipjn of Georpje 
III. — a rei^u which was notoriously favourable to the arts 
i^onerally. Slie lived in College Green, with a single maid- 
servant, neither of them having any pretension to the notice 
of history but what they derived from the great artist whose 
workmanshi]) I am recording. One fme morning, when all 
Bristol was alive and in motion, some suspicion arising, the 
neighbours forced an entrance into the house, and found 
Mrs lluscombe murdered in her bedroom, and the servant 
murdered on the stairs: this was at noon; and, not more 
than two hours b(‘fore, both mistress and servant liad been 
seen alive. To tlie best of my remembrance, this was in 
1 7 (i t ; upwards of sixty years, therefore, have now elapsed, 
and yet the artist is still undiscovered. The suspi(*ious of 
posterity have setllod upon two pretenders — a baker aiid 
a chimney-sweeper. But posterity is wrong ; no unprac- 
tised artist could have conceived so bold an idea as that of 
a noonday murder in the heart of a great city. It was no 
obscure baker, gentlemen, or anonymous chimney-sweeper, 
be assured, that executed this work. J know who it was. 
(Here there teas a general which at length broke out into 
open applause; upon which the lecturer blushed^ and icent on 
with much earnestness.) For heaven’s sake, gentlemen, do 
not mistake me ; it was not J tliat did it. I have not the 
vanity to think myself equal to any such achievement; be 
assured that you greatly overrate my poor talents; Mrs 
B uscombe’s aflair w as far beyond my slender abilities. But 
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I came to know wlio llie artist was, from a c'Jobrated sur- 
geon who assisted at his dissection. 'I'his gentleman had 
a private museum in the w^ay of his profession, one corucr 
of which was occupied by a cast from a man of remarkably 
fine jiroportions. 

“ That,” said the surgeon, “is a cast from the celebrated 
Lancashire highwayman, wlio concealed his profession for 
some time from his neighbours, by drawing woollen stock- 
ings over his horse’s legs, and in that way muflling the 
cl.'itter which lie must else have made in riding up a flagged 
alley that led to his stable. At the time of his execihion 
for highway robbery, I was studying under Crnickshank : 
and Ihc man’s figure W’as so uncommonly fine, that no 
money or exertion was spared io get into possession of him 
with the least possible delay. I>y the connivance of the 
undcr-sherifT, he was cut down wilhiii the legal time, and 
inslantly put into a chaise-aiKl-ibiir ; so tliat, when he 
roacluid Cruic.kshank's, lie was ])osi(ivcIy not dead. j\Ir 

, a young student at that lime, had tlie lionour of giv- 

inp; him the coup de (jrace^ and finishing I he scrileiice of the 
law.” This remarkable anecdote, uhich seemed to imply 
that all the gentlemen in the dissecting-room were amateurs 
of our class, struck me a good deal; and I was repealing 
it one (lay to a Ijaiicashiro lady, who thereupon informed 
me, that she had herself lived in the neighbourhood of that 
highwayman, and well remembered two circumstances, 
which combined, in the opinion of all Iiis neighbours, to 
lix upon him the credit of jNFrs Jtuscombe’s affair. One 
was, the fact of his absence for a whole fortnight at th(i 
period of that murder; the other, that, within a very litth* 
time after, the neighbourhood of this highwayman was 
deluged with dollars: now, JNIrs Kiiscoinbc was known lo 
have hoarded about two thousand of that coin. JJe the 
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artist, however, who he mip-ht, the affair remains adiKablc 
monument of his jj^enius; for siieli was tlic impression of 
awe, and the sense of ])owcr left heliind, by the strcnp:th of 
conception manifested in this murder, tliat no tenant (as I 
was told in 1810) liad been found up to tliat time for ]VrTs 
Jluseombe’s house. 

13iit, ^\liilst I thus enlojifisc the Hast onibian case, let me 
not be su])[)osod to overlook the many other rneeimens of 
extraordinary merit spread over the face of this century. 
Such cases, indeed, as that of Miss Jlland, or of Captain 
Jlonnellan, and Sir Th(‘ophil!is Tlonphton, shall never have 
any coniitenaiiec from me. Fie on these dealers in poison, 
say I : can they not keep to the old honest way of ciittinj^ 
throats, witliout introdiicinp; such abominable innovations 
from Italy ? J coiJsid(‘r all these ])oisoninp; cases, compared 
with ilie legitimate style, as no bettor than wax-work by 
the side of sculpture, or a lithographic print by the side of 
a fine Volpato. l>nt, disiiiFsing these, there remain many 
(ixccllent worhs of art in a pure style, siioh as nobody need 
be ashamed to own ; and this CAory candid eoiiiioisseur will 
admit. Candid, observe, 1 say ; for great allowances must 
be made in these eases; no artist can ever be sure of 
carrying through his own fine preconception. Awkward 
disturbances wdll arise; peojde will not submit to have 
their throats cut quietly; they will run, they will kick, 
tlicy wilH)itc; and whilst the portrait painter often lias to 
complain of too much torpor in his subject, the artist in 
our line is generally embarrassed by loo much animation. 
At the same time, however disagreeable to the artist, this 
tendency in murder to excite and irritate the subject is 
certainly one of its advantages to the world in general, 
which we ought not to overlook, since it favours the de- 
velopment of latent talent. Jeremy Taylor notices with 
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admiral ion the extraordinary leaps which pi^plc will take 
nndor llie influence of fear. There was a slnkinj*’ instance 
of this ill the recent case of the JMdvoans: the boy cleared 
a hei‘ 2 ;ht, such as he will never clear ajrsiin to his dyinj;* day. 
Talents also of the most brilliant desj-ription for thumping-, 
and, indeed, for all the <r 3 ’innastic exercises, have sonielinics 
been developed by the ]>anic which accompanies our artists; 
talents else buried and hid under a bushel, to the j)ossessors, 
as much as to tlunr friends. T remember an interesting il- 
lustration of this fact, in a case which 1 learned in Germany. 

Kiding oin* day in the neighbourhood of Munich, I over- 
look a distinguish(‘d aniatcmr of our society. wlu)se name, 
for obyious reasons, T shall conceal. This gentleman 
informed me that, liiuling liimsolf weari«‘d with the frigid 
plcjisures (such he estceiiu'd them) of neu'e amaleiirship, 
he had quilted England for the Contiiami — meaning to 
]H’a(dis(i a lit lie prolessionally. For this pnrpo''C lie re 
sorted to Germany, eoneeiving the p«)lice in that part f)f 
Europe to be more heavy and drowsy than elsewhere. 
Ills (Idmt as a ])ractilioi!er took place at ]\lannheim ; and, 
knowing me to be a brother amateur, ho freely communi- 
cated the whole of his mai<leu adventure. “0])positc lo 
my lodging,” said he, “liv(M] a bak(‘r: he was sonuMvliat of 
a miser, and lived quite alone. "WlK'Hier it were his gj-eal 
expanse of chalky face, or what (‘Iso, 1 know not, bul the 
fact w'as, I ‘ fancied’ him, and resolved to comm^iee biisi- 
iiess nj)on his throat, which, by the w'H}", he always carried 
bare — a fa^hion which is very irritating to my desires. 
Precisely at ('ight o'clock in the evening, 1 observed that 
he regularly shut up his windows. One night I w\ntclic<l 
him w hen thus engaged — bolted in aft (a* him — locked the 
door — and, addressing liim with grc.at siiavily, accjiiaintod 
him wdth the nature of my errand ; at the same time ad- 
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visiug him to make no resifitanco, which would be mutually 
unpleasant. So saying, I drew out my tools ; and was pro- 
ceeding to operate. l>ut at this spectacle the baker, who 
seemed to have been fitnick by catalepsy at my first an- 
nouncement, awoke into Ircmcndons agitation. ‘I will 
not be murdered r he shrieked aloud; ‘w'hat for will I’ 
(meaning shall 1) ‘lose my precious Ihroat?’ — ‘AVhat 
for?’ said I ; ‘ if for no other reason, for this —that you 
put alum into your bread. But no matter, alum or no 
alum (for I was resolved to forestall any argument on thnt 
})oint), know that I am a virtuoso in the art of murder — 
am desirous of improving m 3 "sclf in its details — and am 
ciiamonrcd of your vast surface of throat, to w'hich I am 
determined to be a customer.’ — ‘Is it bo?’ said he, ‘ l)ut 
I’ll find you a cnslomcr in another lino;’ and so saying, he 
threw himself into a boxing attitude. The very idea of 
Ids boxing struck me as ludicrous. It is true, a Loudon 
baker had distinguished himself in the ring, and bceamo 
known to lame under the title of the Master of the Bolls ; 
but he was young and unspoiled : Avhereas, this man wns a 
monstrous fcalher-bcd in person, fifty years old, and totally 
out of condition. Spite of all this, however, and contend- 
ing against me, who am a master in the art, lie made so 
desperate a d(irouee, that many times I feared he might 
turn the tables upon me ; and that I, an amateur, might 
be niurdlted by a rascally baker. Wliat a situation! 
Minds of sensibility will sympathise with my anxiety. Ilow 
severe it was, you may uiulersiarid by this, that for the first' 
thirteen rounds the baker positively had the advantage. 
Round the Mth, 1 received a blow on the riglit eye, winch 
closed it up ; in the end, I believe, this was my salvation; for 
the anger it roijsed in me was so great, that, in tlic next, and 
every one of the three following rounds, 1 floored the baker. 
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“ Round lOtli. The bsikcr came up piping, and manifestly 
the worse for wear. Ilis geometrical exploits in the four 
last rounds had done him no good. However, he showed 
some skill in stoppijig a message which I was sending to 
bis cadaverous mug ; in deliveriiig which, my foot slipped, 
and I went down. 

'•‘Round 20th. Surveyrng the baker, I became ashamed 
of having been so much bothered by a shapeless mass of 
dough; and I went in liercel}', and administered some severe 
])iinishmeut. A rally look i)lace — both went down — baker 
undermost — ten to thr(‘(j on amateur. 

“Round 21st. The bak(Tjum[)ed up with snr])rising 
agility; iftdeeil, he managed his j)ins capitally, and fought 
wonderfully, considering that he was dr(‘nc)i(‘»l in perspira- 
tion ; but the vSliine was now taken out of liijn, and his 
game was the mere cITect of panic. It was. now ch*ar that 
he could not la.'t much longer, lii the course of this round 
we tried the weaving systenn, in which I had greatly I lie 
advaulagc, and hit him repeatedly on the conk. J\Iy reason 
for this was, that liis eoiik was covered uith carhuiicles; 
and 1 thought I should vex liim by taking such liberties 
with his coiik, whieh iii fact I did. 

“ Tlic three Jicxt rounds, the master of the rolls stag- 
gered about like a cow on the ice. Seeing how matters 
stood, in round 21th I whispered something inio his ear, 
which sent him down like a shot. It was nothing more 
llian my private opinion of the value of his throat, at an 
nnimity oflice. This little confidential wliisper allectcd 
him greatly; the very perspiration was frozen on his face, 
and for the next two rounds I Jiad it all my own way. 
And when I called time for the 27tli round, lie lay like a 
log on the tloor.” 

After which, said I to the amateur, “It maybe pre- 
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Burned that j’on aeeoiuplished your purpose.” “You are 
ri^ht,” said he, mildly, “I did; and a great satisfaction, 
you know, it was to iny mind, for by tliis means I killed two 
birds with one stone;” meaning that he liad botli thuinped 
the bak(*i* and nmrdcM'cd him. Now, for the life of me, 1 
could not see thnl; for, on the contrary, to my mind it ajv 
peared that lie had taken two stones kill one bird, hav- 
ing been obliged to lake the conceit out of Idm first with 
liis fist, and then with his tools. Hut no matter for his 
logic. The moral of his story was good, for it showiul 
what an astonidiiiig sfiiniilns to latent talent is contained 
in any reasonable jirospect of being murdered. A pursy, 
unwield}', haircataleiitie baker of Mannheim had absolutely 
fought sevfMi- and -twenty rounds with an accomplished 
English box(‘r, merely upon this ins])iration ; so greatly 
jvas natural genius exalted and sublimed by the genial 
])rescncc of his murderer. 

Iteally, gentlemen, when one hears of such things as 
these, it becomes a duty, perhaps, a little to soften that 
extreme asjiei’ity with which most men siicak of murder. 
To hear people talk, you woiihl siqiposo that all the disad- 
vantages and inconveniences were on the side of being 
murdered, and that there were none at all in not being 
murdered. Eiit eoiisiderato men think otherwise. “ Cer- 
tainly,” says Jeremy 'raylor, it is a less temporal evil to 
fall by the rudeness of a sword than the violence of a fever: 
and the axe ” (to which lie might have added flic ship-car- 
penter’s mallet and the crowbar), “a much less allUctiou 
than a strangury.” Yeiy true; the bishop talks like a 
wise man and an amattnir, as I am sure ho was ; and an 
other great pliilo'^opl’ier, Marcus Aurelius, was equally above 
the vulgar prejudices on this subject. He declares it to 
be one of “the noblest functions of reason to know whether 
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it is time to walk out of tlie world or not.” (T5ook iii., 
Colters’ Translation.) No sort of kno^\lo(lp:c being rarer 
than this, surely that man must be a most philanthropic 
character, who undertakes to instrnet people in this branch 
of knowledge gratis, and at no little hazard to himself. 
All this, however, I throw out only in tlic way of specu- 
lation to future moralists ; declaring in the ineantinie jny 
own private conviction, that vciy few men commit murder 
upon pliilanthropic; or patriotic ])rinci])les, and re])ealiiig 
wliat I have already said onec at least — that, as to the 
majority of murderers, they are iiieorrcet eharaeters. 

With respect to the AVilliiims’ mnril(‘i*s, the snl)liMie.st and 
most entire iu their ex(*el!cnee thtit ever wt n? eonnnltled, 1 
shall not allow myself to speak ineidonlaby. Nothing less 
than an cjitire Iceturc, or oven an entire eonrso of lectures, 
would sulfice to expound t heir merits.'' Ibit <ine curious fact 
conjiectod with his case I shall mention, ])ecanse it sceni'-’ to 
imply that the blaze of his genins absolutely dazzled tlie eyi‘ 
of criminal justice. You all remember, 1 doubt m)t, that 
the inslriiiiients with which lie cxecnied liis Jiivt great v/ork 
(the murder of* the Marrs) were a ship-ear])cii(er’s malhit and 
a knife. Now, the mallei belonged to an old Sw edc, one Jolin 
Peterson, and bore his initials. 'Fliis iiisiruiiient Williams 
left behind him in ^farv's lionse, and it fell into the hands 
of the niagisl rates. 13iit, gentleiiieii. it is a fact that llic 
publication of this circuinslance of tlie inilials lei! imme- 
diately to the ap])rehonsion of AVillianis, and, if made earlier, 
would have prcviMitcd his second great work (the murder 
of tlie Williamsons), which took 2 >lace precisely twelve days 
after. Yet the magistrates kept back lids fact from the 
public for the entire twelve days, and until that second 


* See the Postscript at the end orUii^ jnjjer. 
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work was accomplislieil. That fiiiisliecl, they publialu d it, 
a|)parcnlly feeling Unit Williams had now clone emongh for 
his fame, and that his glory was at length placed beyond 
the reach of accident. • 

As to Mr Thurtell’s case, I know not what to say. 
Naturally, 1 have every disposition to think highly of my 
predecessor ill I he chair of this sociel) ; and I acknowledge 
that his lectures i\erc unexceptionable, bui, speaking in- 
genuously, 1 do really think that his principal performance, 
as an artist, has been much overrated. I admit, that at first 
J was myself carried away by the general enthusiasm. On 
the morning when the murder was made known in London, 
there was llui fullest meeting of amateurs that I have ever 
known since the days of Williams; old bedridden coiinois- 
senrs, who bad got into a pecwisli way of sneering and 
.complaining “lluit there was ludliing doing,” now hobbled 
down to our club-room: snob liilarity, sueli benign expres- 
sion of general satisfaclioii, I liavo rarely witnessed. On 
every side you saw people sluiking bands, congratulating 
each other, and forming dinner parties for the evening; and 
nothing was to liedioard but triumpliaiit challenges of — 

“ Well ! will t/iis do?” *‘18 tin's the right tiling?” “Are 
you satisfied at last ?” I3ul, in the middle of the row, I 
remember, we all grew silent, ou liearing llio old cynical 

amateur L. S stumping along wilh his wooden leg; 

he entered the room with liis usual scowl ; and, as he ad- 
vanced, he eontirmed to growl and stutter the whole way 
— “Merc plagiarism — base plagiarism from bints that 1 
llirow out ! Lesidiis, his style is as harsh as Albert JDurcr, • 
and as coarse as Fi;seli.” JMany thought that this was 
mere jealousy, and general waspishucss ; but I confess that, 
when the first glow of cnihusiasrn had subsided, 1 have 
found most judicious critics to agree that there was some- 
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thing fahetio in tljc stylo of Thurtoll. The fiu:L is, he was 
a member of our society, wliicli naturally gave a fricmlly 
bias to our jiulgmonts ; and his person was universally 
familiar to the “ fancy,” which gave him, with the whole 
Tiondon public, a temporary popularity, that his ])reten- 
sions arc not capable of supporting; f»)r opinionum commotta 
dekt dies, natunv judicia conjinnat. There was, however, an 
unrniishod design of Tliurtcll’s for the murder of a man 
with a pair of dund)-bells, which I admired gr(‘atly; it was 
a mere outline, that he never filled in; but to my mind it 
seemed every way snjx'vior to his ^-hief work. I remember 
that there was great regret expressed by some amateurs 
that this sketch should have been left in an iinlinished state: 
but there I cannot agree with them; for the fragments and 
first bold onlliiies of original artists have often a felicity 
about tliem whieli is apt to vanish in the management of 
the details. 

The case of tlic jVl‘Keans ‘^ E consider far beyond the 
vaunted iierformaiicc of Thiirtell — indeed, above all praise ; 
and bearing that relation, in fact, to tlic immortal works 
of AVilliams, which the “ JlOncid” laaii's to the “ Jliad.” 

Tbit it is now lime (hat I should say a few words about 
the principles of murder, not with a view to rt^ailate your 
practice, but your judgment : as to old women, and the 
mob of ncws[)aper readers, they are jdeased witli anytliing, 
provided it is bloody enough. But tlie mind of sensibility 
requires something more. First, then, let us speak of the 
kind of person who is adapted to the purpose of the mur- 
derer; sccoiidh/, of the place where; thirdi^, of the time 
when, and oilier little circumstances. 

As to the person, T suppose it is evident that he ought 
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to l)(' a g-ood man ; boraiisa, if lie were not, he mi«:hi liim- 
solf, liy possihilily, be eoiitemplatinjjj murder at the rery 
timf' ; and siicli (liamond-ciit-diainoiid” tussles, tlioujrh 
plea^^a ut enoii;;li \v]i(;rc iiotliiiiijf belter is stirrin^;, arc really 
iiol what a (‘ritie (‘an allow himself to call miirdi^rs. I 
could nieiitioM sonic jieojile (F name no names) who have 
been i.iurdered liy oilier peo[)l(‘ in a. d irk lane; and so far 
all seemed eorr('el (‘iiou^li ; but, on looking farther into the 
matter, the public, liave liceome aware that the murdered 
p;irty nas liiinsi'lf, at. the monnml, planning to rob his 
mnulerer, at the least, and possibly to mnrd(*r him, if he 
had been strong enough. Wdieiiover that is the cas(^, or 
may b(? thought to be tlie ease, farewell to all the genuine 
clfecls of tlio art. F<3r tlie linal jiurposc of iinird(T, (‘on- 
sidei ed as a line art, is precisely the same as that of tragedy, 
in Aristo(h‘’s ae(!ouu( of it; viz., ‘Ho edeanse the heart by 
iiKiMiis of pity and tcuTor.” Now, terror there may be, 
but how can tlierc be any pity for one tiger destroyed by 
anolher tigiir? 

It is also (‘vidoiit that the jierson selected ought not to 
be a public; (.-liaracter. For indaiicc?, no judicious artist 
would have at t eniptcd to murder Abraham Newland.* For 
the case was this : everybody read so much about Abraham 
Newlaiid, and so f(‘w peoide ever saw him, that to the 
general Indief he was a mere abstract idea. And I remem- 
ber, that on(;(!, wIkmi T happened to mention that I had 
dined at a eoflec-honsc in company with Abraham Newhind, 

* Ahniliiirn Ncwlaiul is now utterly forfjottcii. JJut when this 
was written, his nsiine liad not cea.M*d to riii;^ in British ears, as the 
most familiar and most Sij;nilicaiitlliat i>erha]>s has ever existed. It 
was the name \\hi?li apiiearcd on the f.icc of all Bank of lOngland 
notes, great or small ; and ha'1 been, for more than a (jiiarter of a 
century (especially throagh the wJiolc career of the French Kevo- 
lution), a short-hand expression for paper money in its safest form. 
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evcrvbod}’ looked scornfully at me, as thongl> I had jire- 
1 ended to havo played at billiards ^^itll Pn-ster John, or lo 
have had an affair of honour \\itli Iho Pope. And, by the 
way, the J’ope would be a very ini]>roper person to murder: 
for ho has such a virtual ubiquity as the fath(*rof Christen- 
dom, and, like tin* cuckoo, is so often heard but never seen, 
thfit I sus])cct most jieoplo regard him also as an abstract 
idea. AVhero, indeed, a public man is in the habit of giv- 
ing dinners, “ with every delicacy tlic season,” the case 
is very different : every person is satisfied that he is no ab- 
stract idea; and, therefore, there can be no ii/iprojU’iel v in 
murdering him ; ordy that his murder will fall into the class 
of assassinations, which T have not y(‘t treated. 

Thirdlij. The snbje<-t chosen ought to be in good health : 
for it is absolutely liarbarous lo murder a ^iek person, who 
is usually quite uiiablj^to bear it. On this pviiieiple, no 
tailor oinrlit to bo (;hosen who is above twenly-fivcs for after 
that age lui is sure to be dysjieptic. Or at least, if a man 
will hunt in that warren, }h‘ nill of conrsi* think it his duty, 
on the old established equation, to murder some imilliplo 
of 0 — say 18, 27, or 3G. And hero, in this benign atten- 
tion to the comfort of sick people, yon will observe the 
usual effect of a lino art to soften and refine the fi'clings. 
The world in general, genllemcn, arc very bloody-minded ; 
and all they want in a murder is a coj)ious effusion of 
blood ; gaudy (lis])lay in this point is enough for duhi, IJut 
the enlightened connoisseur is mori* relined in-hi^ taste; 
and from our art, as from all the other liberal arts when 
Ihoronghly mastered, the result is, to luimaiiise the heart ; 
so true is it, that 

“ Tngenuas didicisso fidclitc'r artpfl, 

Emollit nioifs, ncc siiiit cs.se fero.s.” 

A philosophic friend, well known for his philanthropy 
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and "onoral beidjiifnity, su^jjfosls that the subject chosen 
ought also to have a family of young children wholly de- 
poiidoiit on his exerlions, by way of deepening the pat’ios. 
And, undoubtedly, this is a judicious cautiou. Yet I would 
not insist too keenly on such a condition. Severe good 
tuftte un(|nestionably suggests it ; but still, where the man 
was otherwise unobjectionable in ]>oirit of morals and 
health, I would not look witli too curiou.^ a jealousy to a 
restriction which might have the ofleet of nan owing the 
artist’s sidicre. 

So much for the person. As to the time, the place, and 
the tools, I liave many things to say, which at present I 
have no room for. The good sense of the jiractitioner has 
iiMially directed him to night and privacy. Yet there 
have not been wanting cases where this rule was departed 
from with oxcellout efl’c'ct. Fn resjjioct to time, JVFrs Ilus- 
(•oinbe’s case is a beautiful exception, which I have already 
noticed; and in respect both to time and place, there is 
a fine exception in the annals of Edinburgh (year 1805), 
fitmiliar to every child in Edinburgh, but which has unac- 
comital)ly been defrauded of its due portion of fame amongst 
English amateurs. The case 1 mean is tluit of a porter 
to one of the banks, who was murdered, whilst carrying a 
bag of money, in broad daylight, on turning out of the 
High Street, one of the most public streets in Europe; and 
the murderer is to this hour undiscovered. 

“Sed fugit intcrca, fiigit iri*ci)!ir{il)ile ti'inpus, 

Snigula diiin capi. circum\ectiimur amore.” 

And now, gentlemen, in conclusion, let me again solemnly 
disclaim all iiretcnsions on my own part to the character 
of a professional man. I never attempted any murder in 
my life, except in the yen" 1801, upon the body of a tom- 
cat; and that turned out diflereiitly from my intention. 
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SLirPLEMENTARY PAPER ON MDRDER, 

CONSrOKRIH) AS ONK OF TIIH FlM’ ARTS. 


A (iooi) infiiiy years n^-o. the render may remember that I 
eaiiu; forward in the character of a dilettante in murder. 
lVrhn])s dllHiante is too stroi)^;’ a word. Connomeur is 
belter suit(‘d to the scTuples and infirmity of public taste. 
I suppose tliere is no linrm in thnt^ at least. A man is not 
])Ound to i)ut Ids eyes, cars, and understanding into his 
brcechcs-pockt‘t wlicn he meets witlf a murder. If ho is 
not ill a downriglit comatose state, I sni)])osc he must see 
tluit one murder is better or worse tlian another, in point 
of good taste, jVrurdorvS liavo tlieir little dilferences and 
shades of nieiil, as well as statitT^s, pictun's, oratorios, 
cameos, intaglios, or what not. You may be angry with 
the man for tnlking too much, or too publicly (as to the 
loo much, that I deny — a man can never mdtivate his taste 
too highly) ; but yon mu.st allow" him to think, at any rate. 
AVell, would you believe it? all my neighbours came to 
liear of that little aesthetic essay which 1 had published; 
and, unfortunately, hearing the very same tiujo of a 
club that I was coimeetcd with, and a dinner at which ] 
jiresidod— both tending to the same little object as the essny, 
viz., the difihsion of a just taste among Her* Majesty’s 


* Her Miijosfy : — In thu lectu.e. having occasion to refer to the 
reigning so\creign, 1 s.-iid Ilis ALij\hty j for at tliattimc William 
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subjects, they got up the must barbarous ealumuios against 
me. Jn particular, they said that T, or that the club (whit-h 
comes to the Kfimo thing), had oflerod bounties on A\elI-eoTi- 
d acted honiicidi's — with a scale of drawbacks, in ease of 
any one defect or Maw, necording to a table issued to pri- 
vate friends. Now, let me tell the whole truth about the 
dinner and the chib, and it will be s(‘eu how malicious tin* 
world is. JJut tirv^t, courideutially, allow me to say what 
iiiy real principles are upon the matter in (piestioii. 

to murder, I never committed om‘ in my life. ItV 
a well-known thing amongst all my friends. 1 can get a 
])aper to ccrlif}' as much, signed by lots of pcojile. In- 
deed, if yon come to that. 1 ilonbt whether many pi‘oj)!e 
could lu’oduec as strong a certificate. Mine would be as 
big as a breakfast tablcclotli. I'limv is indeed one member 
of theelnb, \^ho pretends to say he caught me once makiiig 
loo free with his throat on a chib night, after evcu’vbo.ly 
else had retin'd. Uni, observe, he slinllh's in his story 
necording to liis slate of eivilation. AVhcii not far gom*, 
he contents himself with saying that lie eaimht mo ogling 
his thr<!at; and llial I uas melancholy for s(unc weeks 
after, arnl that my voice sonndeil in a way expressing, to 
tlie nice car of a connoisseur, Me o/’ <)pj)orfu//ilirs 
but the club all know that he is a disa])pointed man hiin- 
Bclf, and that In' S])caks qiiernloiisly at times about 'lie 
fatal ncgh'ct of a man\ coming abroafl willMUit I'i.- tends. 
Uc^ult's, all this is an afiair between t\\f> amateurs, and 
(‘\eryl)od\" makes allowances for lillli‘ a-jna’ities and tlb.- 
in such a case. “Unt,” say you, ‘df no murderer, yon may 
have encouraged, or even have bcsjiuken a murder.” 
upon my honour — no. And that was the very point I 

IV. was oil tlio lliroiie: but bctwcoii tlii* hwtiiro niid this ’'UgjilcTiwiit 
bud occunvd the arressioii of our j)’**"**!!! 
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wished to ari^iie for your satisAictiou. The iriith is, 1 am 
ji v(‘ry particular man in everything- relating to inurdi-r ; 
and ])erliaps 1 carry rny delicacy too far. *The Slagirite 
most justly, and jiossihly with a view to iiiy case, placed 
virtue in tin; ru fic(rav, or middle point between two extremes. 
.V golden im'an is certainly what every man should aim at. 
]>ut it is easiiM- talking than doing; ai'd. my infirmity being 
notoriously too much milkiness of heart, 1 llnd it diflienlt 
to maintain that steady eipiatoHal line between the two 
poles of too much murder on the one hand, and too little 
on the otluT. 1 am too soft — and jicople get excused 
through me — nay, go through life without an allemiit made 
iH>ou I hem, that ought ymMo be excused. I believe, if I 
had the management of things, there would hardly be a 
mnrch'i* from y(‘ar’s end to year’s end. In fact, I’m for 
pea<;e, and (piietnoss, and fawningness, and what may lie 
styled hnocJciiitj-viKkrness, A man came to me as a can 
<lidate fir the jilacc of my servant, just then vacant. ITe 
had the reputation of having dabbled a little in oiir art; 
some said, not vvithoiit merit. What startled nn', however, 
wa<!, that he supposed this art to bo part of his regular 
duties ill my servici*, and talked of having it coushhu’ed in 
his wages. Now, that was a thing 1 v\(mld not allow; so 
I said at once, “itichard (or James, as the case might be), 
you misunderstand my character. If a man will ami must 
practise this diHicnlt (and allow me to add, dangerous) 
branch of art — if he has u,ii overruling genius for it, why, 
in that case, all I say is, that ae might as w^ell jinrsiK* his 
studies whilst living in my service as in another’s. Ami 
also, I may observe, that it can do no harm citlier to liiin- 
self or to the subject Oii whom he operates, that he should 
be guided by men of iiion taste than liiinsclf. Genius 
may do much, but long study of the art must always eii- 
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title a man to ofTer advice. So far I will — general 

princ-iples I will Ruggesf.. I>ut avS to any particular case, 
once for all 1 will have nothing to do with it. Never tell 
me of any spceial work of art you are meditating — 1 set 
my face against it in toto. For, if once a man indulges 
hhnself in murder, very soon lui conies to think little of 
robbing ; and from robbing he comes next to drinlving and 
Sabbath -breaking, and from that to incivility and ])ro- 
crastination. Once begin upon tliis downwai’d path, you 
tievcr know where yon are to stop. Many a man has 
dated his ruin from some murder or other tliut ])crha})s he. 
thought little of at the time. PrlnctpHs vhsla — lliai’s jny 
rule.” Such was my speech, and I liavc always acted up 
to it; so, if that is not being virtuous, I should be glad to 
know what is. But now about the diimeraiid the club. 
'Flic chib was not parti(*ularly of my cri‘ation; it arose 
pretty much as other similar associations, for the jiropa- 
galioji of trutli and the commuiiicalion of now ideas ; ratlier 
from the necessities of things, tlian upon any one man’s 
suggestion. j\s to the dinner, if any man more than an- 
other could be held responsible for that, it na^ a member 
known amongst us by the name Toad-in-lhc-holc, ITc 
was so called from his gloomy misanthropical disiiosition, 
which led him into constant disparagements of all modern 
murders as vicious abortions, lielonging to no autlicnhe 
school of art. The linest performances of our ow n age he 
snarled at cynically; and at length this cpiorulous hunamr 
gi’cw upon him much, and he became so notorious as a 
Itiudator iewporis (wU\ that few jieojde cared to seek his 
society. This made him still more tierce and truculent. 
He wxmt about muttering and growling; wherever yon 
met him, he W'as solilocpiising, and saying, “ despicable 
pretender — without grouping — wdthoiit .two ideas upon 
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handling — without” — and there yon lost him. At length 
existence seemed to be painful to him ; be rarely spoke, he 
seemed conversing with phantoms in tlie air; his hoiise- 
kee}K:r informed us that his reading was nearly confined to 
‘"God’s llcvxngc niion Murder,” b}'” lieynolds, and a more 
ancient book of the same title, noticed by Sir Waller Scott 
in liis “‘L’ortunes of Nigel.” Sornelim. - porhajis, lie might 
read in tlie “Newgate Calendar” down to the year 1788, 
but he never looked into a l)ook more recent. In fact, he 
had a tlicory w'itli njgard to the Frcmdi Revolution, as 
having been the great <*aijse of dc'gcneration in murder. 
“Very soon, sir,” lie used to say, “men wdll have lost the 
art of killing iionltry: the very rudiments of the art will 
hav(* [lerished!” In the year 181 1, he rolirt^l from general 
socnely. Toad-in-thc-holc was no iiion* seen in any public 
resort. AVc missed him from liis wonted haunts — nor 
np the lawn, nor at the wood was he.” Ry the side of 
the main eonduit his listless hmgth at noontide he would 
stretch, and pore ujion the lilth that imnldled by. “Rveii 
dogs,” this pensive moralist wonhl say, “are not what lln^y 
were, sir — not what, thejy should be. T remember in iny 
grainlfather’s time that some dngs had an idea of ninrdor. 
I have known a iiiastilf, sir, that lay in anihnsh for a rival, 
yes, sir, and linally murdered liiiri, with pleasing eirciim- 
slaiices of good tastii. I also was on intimate terms of 
aeipiaintance with a tom-cat that was an assassin. Rut 

now” and then, the suhiect growing loo ])aiiiful, ho 

dashed his hand to his forehead, and <ient olV abruptly 
in a homeward direction towards his favoiirile conduit, 
where he was seen by an amateur in such a statij, that ho 
thought it dangerous to address him. Soon after Toad 
shut himsi'lf entirely up ; it was iiuderslood that he 
had resigned himself to luclaiielioly ; and at leiiglli rtio 
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prevailing notion was, that Toad-jii-tlio-liolr h.ul lianged 
himself. 

The world was wrong thcre^ as it had been on some other 
questions. Toad-in-tbc-hole might be sleeping, but deml 
he W'us not; and of that we soon Iiad oeular proof. One 
morning in 1812, an amateur surprised us with the news 
that lie had seen Toad-in-the-hole brushing witli hasiy 
ste])s the dews away, to meet the iiostman by the eondiiit 
side. Even that was something : liow mmdi more, to liear 
tliat ho liad shaved liis Ixiard — had laid aside his sad- 
colourcd clothes, and was adorned like a bridegroom of 
aneient days. Wliat could be the meaning of all this? 
AA’as Toad-in-the-hole mad? or how? S«)on after the 
secret was explained — in inor(‘ than a figurative sense 
“the murder was oiil.” For in came the Tiondon morning 
])apers, by which it appeared that but tliree days before 
a murder, tlie most siipiTb of the century by many degrees, 
had occurred in the heart of London. I ne(‘d hardly say, 
that this was the great (‘xlerminating rhif-d\ittvrc of Wil- 
liams at jMr IMarr’s, yo. 20, Ilatelifle Highway. That avmh 
the dt'but of the artist ; at h*ast for anything the i)nl)!ic 
knew. What oecurred a.t iMr Williamsoirs twelve nights 
afterwards — tlie second work turned out from the sann5 
chisel — some ]jeoplo prononneed e\cn snpei’ior. lint M\>ad- 
in-the-hole always “reclaimed,” he was even angry, at mk Ii 
comparisons, “This vulgar gout do. compart mou. as J.a 
Ilruyerc (?alls it,” lie would often remark, “ will Ijo our 
ruin ; each work has its own separate characteristics — 
each ill and for ilsi lf is incomparable. One, jicrhaps, 
might suggest the ‘Iliad’ — the other the ‘Odyssey:’ but 
what do yon get by such comparisous ? Neither ever Avas, 
or will be surpassed; and when you’ve talked for hours, 
you must still come back to that.” Yaiu, howeviu*, as all 
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criticism ifliglit be, he .often said that volumes iniglit be 
written on each case for itself ; and he even proposed to 
publish in quarto on the subject. 

Moantinie, how had Toad-in-the-holc happened to hear 
of this ^•r(‘at work of art so early in the morning;? Tie 
had received an account by express, despatched by a corre- 
spondent in Tiondon, who watched tl:“ nrogress of art on 
Toad's behalf, with a general commission to send off a spe- 
cial express, at whatever cost, in the ev(*nt of any estimable 
works af»])earing. The cx])ross arrived in the night-time; 
1 'oad-in-the-liolc was then gone to bed; he had been 
muttering and grumbling for lioiirs, but of course he 'was 
<adl(;d up. On reading the account, he threw his arms 
I’ound the express, declared him his brother and his pre- 
sei ver, and expressed his regret at not having it in his 
])0^^erto knight him. AVe, amateurs, having lu'ard that 
ho was abroad, and therefore had not hanged himself, made 
sure of soon seeing him amongst us. Aecordingly he soon 
arrived ; seized every man’s hand as he passed him— wrung 
it almost frantically, and kej)t ejaculating, “ Wliy, nov/. 
here’s something like a murder! — this is the real thing — 
this is geiiniiio — this is A\hat you can ap])rovc, can reeuin- 
mend to a friend; this — says every man, on rdleclion — 
this is the thing that ought to bo ! Such works arc ojiough 
to make us all young.” And in fact tiie general opinion is, 
that Toad-in-llie-hole would have died but fur tliis regener- 
ation of art, wliich ho called a second age of JjCo tin* 
^rcritli; and it was onr duty, nc said, solemnly to comme- 
morate it. At present, and m attcmlauU he pro2)osed that 
the club should meet and dine together. A dinner, there- 
fore, was given by the club; to which all amateurs were 
invited from a distance of cne hnmlrcd miles. 

Of this dinner, there arc ample short-hand notes amongst 
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the archives of the club. But lliey are not ci|t ended,” td 
speak diidomatically; and the ivi)orter, who only could 
p:ivc tlie wliolc report m extensn^ is missing — 1 believe 
murdered. Meantime, in years long aft(‘r that day, and on 
an occasion ])erhaps equally interesting, viz., the turning 
up ot* Thugs and Thuggism, another dinner was given. Of 
ih\> I myself kept notes, for fear of another accident to the 
short-hand reporter. And I liere.Mil)joiii Iheni. TViad-in- 
the-hole, 1 must mention, was present at this dinner. ]n 
fact, it was one of its sentimental meidonls. J>eing as old 
a'^ the valleys at the dinner of J812, naturally he was as old 
a-^ the hills at the Thug dinnert^f 18;)S. He had taken to 
wearing his ])eard again; why, or with wliat view, it ])asses 
ni} jtersiminon to tell you. I>ut sf) it \\a<. And las aj)- 
[)earanee was most benign and ACiierablc. Nothing could 
equal the angelic radiance of his smil(‘, as he impiired after 
the uiifortunate reporter (whom, as a i)l(‘cc of [)ri\ale 
seandal, I should tell you that he was himseif sup])Osed to 
have murdered in a raj dure of creative art): the answer 
was, with roars of hinghler, from the nndcr-shcrilf of our 
county — “ Xon est iincntu>.” Toa<i-in-tho-holc laughed 
OLitrag('onsly at this: in fact, we all thought ho was chok- 
ing ; and, at the earm^sl request of llie company, a musical 
comj) 0 >or furnished a most beautiful glee upon the occasion; 
which was sung five times after dinner, with universal ap- 
])lause and iiicxtinguisliablc langhUT, the woials being theM^ 
(and the chorus so contrived, as most bcaulirully to mimic 
the peculiar hiught(3r of Toad-in-the-hole) : — 

“ Et interrogjitiim cst h- 'road-in-thc-lolo — Ul)i est ille ve])orter? 

Et rehi>oiisuin cst cmii cachinno — A'ow fst inventus.'^ 

Choriib. 

“DeintlQ iteratum est ab omnibiii, cum c.'whiiinatioiic iiinlulanto 
trepidante — Non est inventus.'* 

( n . 
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Toad-Iii-^ie-hole, I ought to mention, about nine 3’ears? 
before, when an express from Edinburgh brought him the 
earliest intelligence of tlic Biirke-and-Tlare revolution in th-' 
art, went mad upon llie spot; and, instead of a i)ension to the 
ext)pess for even one life, or a knighthood, endeavoured to 
Ilurke liiui; in consequence of wliicli he was put into a strait - 
walsleoal. And that was tlic reason we liad no dinner then. 
J>nt now all of us were alive and kicking, stiait-waistcoaters 
and others; in fact, not one absentee was rci)orted upon the 
ent ire roll. There were also many foreign amateurs present. 

Dinner being over, and the cloth drawn, there was a 
general call made for the new glee of estinventuH ; , but, 

as this would liave interfered with the requisite gravity of 
t he company during the earlier toasts, I overruled the call. 
After tlio milional toasts had been given, the first ollieial 
toast of tlic day was, TJw Old Man of the Mountains — 
drunk in solemn silence. 

Toad-iii-the-liolc returned thanks in a neat speech. lie 
likened Inmself to the Old Man of the Mountains, in a few 
brief ulhr>ions, that made the company yell with langhter ; 
and he couclndcd with giving the health of 

Mr 1 'on I[(uniner, with many thunks to him for his learned 
History of the Old Man and his subjects the assassins. 

. Upon this I rose and said, that doubtless most of the 
company were aware of the distinguished phn.'e assigned 
by orientalists to the very learned Turkish scholar, Yon 
Hammer the Austrian ; that ho had made the profonndest 
researches into onr art, as conm ilcd with those early and 
eminent artists, the Syrian assassins in the ])eriod of the 
Crusaders ; that his work had been for several years de- 
posited, as a rare treasure of art, in the library of the club. 
Even the author’s name, gentlemen, pointed him out as the 
historian of our art — Von Hammer 
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“Yes, yes,” interrupted Toad-in-tlie-holo, “Von ITain- 
mcr — bc’s tbe man for a malleus hoTcticorum, You all know 
wliai consideration Williams bestowed on the hammer, or 
the ship‘carpcntcr’s mallet, whicli is the same thinp**. Gentle- 
men, I give you another great hammer — Charles the Ham- 
mer, the Marteaii, or, in old Freneli, the INlartel — he ham- 
mered the Saracens till they were all as dead as door-nails.” 

“ Charles the JIa?7Wfe7'^ witli all the honourwS.” 

But the explosion of Toad-in-the-hole, together with the 
uproarious cheers for the grandpapa of Charlemagne, had 
now made the company iinmamigcable. The orchestra 
was again (‘hallcnged witli shouts the stormiest for the new 
glee, 1 foresaw a tcinpcstuons evening ; and 1 ordered 
myself to be strengthened with three waiters on each side; 
the vice-president with as many. Symptoms of unruly en- 
thusiasm were begnming to show out ; and I own that I 
myself was considerably excited, as the orchestra opened 
with its storm of music, and the impassioned glee began — 
“Et iiiteiTogatnm est ii Toad-in-the-holc — Tibi cst ille 
BeportcrV” And the frenzy of the passion Ijccamc abso- 
lutely convulsing, as the full chorus fell in — “Et iteratuin 
est al) omnibus — Non cst inventus.” 

The next toast was — The Jeirish Sicarii, 

Upon which I made the following explanation to the 
company : — “ (jcntlenicn, I am sui*e it will interest you all 
to hear that the assassins, ancient as they were, liad a race 
of predecessors in the very same country. All over Syria, 
but particularly in Palestine, during the early years <3f the 
Emperor Nero, there was a band of murderers, who pro- 
secuted their studies in a very novel manner. They did 
not practise in the night-lime, or in lonely places; Tbut, 
justly considering that great crowds arc in tlicmselves a 
sort of darkness by means of the dense pressure, and the im- 
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posi'ibilily of fitiduig out who it was tliat gave the blow, tmw 
iniiiglcd with mol)s everywhere ; particularly at the great 
pjischal feast in Jerusalem ; whore they actually had the an 
dacity, as Josephus assures us, to press into the temple — 
and whom should they choose for operating upon but Jona- 
lliaij hiiiis(iir, tlic rontifex Alaximus ? They murdered him, 
gentlemen, iis beautifully as if they had had him alone on a 
mo()nless night in a dark lane. And it was asked, 

who was the murderer, and where lie was ’’ 

Why, then, it was answered,” intcrruiitcd Toad-in-thc- 
liole, “‘AV/i cst inretifusJ** And then, in sjiite of all I could 
ilo or say, the orchestra opened, and the whole company 
licgan — Et iiiteiTogaturn est a Toad-in-thc-holc — Uhi est 
ille Sicariiis? Et responsum ost ab omnibus — iVon cst iu- 

vnitffs.'* 

^Vhcii the tempestuous chorus liad subsided, I began 
again: — ‘‘Gentlemen, you will find a very circumstantial 
account of the Sicarii in at least thi'co ditVerent parts of 
doseplms ; once in Book XX., sec. v., c. 8, of his ‘ Anti- 
quities once in Book I. of his ‘ Wars:’ but in sec. x. of 
the ell iijitor first cited you will find a particular d(‘scrij)1ion 
of their tooling. J’his is what he says : — ‘ They tooled wil h 
small scimitars not much ditlcrent from the I’ersian acinaar^ 
but more curved, and for all the world most like the Homan 
semi -lunar slcce.’* It is perfectly magnificent, gentlemen, to 
hear the sequel of their history. Perhaps the only case on 
record where a regular army of murderers was assembh'd, 
a Justus ccercitus^ was in the ca^o of these Sicaru. They 
mustered in such strength in the wilderness, that Festus 
himself was obliged to march against them with the Boman 
legionary force, A pitched battle ensued ; and this army 
of amateurs was all cut to pieces in the desert, lleavciis, 
gentlemen, what a sublime picture! The Roman legions 
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— the wilderness — Jenisalenriu the distance — an army uf 
murderors in the foregToniid !” 

The next toast was — “To the further improvement «.[ 
Tooling, and thanks to the Coinniittce for their stu’vices. ' 

Mr L., (ni behalf of the Conimittoo who had re[)orted on 
tliat subject, returned thanks. He made an interesting 
extract from the rojiort, by which it a])pearcd how v<My 
niueli stress had been laid formerly on tlie mode of tooling 
by tlie fatJuM's, Ijotli Greek and Latin. In eontirmalion «jf 
this ])leaMng fact, he made a \ery striking statement in re- 
ference to the eai'Iiest work of antedilin ian art. Falher 
Mersenne, that le.irjied French Uomaii Catliolie, in ])age 
one llionsaml four liundred and liiirt} -one'*' of his opt!r»)se 
Gonnnentai'v on (b'liesis, mentions, on the aiithorif;. of 
several rabbis, tliat tlnMjuarrel of Gain vith A))el \\a^ about 
a. young wonmn ; tliat, according to variou.' neeoimis, t‘ain 
had t(»oK!d nidi his t(‘oth (Abclem fuisso dilaeera- 

lum ii(Jain); aeccirding to many others, with the Jaw-’oone 
of an ass, which is the tooling adojited liy mosi ])ainhM>. 
Ibit it is pleasing to the mind tif sensibility to kiiow that, 
as science i‘.v|)anded, sounder ^iows were adopted. t)ni- 
author cuiilends for a ]>ilehfork, St CIirys()s4oin for a, 
sword, IreiKXJUS for a seylhe, and Ib’udentius, the (.’hristiaii 
poet of the fourlli century, for a liedging-lull. 'flib’ last 
writer delivers liis opinion thus; — 

KratiT, prolmtaj a'lnuhi-, 

Geniiiiiui curvo coUm irun^it SMi'tiilo ■” 

i. c., his brotliev, jealous of liis iittcsled sanctity, fruclure.s 
his fraternal throat with a curved hedging-bill. '‘All 
which is respectfully submitted by your committee, not so 
much as decisive of tlie question (for it is not), but in 

* “Page one thousand four hundred and thirty-one :”-• ///» /u//v, 
good reader, and no joke at all. 
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order to impress upon the /outhful mind the importance 
which has ever been attached to the quality of the toc ling 
by such men as Chrysostom and Irenaeus ” 

“Ircnteus, be hanged!” said Toad-in-the-hole, who now 
rose impatiently to give the next toast : — “ Our Irislifriends; 
wishing them a speedy revolution in tlieir mode of tooling, 
as well as in everything else coimectcd \*ith the art!” 

“Gentlemen, Til tell you the plain truth. Every day 
of the year we lake up a paper, wo read the opening of a 
murder. We say, this is good, this is charming, this is 
excellent ! llul, behold you ! scarcely have we read a little 
hirthcr, Ijcforc the word Tii)porary or Jlallina-something 
betrays the Irish manutacture. Instantly we loathe it ; we 
call to the waiter; we say, ‘Waiter, take away this ])ai)or; 
send it out of the house; it is absolutely a scandal in the 
nostrils of all just taste.* I appeal to every man, whether, 
on finding a murder (otherwise perhaj)S promising* enough) 
to be Irish, he docs not feel himself as much iiisultetl as 
when, Mad(;ira being ordered, lie find^ it to l)e Cape ; or 
when, taking up what ho takes to be a mushroom, it turns 
out what children call a toad-stool. Tithes, politics, some- 
thing wrong ill principle, vitiate every Irish murder. 
Gentlemen, this must be reformed, or Ireland will not be a 
land to live in ; at least, if vtq do live there, we must import 
all our murders, that's clear.” Toad-iii-lhe-holc sat down, 
growling with suppressed wrath; and the uproarious “Hear, 
hoar !” clamorously express 1 the general concurrence. 

Tlie next toast was — “ The sublime epoch of Biirkism 
and Harisin ! ” 

This was drunk with enthusiasm ; and one of the 
members, who spoke to the question, made a very curious 
communication to the company ; — “ Gentlemen, we fancy 
Burkism to be a pure invention of our own times : and in 
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fact no Pancirollus has ever enumcratcil this braiicli of 
art when writing de rchns deperdiu's. Still, I have ascer- 
tained that the essential |>rinci|*le of this variety in tlie art 
um know'n to the ancients; although, like tlie art of painting 
ni)on glass, of making the myrrhine cups, ifco., it was lost 
in the dark ages for want of encouragement. Tn the famous 
collection of Greek epigrams made by riamulos, is one upon 
a very fascinating case of Burkism : it is a iJeif(‘ct little 
gem of art. Tlie c])igram itself I cannot lay my luind upon 
at this moment; but the following is an abstract of it i>y 
Salmasius, as 1 find it in liis notes on Y opisciis : ‘ Kst et 
elcgans cpigrarama Lucilii, idii medicus et polliiiclnr dc 
compacto sic cgm’unt, iit modieiis a'gros onin(‘s enrm sna*. 
commissos occideret: this was the basis of tin? contract, 
you see, tliat on the one part llic doctor, for himself and 
his assigns, dolli nndortakc and contract duly and truly to 
murder all the jiatients committed to his charge : but why/ 
There lies the beauty of the case — Et nt jiollinctori amico 
sno traderct jioUingeiidos.^ The pollinctor, yon ai’c aware, 
was a person whose business it to dross and [irepan* 
dead liodies for burial. 1'’ he* original ground of the trans- 
action appears to have been sentimental : ‘ He was my 
friend/ says the murderous doctor ; ‘ he was dear to me/ 
in speaking of the pollinctor. But the law, gentlemen, is 
stern and harsh: the law wdll not hear of these tender 
motives: to sustain a contract of this nature in law, it is 
essential that a ‘consideration’ should be given. Now what 
was the consideration ? For thus far all is on the side of 
the pollinctor : he will be wtU paid for his services ; but, 
meantime, the generous, the noble-minded doctor gets 
notliing. Wbat was the equivalent, again I ask, which the • 
law would insist on the doctor’s taking, in order to estab- 
lish that ‘ consideration/ without which the contract had 



no force* ? Von sliall hear : ‘ Et nt polliiictor vicissini reXa* 
fioyms qiios fnrahaUir de pollinelione jnortuoriiiii incilico 
mitfcrct donis ad al]i.a;anda viiincra eonim qnos enraoat;’ 
i. p,, and that recipro(‘ally the jiollinctor should transmit to 
the plij’siciaii, as free pfts for tlie hiiiding up of wounds in 
those whom lie treated medicall}'', the belts or trusses 
(TfXn/xwmy) wliiHi lie had snrcmhd in purloining in the 
course of his functions about the corpses. 

“ Now, the cas(^ is c'h'ar : the whole went on a principle of 
reci[n*ocity whicli would Imvi* kcjd up the trade for ever, 
'fhe doctor nas alM) a surgi'on : he could not murder all 
his patients: some of the patients must be retained intact, 
hor tliese lie wauled linen bandages. J>ut, uiilia]>pily, tin? 
Itomans wore woollen, on which account it wa^^ that- Ihc}’ 
bathed so often. jMeantiine, IIktc linen to bo had in 
Home; but it was monstrou.dy dear; and the reXojuwz/ff, or 
linen swathing bandages, in which superstition obliged tlunn 
to bind n]i corps(‘S, Avould answer en[>il ally for I he surgeon. 
1'he doctor, therefore, conlracts to furnish his friend with a 
constant succession of cor] >ses, ])rovided,and bo it und(;rstood 
always, that his said friend, in n'turn, should sup])ly him with 
one-half of Hie article^ he would receivij from the friends of 
the pai'tics innrdored oi to be murdered. Tin; doci or invari- 
ably recommended lli^ invaluable friend the pollinetor (wliom 
lei ns call Ihe undertaker); llie undertaker, with eipial regard 
to the sacred righls of frieiuMiip, uniformly rcconimendod 
the doctor. Liki; Hyladcs and Orestes, they were models of 
a. perfect fiiendship : in their lives they were lovely : and 
cm the gallows, it is to be hoped, they were not divided. 

Ocnllemen, it makes me laugh liorribly, when I think 
of those two friends drawing and ro-drawing on each other: 

• Pollinetor in account \»'iih Doctor, debtor by sixteen 
c6r[)ses : creditor by forty-tive bandages, two of which 
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ilarnag’cd.* Thoir names unfortunately arc lost ; but I con- 
ceive they must have bc(‘ii Quintus Ibirkius and Tublius 
]f arias. ]5y llie wa}^, gcntlemcu, lias any))Ocly Iieard lately 
of Hare ? I understaml he is comforl ably settled in Ireland, 
cun^idera))ly to the west, and does a little business now and 
then ; but, as ho observes with a sigh, only as a rt tailor — 
nolliing like the fine thriving wholesale concern so carelessly 
blown up at Jildiiibiirgh. ‘You sec what comes of neglect- 
ing ])usiness’ — is the chief moral, Ihe a.^ 

would say, which Hare draws from his tiast experienei'.’* 

At length cainc the toast of the day — Tlmfjdoui in all Us 
hranchts. 

Tlie s])oe(.*hos attciJuUcd at this (*ri>is of the diniua' u'tM'o 
]iast all counting. Jliit the api>lause was so furious, the 
niU'^ic so stormy, and the crashing of glasses so incessant, 
from the general resolution never again to drink an iniiTior 
toast from the same glass, Qgit I am unequal to the task of 
reporting. J5(\dfles which, Toad-in-lho-hole now b(‘came 
ungoverna])lo. He ke]jt. tiring pi'^tols in every dircijtiou ; 
sent his servant for a blunderbuss, and talked of loading 
with bfill-eart ridge. AVe concc'ivod that his former madness 
had returned at the mention of Hnrke and Hare ; or tiiat. 
being again weary of life, he had resolved to go off in ii 
general massacre. This waj could not think ot allo\ving ; 
it became indi.spensablc, therefore, to kick liim out; which 
wo did with universal (amscut, the whole company lending 
their toes imo pede, as 1 may say, though pitying Iiis grey 
hairs and his angelic smile. During the operation, the or- 
chestra poured in their old chorus, 'fhe universal company 
sang, and (what surprised us most of all) Toad-in-the-liole 
joined us furiously in singing — 

“Et iiilerrogutuin cst ab omnibus — Ubi est illc Toad-iu-thc-liole? • 
Et vespoiisuiu cst ab omnibus — Non cst inventus.” 
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Ir IS imposJsihl(j fo conciliate mnlciy of so satiiriiiiie and gloomy 
a cliib-s, tliJit they cannot enter Avilh genial symxulliy into any 
gaiet}'' Avli;il.e\ er, but, least of all, when the gaiety tvcs[)iLs.s(‘S a 
Utile into the pnivincG of the extravagant. In such a cast!, nor. 
to syinjRilliise is not to uinlerstand ; ami the playfulness, which 
IS not relished, becomes Jlat and iusipi»l, or absolutely without 
moaning, fortunately, aftiT all such' churls liavo withdrawn 
from my audience in high displeasure, there remains a large ma- 
jority ^^ho are. loml in ncknowlei^ging the amusement whieli tln^v 
have deri\e(l from llii^ little paper; at th(3 same time ]U‘()\ing 
the sincerity of their ]»r;iiso by one hesitating cxi»ression of c<‘n- 
sure. lJej)eate<lly they have sugge.ste«l to me, that perhaps llie 
exlia\agaiice, though clearly intentional, and forming one cle- 
ment in the gi'iieral gaiety of the conception, Aveiit too far. I 
am not myself of that opinion ; and 1 beg to remind those fruuidly 
censors, that it is amongst the direct pnri>oses and efforts of this 
hmjatdk to graze the brink of horror, and of all that would in 
actual roalisiitioii be most repulsive. The very excess of the ex- 
travagance, in fact, by h iggesting to the reader continually the 
mere aeriality of the entire speculation, furnishes the surest 
means of disoiichantiiig him from the horror which might else 
gather upon his feelings. Lot me remind such objectors, once 
for all, of Dean Swift’s projiosal for turning to account the 
supernumeiary infants of the three kingdoms, whieii, in tliost) 
days, both at Dublin and at London, were provided for in found- 
» ling hosi^itals, by cooking ainl eating them. This was an extra- 
vaganza, though really bolder and more coarsely practical than 
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mine, wliich did not provoke any reproaches even to a dignitary 
of the bnj>romo Irish church ; its own monstrosity was its excuse; 
mere extravagance was felt to Heenso and accriMlit the little jeu 
iVcsprit^ I)reeisely as the hhink impossibilities of Lilliput, of La- 
pnta.. of the ’^’'ahous, &c., luvl licensed those. If, therefore, any 
man thinks it worth his while to tilt against so mere a foain- 
]in])l)lo of gaiety ns this lecture on the acslliolics of murder, I 
shelter my at If for the moment under the TeLiuiuuiaii shield of 
the But, in reality, Avhieh (to say (he tvul]i) formed oiu? 

motive for dotaiJiing the reader hy this Postscri[)l, }iiy own little* 
fiaju'i* may [»lead a |)ri\ ileged ('\cusc for its extravngaiice, such 
as i^ aliogctlier wauling to the Dean's. N^olnxly eaii pniteud, for 
a moimaii, on helialf of tlie Th'an, lliat IIhto is any ordinary and 
n.iiiii‘.dTe]idcney in human t hough rs, which CiHildever turn tt) iu- 
I’.int-- as articles of tlicr ; under ajiy conc<‘i\al>lc cii «Mimstanees, tins 
w ouh I lx* tt'lt as tJie most aggravated fenan of eaiinihalism — cauni- 
hali^ni applying iisc'lf to the most defenedoss pan of llie speci(‘s. 
But, on till* <;thrr hand, the* teiidoucy to a erit u al or yusthetie valu - 
■liiuJu't iiit*s and murders is nnive'rbal. Tf ,\on arc .summoned to 
tlu‘ sjx.ctacL* of a grt'al tire, nndouhtedly tiie tirst im]»iilse is^-to 
a^si.^l in ]nitliiig it out. But that Held of exertion is very limifed, 
amt is sooji tilled hy regular 2»rofossi<mal ]>eoplo, tjMim-d and 
iNpnjiped for the service. In the ease of a lire whieh is o[)' mating 
n])on priraie properly, ])ity for a neighbour’s calamity clnelis us 
at iirst ill treating the affair as a scenic spt,'ctaclo. But perhaps 
the iij«* may he cunfiuc<l to jniblic buildings. And in any oaM.', 
after wv liavc paid oiir tiibule of legret to the affair, ron.sideird 
as a calamity, inevitably, and wiThoul restraint, wv ijo fui to 
consider it iis a stage spectacle. Exclamations of — Ilow' grand ! 
how magnificent! arise in a sort of rapture fiom tlic crowd. 
For instance, wdien Drnry l-anc Avas Imriicd down in the first 
deuennimn of thi.s century, the falling in of the roof was signal- 
ised by a mimic suicide of the protecting Apollo that surmounted 
and crested the centre of this roof. The god Avas stationary Avith 
Iris lyre, and seemed looking down upon the fiery ruin.s that Avere 
so ra])idly approaching him. Suddenly the siijiiMArting timbers 
beloAv him gave Avay ; a convulsive hoaA’c of tin* hilloAving flariwis 
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s«.*oinc(l for a riiojriout to I’nino tin.' .^tatuo ; and tlien, ixf^ if on some 
iniT)aloe of (losjiair, tho ]»ro^Min^ deity appeared not to fall, lull- 
to ilirow liiniHclf inlo the fiery dtiii<((‘, for lie went down head 
fori‘ijK)st ; and in all i es]>ee,ts, the descent had the air of a tolun- 
lajy ad'. AViuit follow c*!? From cviTy one of tlit* bridges over 
tile river, and from other open areas wliieh eoininandetl the spec 
^aele, 1 here ar«),so a sustained uproar of admiration and syinj>at]iy . 
.S(»nio hwe y»'iirs before ihis event, a pHid'eious firi' oeenn-ed at 
Jiver]) 0 (»l ; the fVe/ j r, a vast. ];il(‘ of w'arehotifvs close to one ot 
tlie do< ;lvh, was lainH‘d to the ^iViiiiiil. The hnee (“dilice, «'ieht or 
nine sroivy^. lii.i^h, and ladim wilUmosi combustible go(^ds, many 
1 lioMsind bides (»f (■■ >1 ton, wdn“al and oats in Ibonsands of (piartors, 
*a.]-, tnriiejitiiK', rmn, I'liii jiowdor, vvC., conliniuid lln-ough many 
!iours ol daikne.^s to feed this tremejnhms fire. To agj^ravate tlie 
ealamiiy, it blew a in ^'iilar ^ale of wind; luckily bn* the shippin", 
it IiIlW' inland, lliat is, io (he east ; ainl all the way down to 
Warrin;:ton, ei,i;1ileeu miles distant to the eastward, the whole 
air was ilhimin.'ited by ll;d:es of cotton, often sainrated with nun, 
/iinl hy wdiat Sis'ined absolnti' worlils of blazing s])arks, that lighted 
• 1 ]) all the upjH‘r chamber,'* of tin* air. .,\ll th(', c.ittlc lying nbroail 
in llio iields Ibrongh a bn'a.bliof ciglitcon inih's, were tlirown 
niio terror and auitation. Men, of cour.se, hnuI in this hurrying 
■ ivi'ihead (»f sciiilillatiiig ainl blazing V(n’tiC(‘s, the aminm'iarion 
of some gigantic ealamiiy going on in Liverpool ; and Ihe lamen- 
tation on that account was nni\orsal. Jlut that mood of public 
synijiaihy did not at all intcfl'ere lo sipipress or even to check the 
iiKnneiitary bnrsis <'f ra])tnroiis admiration, as lliis arrowy sleet 
of many-coloured lire rodt' on the wings of linrrieanc', alternately 
rlirougli (^j)»;ri de])U;s of air, (^r tlirougli dark clouds^ ovc'rhead. 

Precisely the same tr.‘a»"ient is applied to inui’ders. After 
the lir.st tribute of sorrow^ lo those who have perished, but, at 
all events, after the peisonal interests have been tranquilliscd 
by time, inevitably the sceiiieal feature.s (Avhat aesthetically nuiy 
be called the comparative mlvaulofjLs) of the several murders are 
rcvicw'cd and valued. ')nc murder is compared Avitli another ; 
and the circumstances of supi'riority, as, for example, in the in- 
cidence and effects of surprise, of mystery, &c., are collated and ap- 
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praised. I, therefore, for 7w// cxtravagauce, elaiiii au iiiovitahU- 
aud perpetual gvouiid in the spontaneous. toinleneit'S (4* (he huiurtn 
mind when left to itself. But no one will jueteiul ihat any eor 
respondijii^ ])li*a can he a<lvaueed on 1,‘elialf of S\sif(. 

In this iin]iortant di&tinelion l>et\VLrn llly^elf ami the Dr;ui. 
lies one reason hi eh prompted thepres<‘iit Por.i.->eiipt. -V^ecoiei 
jRirposo of the Postscript is, to make the reader ae'piainre<l 
eircumstanlially Avilh three !nemf»rahle eases of imirihT, wliiel. 
lon<^ ago the Aoiee of aiuat^'iirs has eriUA ned AAith laurel, hiU 
esiK.*cially with the two enrlu‘st of the thrive, vi/., the hnniortai 

illiain.'.* iniirders of TJa* .'u't aial the acha* are each se- 

j'aiately in the highest <legree interesting; aiuk as l‘nriy-l\\(» 
years have elajised since it caiiiiof he siij/]‘<.snl liiai eirhei 

is known eireuinsTantially lo the Jiseii (»1' liu* etinmt g. Herat an. 

Never, throngl 10 lit the annals of mii\<i>al ( 'In isten lom, has 
there indeed been any ac< of one solitaiy insulated imlii iflual, 
armed with ]K)\Aer so aj>pa]ling’ ovtT the imart.^ of imn, as that 
exterminating* murder, by v. hieh, <huihg iho winter of JiSlJ, 
.lohu 'Williams, in one hour,' sini't** two 3»oii.ses \iilii em])tiness. 
e.xtermiiiateil all hut two entire honst holds, ami a.^>ertfd hisow n 
supremacy above all the ehihlieii of C.iin. It v. onhl be abso- 
lutely imjiossihlc adeijuately to <leseribo the fi*eu/.y of feeling." 
which. throughout thene\t fortnight, masieri*d llu', poimlar iieart : 
lli(;nieri‘ delirium of indignant hornn* in some, the mere delirium 
of panic ill others. Fur twehe suceei'ding dfi\s, umlt-r Mjine 
groundless notion that the miknown murderer had quitted. Lon- 
don, the panic which had coiiviilse<l the nnglity nielrojK»lis dil- 
fused itself all over the islaml. I was iij}.self at that tiin ' iieariy 
tlu'ee hundred miles from Jjonduii; but then-, and every wheie. 
t ho panic was iiidescribahle. One lady, my next neighbour, tv Jium 
personally 1 knew, living at the jnojiient, duiing the absence ot 
lier husband, Avilh a few servants in a very solitary huu&e, iie\er 
rested until she luwl placed eighteen doors (so she told me, and, 
indeed, satisfied me by ocular proof), eacli seemed by pomlorous 
bolts, and bars, and chains, between licr oa\u bedroom and an\ 
intruder of human build. To reach her, even in her diaAving- 
room, Avas like going, as a Hag of truce, into a beleaguered fort- 
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FOBS •, at every sixth step ouc wfis sl(«}»pe(l by a sort of portcullis. 
The panic was not con lined to the ricb ; women in tlic humbh^st 
ranks itkwc than once dic<luiw:)n the spot, from the shock attend- 
soujo susj)i(;ions att(3mpts at intrusion upon the part of va- 
{Zi-auls, meditating probably nothing worse than a robbery, but 
whom ihe i»oor women, mislo<l by'tho T.ori<lon newspaj)ers, had 
fancied 1o be tlie drcwlful Loudon murderer. Meantime, this 
solitary artist, that rested in thecfuitrc of London, self-support ed 
byliis own conscious gramlenr, as a domestic A* < ila, or “scourge of 
Lod this man, that walked in darkness, find relied upou murder 
(}is aflf'rwjirds transpired) for bread, for clothes, for promotion in 
life, was .silently ]ire])a ring Jin effectual answer to the public jour- 
nal.^; atid on the twelfth <lay after his inaiigni“al murder, he adver- 
tised his ])resenee in f^ondon, and jinblisheil to all men the absur- 
dity of fi-eribing 1o him any ruralising propensities, by striking a 
st'cojifl Mou, and .Mocomplishing a second family extermination, 
.^omewhal lightened '^^as the proviuchd panic by this proof that 
llie murdeier ha<l not eoiule.secnd(5<l to sneak into the country, 
or tonbamlonfor amomeut, untler any motive of caution or fear, 
lliegrejit metropolitan caslra afufii'd of gigantic crime, seat(‘d 
ftu* ONer on the Thames. Jn faet, the gretit arHst disdained a 
pf-o\iiK*ial reputation ; and he must luivc felt, as a case (ff kuli- 
crous <lis 2 U’uportion, the contrast between a country town or 
villagi', on Iho one hand, and, on the other, a work more last- 
ing tliiiii ljra.ss — SDclvifAct (g uu — murder such in rpiality as any 
murder that he would conde.scend to own for a work lui-ned out 
frimi his own studio. 

Coleridge, Avliom I saw some months after the.so terrific mui-- 
ders, told me, that, for his part, though at the time resident in 
London, he had not shared i.u the lu'cvailing panic ; they 
affected only as a philosopher, and threw liiin into ji profound 
'teverio upon the tremendous power Avhich is laid ojicn in a 
moment to any man who can reconcile liiinsclf to the abjuration 
of all conscientious restraints, if, at the same time, thoroughly 
Avitliout fear. Not sharing in the public panic, however, Cole- 
ridge (lid not consider that panic at all unreasonable ; for, as ho 
said most truly, in that vast mtitropolis there are many thousands 
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of houseliolds, compose* 1 exclusively of women and children ; 
many otInT lliousaiids there arc who ntxcssarily "mtido their 
siifety, in the long evenings, to the discretion of a young ser- 
vant girl ; and if she sniTors herself to be beguiled by the i)re- 
tenee of a message from her mother, s-.5tiT, or s^^eetli^rt, into 
opening tlic door, there, in one S(Xond of time, goes to wreek 
the security of the house. However, at that time, and for many 
mouths afterwards, the practice of steadily jnitting the chain 
upon the door before it was opeiie*! ijrevaih**! generally, aial h)r 
a long time served as a recoj*d of that dec‘p im]ire!>>i(.)ii kfi upon 
Hondoii by ^fr "Williams. Fonlliey, T inay add, eniereMl deej>ly 
into the public fi‘eling on this oeeasion, aial said t*’. na*, within a 
week f)r two of tliu liist murder, tlial ii. was a ]ti i\ale e\eur of 
that order which ros*' to tlte dignity *>l* a nalional e\»‘nl.’' lUii 
now, having ])rc]nm*d the reader to appreeiale on its Iriio seale 
this dreadful tissue of inurdtT (whhh, as a rec*)nl lH‘longiug to 
an era (hat is now’ left forty-two >\*ars behind ns, not one j>eiM)ii 
in four of this generation can lu* expected b) know corr*‘eily), 
Jet me pass to the circumstantial details of thi' affair. 

Yet, first of all, one wind as to the local seemi of the murders. 
Katcliffc Highway is a public tborenighfare in a most ehaoin* 
quarter of eastern or nautical London; and at tlns> time (\i^, 
in 181:^), when no adequate jioliee existed exce])t the rAVtc/zVe 
police of Bow Street, admirabL* for its own ]i('cnliar pnipos(‘s, 
but. utterly ip commensurate to the general ser\ ice of the eai»ita], 
it w as a most daugerous quarter. KviTy thir*l mau at tlu* least 
might be set dow’ii as a foreigner. I^ascars, Chine.^e, Hoors, 
Negroes, W’ere met at every step. And apart from the manifold 
rufhauism, shrouded impenetrably undtT the mixed hals and 
turbans of men whose past was uiitraceable to any Limopeiiii 
eye, it is wtU known that the navy (esizecially, in time of war, 
the commercial navy) of Chrishuidom is the sure rccc'placle of 

* 1 am not sure whether Southey held at this time his apjioint- 

njcnt to the editorship of the “Edinburgh Annual Kegister.” If 
he did, no doubt in the domestic section of that cJironiclc will be 
found an excellent account of the A\hole. 
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till ilic niiirdcTors and rulRans whos(^ cvinuis liavp given rhem a 
motive for \\ntlulra\viTig themselves for a season from the public 
<*ye. Tt is true, that few of this class are rpialified to ’acr as 
‘‘able” seamen: but at all times, and especially diuing w ir, 
only asmifll i)ro[)ortioii (or niichns) of each ship’s company con- 
of sncli mtin : the largo majority being mere nnlulored 
lendsinon. Julm Williams, hoAvever, who had been occasionally 
iah‘1 as a seaman on board of various Indiamcn, 6vc., was prcj 
l)ably a very accomplished seaman. VreUj generally, in fact, 
in* wart a rea<Iy and a<lroit man, fertile in resouic^s under all 
sudden dilliculties, and most Hexibly a<laptijig himself to all 
\arielies of Social life. Williams Avas a man of mid<llo stature 
(fi\e feet seven an<l a -half, to fiv'c feet eight inches high), 
shMi<h‘rJy built, ratluir thin, but Aviry, tolerably muscular, and 
clear of all suin'rlluous Ih'sli. A lady, Avho saw him under cx- 
amhaiiion (1 think at the TJiamcs I'oliee Ofliee), assured me 
ili.ii. his liair Avas of the most extraordinary and vivid colour, 
V 1/., bright AU‘llow, soiuelliing between an orange and a lejnon 
cnlour. AVilliams Ijad been in India ; chioliy iu Jlengul ainl 
Madras; but he Jiad also been njM)ii the Indus. Now, it is 
notorious that, in the Ihinjaiib, horses of a high caste are oftcui 
piftnud — crimson, bliu', gi'ccii, jmrple; and it struck me that 
^\'illiaiiis might, for some casual i>urpose of disguise, have takt^ji 
a hint fiom this practice of Soinde and T^alioro, so that the 
colour might not liavc been natural. In oilier respects, bis aj)- 
jieavaiicG AA'us natural ciiougli ; and, judging by a plaster cast 
of him, which T purchased in London, I shoidd say mean, as re- 
garded his facial structure. One fact, however, w'as striking, 
and hU in Avith the impression of his natural tiger character, 
that his face wore at all times a bloodless ghastly pallor. “ You 
might imagine,” said my informant, “ that in his A'eins circulatoil 
nor, red life-blood, such as could kindle into the blush of shame, 
of AATath, of pity — a gi’cen sjip that v'clled from no human 
lu'avt.*’ TIis eyes seemed frozen and glazed, as if their light 
were all converged upon some victim lurking in the far back- 
gi’ound. So far liis aiipcai \nce might Ikia'c rcjiollcd ; but, ou 
the other hand, the concurrent testimony of many AAitnesses. 
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ami aW> the silent tcstimoiij' of facts, sJiowod that <he uiliiiess- aurl 
snaky insiniuitiou of liia <loineaiiour couiiteracled tlie 
iKtrS of his ghastly face, and amongst inexperienced young v onu-n 
won forliiinaviTy favouiahie reception. In particnlai^iio gent ].*- 
mannei’ed girl, whom "Williams had undoiihtedly de.signofl toimii - 
d(T. gave in e\i<l(‘nce — that once, when sitting alone with her, he 
had said, “ Xow, Miss K., suppohing that I shotild ap])ear ahonr 
midnight at j oiir bedside, armed with a carving kiiih*, w hat would 
y^»n^!^yV” To which the coniidi ng girl had replied, ‘‘Oh, Mr 
Williams, if it w as anybody else, I should bo frightmiod. ihit, as 
sooti as I heard your voioe, f should be trampiil.*’ I'oor girl I liail 
this outline sketch of Mr Williams been lilled in and realised, sJie 
Avoidd have seen something in the eorj.se-liko face, and luar.t 
something in the sbiister \oiee, that would have unsettled In r 
(rauipiillity for ever. Jhit nothing slnirt of such dreadful ex- 
periences eonld avail to unmask Mr John Williams. ^ 

Into this perilous region it was 1))at,am a Saturday night in 
December, Mr Williams, whom we must suppose to ha\({ long 
siiiec made his covp (Vessaiy forced his way through tin; crowded 
streets, bound on business. "J'o say, was to do. And this nigln. 
he Jiad said to himself secretly, that ho AAould exocuto a design 
wliich h{5 liad already skotclu'<l, and which, when linishe<l, was 
destined on the following day to strike ronsteniation into ‘‘ all 
that mighty heart” of London, from eentro tf) eircnmfeniu:;'. 
It was afterwards rcniembcred that ho had qiiittml his lodgings 
on this dai’k errand about eleven o'clock r.M. ; not that lie mcain. 
to begin so soon : but he needcil to reconnoitre. lie earrii'd his 
tools closely huttone<l up under Jiis loose roomy coat, b Wejs 
in harmony with the general subtlety his eliaracti-r, and Ins 
polishexl hatred of brutality, that by uiiiverhixl agri'cinent his 
manners were distinguished for exquisite suavity: the tiger's 
heart was masked by the most insinuating and snaky retiiu - 
ment. All his acquaintances afterwards described his di.vsimii- 
lation as so ready and so perfect, that if, in making his wjiy 
tlmough the streets, always so crowded on a Saturday night in 
neighbourhoods so poor, he had accidentally jostled any jKTson, 
he w^ould (as they w'ere all satisfied) have stopi'.(‘<l to offer the 
c 2 
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most gcnitleniriTily ai)ol()gies: with his devilish lieart brocnling 
ovtT the most hellish of piir]X>ses, he would yet have j»auserl to 
(jxpress a benign liope that the lingo mallet, buttoned up under 
his elegant^rloiit, witlia view to the little business that await(‘d 
him alK)tit ninety miiiiitos further on, had not inflicted any pain 
oil the strangiT with whom he had come into collision. Titian, 
I b'„*liev(i, but certainly Rubens, and porhaiis Vandyke, made it 
a rule neviu' lo practise his art but in full dress — ^^joint ruffles, 
bag wdg, aii<l diamoml-Iiiltcd swonl: and Mr \Mlliams, there is 
reason to believe, when he went out for a grand com^jound 
massaero (in another sense, one iniglit have applied to it the 
Oxfoivl j)hrjiso «)f out na Crfunl Compounder^^ ahvays as- 
sumed black silk stoekings and pumps ; nor would he on any 
aeeoiiiit Jaivo degraded his position as au artist by wearing a 
morning gown. In liis secoml gr(‘at x)crformance, it w'as particu- 
larly noticed and recordetl by the one sole trembling man, wdio 
under killing agonies of fear Avas compelled (as the reader will 
tiud) from a secret stand to become the solitary S[)Cctator of his 
atrocities, that Afr Williams wore a long blue frock, of the very 
tinest cloth, aii<l richly lined Avitli silk. Amongst the anecdotes 
whicli (nrculaicd about him, it Avas also said at the time, that 
Mr Williams ernployiid the first of dentists, and also the first of 
chiropodists. On no account Avould he patrouisi* any second- 
rate skill. And beyond a doubt, in that perilous little branch 
of business which Avas praelisctl by himself, he might be ri'garded* 
as the most aristocratic and fasti* lions of artists. 

But Avlio meantime Avas the victim, to Avhosc abode he was 
hurrying? For surely he never could bi^ so indiscreet as to be 
sailing about on a roving cruise in search of some chance person 
to murder? Oh, no : he had siiitod himself Avith a victim some 
time before, viz., an old and veiy intimate friend. For he seems 
to haA’^c laid it dowm as a maxim — ^that tlie best person to mimler 
AViis a friend ; iind, in default of a friend, Avhich is an article one 
cannot ahvays comm;nnl, an acquaintance:* because, in either cjusc, 
on first approaching his subi’cct, suspicion Avould be disarmed : 
whereas a stranger might take alarm, and find in the very counte- 
nance of his murderer elect a warning summons to i)laco him- 
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self on guard. However, in the present case, his destined victiii 
was supposed to unite both characters : originally he had been 
a friend j but subsequently, on good cause arising, he had be- 
come an enemy. Or more prolmbly. as others said, the feelings 
had long since languishetl which gave life to either relation of 
friendship or of cjmiity. ^farr wiis the iminc of that unhaj»j»y 
man, wlio (w'hether in the character of friend or enemy) had 
been S(^lected for the subject of tliis ]>rcsent Saturday night's 
performance. And the story ciuTent at that time about tlie 
connection between "IVilliams and Alarr, having (whether true, 
or not true) never been contradicteil upon authority, was, that 
they sailed in tlie siime riidiainau to Calcutta; that they had 
quarrelled \vhcn at sea; but another version of the story saal 
— no: t]>ey ha<l quaiTclIexl after returning from sea; and tin* 
subject of their quarrel w^as Mrs Afarr, a very pretty young 
w'oman, for whoso favour they had been rival candidates, and 
at one time with mcjst bitter ennuLy towards each otlicr. 
Sumo circuinstancos give a colour- of })robability to this story. 
Otherwise it has sometimes happened, on owtasion of a murdei* 
not suJliciently accounted for, tliat, from pure goodness of h(jarl. 
intolerant of a more sordid motive for a striking murder, some* 
person lias forged, and the public has accredited, a story re])re- 
senting the iiiurdcrer as having moved under sonuj loftier exeit»*- 
inont : and in this case the public, too much shocked at the idea 
of Williams having on the single motive of gain consummated 
so complex a tragedy, w'clcomed the talc wdiicli roprcseiUed him 
as governed by dmidly malice, gi’owdng out of the more inqjaN 
sioiie<l and noble rivalry for the favour of a woman. The ease 
remains in some degree doubtful; but, certainly, the jn’obability 
is, that Mrs Marr had been the true cause, the cavaa ttlcrrliita, 
of the feud bet ween the men. Meantime the minutes are num- 
bv'Ted, the sands of the hour-glass are running out, that measur<* 
the duration of this feud upon ciirth. This night it shall cease. 
To-morrow is the day which in England they call Sunday, 
wdiich in Scotland they call by the Judaic name of “ Sabbath.” 
To both nations, under different names, the day has the siime 
functions ; to both it is a day of rest. For thee also, Mair, it 
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shall Ixi a day of rest ; so is it written ; thou, too, young; Marr, 
shalfc find rest — Ihoii, and Ihy liousehold, and the stranger that 
IB wilhin thy gates. But. that rest must bo in the woiid A\Jiieh 
lies b(‘yi)iKl tlic grave. On this side the grave ye have all sli‘i)t 
your iinal sl(‘ej). 

The night was one of exceeding darkness ; and in this humble 
quarter c'f l/nidoii, whatever the night happened to be, light or 
dark, quiet or stormy, all shops were kept open on F^atiirdav 
nights until twedve o'clock, at the loiist, and inany for half an 
hour longer. There was rm rigorous and pedantic .h 'visli siqxT- 
stition about the exact lintils of J^iinday. At the vcTy worst, the 
Sunday stretched over from one rfeluck a.m. of one day, up to 
eight o’clock A.^i. nf (he next, making a cili'ar einaiit of thirty- 
one lioiirs. 'fills, sui’cly, was long enough. Marr, on this par- 
ticular Satiinlay night, woukl be content if it w'cre even shorter, 
provided it w'ouhl coiru' more quickly, f(>r ho has b(‘('ii toiling 
through six I een hours beliiud his coiniler. ^Farr's jiosilion in 
life was tin’s: lie kept a little liosier’s sho]), and ha<l invested in 
his stock and the fittings of his shop about £,180. lake all men 
engaged in trade, lie suffered some anxieties, lie was a new 
beginniT ; lint, already, bad debts had alarmed him ; jind bills 
w'crc coming to maturity that xvoro not likely to be met by com- 
mensurate sales. Yet, const i tut ionally, he w.'is a sanguine hoj»er. 
At this time ho was a stout., fre.sh-coloured young man of twenty - 
seven ; in some slight degree uneasy from his commereial jiros- 
pccls ; but still clu^erful, and anticipating — (liow vainly !) — that 
for this night, and the ncxt.niglit, at least, he will rest his wejiriod 
head and his cares upon the faitliful bosom of his sweet lovely 
young wife. Tlic household of Marr, consisting of five persons, 
is as follows: First, there is himself, wlio, if he should happen 
to be ruined, in ji liinite*! cornu Tcial sense, has energy enough 
to jump up again, like a pyramid of fire, and soar high above 
ruin many times reiieated. Yes, poor IMarr, so it might be,. if 
thou wert left to thy native energies uninolesteil ; but even now 
there stan<ls on the other side of the street one bom of heU, who 
puts his peremptory negative on all these flattering prospects. 
•Seeoiicl ill the list of this household, stands liis pretty and amiable 
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<V’ife, \n1io is liappy after tho fashion of youthful A\'i\'es, for she ia 
only twenty-two, and anxious (if at all) only on aecount ot“ her 
darling infant. For, thirdly, there is in a cjadle, noi quite nine 
feet below the street, viz., in a warm, cosy kitchen, and rocked 
at intervals by the young motlier, a baby eight months old. 
Nineteen months have ^larr ainl hei'self be,en inanTed ; and this 
IS their lirst-born child. (jricA’o not for this child, that it must 
keep the deep rest of Sunday in some other Avorld ; for wherii- 
• fore should an orphan, stcej^ed to the lij>s in poverty, Avdien oiiec 
bereaved of fatJuT and mother, linger upon an alien and a 
niurdorous (‘jirth? Fourthly, then^ is a sloiitihli boy, an aji- 
preiuice, say thirteen yenisoJd; a Devonshire hoy, willi lumd- 
sume features, sueli as most. Devonshire youths havc;"*^ satisfied 
with his place ; not over\vorke«l ; treated kindly, and aware tliai 
he Avas treated kindly, by his master and mistress. Fifthly, and 
lastly, hringijjg nj) tho roar of thb. quiet househokl, is a servant 
girl, a gToAvn-up young AAomaii; an<l slie, being partuailarly 
kmd-hearlc(l, occupied (as ofb'n happens in families of hujuble 
j)retensions as to rank) a sort of sisterly place in luT lelarion to 
her mistress. A great democratic eliango is at tijis very rime 
(I80-I), ami has hee,n for twenty yi*ars, passing over Dritish so- 
ciety. Midtittides of }>ersons arc heeorning ashamed of saying, 
“ luy master,” or “my mistress;” the terra iioav in the sIoav 
process of sup(;rseiliiig it is, “my eni]>)oyi*r.” Now, in tlie LTnired 
States, sucli an exjnvssioii of denuicratic liautcur, though dis- 
agreeable as a uet‘dless proclamation of iridepeiideuco Avhicli no- 
body is disputing, leaATS, ho>vevcr, no lasting bad eff(‘ct. For 
tlic domestic “ helps ” arc pretty gimerally in a state of transit ion 
so sure and so rajiid to the headship of domestic esia))hs,hmenTs 
belonging to tJiciiiscdves, that in effect th?^-^ arc but ignoring, 
for the present moment, a relation which Avould at any rate dis- 
solve itself in a year or tAvo. But in England, Avlicre no such 

• An artist told me in this year, 1812 , that having accidentally 
seen a native Devonshire regiment (cither volunteers or militia), 
nine liimdrcd strong, marching pasta station at which he luid posted 
himself, he did not observe a dozen men that would not have been 
described in common parlance as “ good-looking.” 
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resources exist of everlasting snrjilns lands, the tendency of the 
change is painful. It carries with it a sullen and a coarse ex- 
pression of immunity from a yoke which was in any case a h’ght 
one, and often a benign one. In some other place, I will illus- 
trate my moaning. Here, apparently, in Mrs Marr’s service, the 
principle conoorned illustrated itself practically. Mary, the 
feniale servant, felt a sincere and unaffected respect for a mistress 
whom she saw so ste.adily occupied with lior doinastic duties, and 
Avho, lliough so young, and invested with sonie slight authority, * 
never exerted it cajniciously, or even showed it at all conspieu- 
ously. Accor<liug to the testimony of all the ncighhouts, slie 
treated her uiistrf\ss with a shade of unohtrnsivc rcsiiect on the 
one hand, and yet was eag(‘p to relieve her, wiienevcr that was 
jiossible, from the w oight of licr maternal duties, with the cheer- 
ful voluntary service of a sister. 

To this young w'oman it was, that, suddenly, within three or 
four iriinutes of midnight, Marr calleil aloud from the hciwl of the 
stairs — directing her to go out and purchase some oysters for the 
family su]ipor. Upon wliat slender accidents hang oftentimes 
sohiiim life-long results ! Marr occnpi(‘d in the concerns of his 
shop, !Mrs ^Marr occu])ied with some little aihnent and restlessness 
of her biiby, luul both forgotten the affair of sup})er*, the time 
was now narrowing every moment, as regardi‘d any variety of 
choice ; and oysters w'ero perhaps ordered as the likeliest article 
to be had at all, after tw'clvc o’clock should have struck. And 
yet, upon tliis trivial circumstance depended Mary’s life. Had 
she been sent abroad for Bupi)er at the ordinary time of ten or 
eleven o’clock, it is almost certain that slio, the solitary member 
of the liouschold who escaped from the exterminating tragedy, 
w^ould mot have escaped ; too surely she wcadd have shared the 
general fate. It had now lx3como necessary to bo quick. Hastily, 
therefore, receiving money from Marr, with a basket in her hand, 
but unbonneted, Mary tripped out of the shop. It became after- 
wards^ on recollection, a heart-chilling remembrance to herself 
— ^that, precisely as she emerged from the shop-door, she noticed, 
on the 0 ];)positc side of the street, by the light of the lamps, a 
man’s figure ; stationary at the instant, but in the next instant 
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slowly moving. This was WiDiams ; as a little innVlent, cither 
just before or just after (at present it is impossible to sjiy which), 
sufficiently proved. Now, when one considers tlic inevitable 
hurry and trejidation of 3f«*uy under llic circumstances statetl, 
time barely sufficing for any chance of executing her errand, it 
l)ecomea evident that she must have connected some deep feeling 
of ifaysterious uneasiness with the movements of this unknown 
man ; else, assiu’cdly, she would not liavc^ found her attention 
disposable for such a case. Tims far, she hcrsidf threw some little 
light upon wdiat it might bo that, semi -consciously, w^as thou 
passing through her mind; she said, that, notwithstanding the 
darkness, which would not ]K‘rmit her to trace', the man’s features, 
or to ascertain the exact direction of his eyes, it yet struck her, 
that from his carriage when in motion, and from the !i]) 2 )arent 
inclination of his person, lu' must be looking at No. 20. The 
little incident which I Jinve alluded to as coufinning Alary’s be- 
lief was, that, at some inTiod uot very far from midnight, the 
watchman had specially noticed this stranger ; hti had observed 
him coJitinnally peeping into the window of Alarr’s sliop ; .ami 
had tliought this act, coiiiiect(;d ith the man's appearance, so 
suspicious, that he slei)ped into Alarr’s shop, and communicated 
what he hud scon. 'Fliis fact he afterwards stated bofort! the 
magi-strates; ami he added, tluit subsequently, vi/., a few Jiiiiiutcs 
after twelve (eight or leu minutes, probably, after ilie dt'parture, 
of Alary), he (I lie watchman), when re-entering li])ou his ordi- 
nary lialf-hourly beat, -was requested by AlaiT to assist him in 
closing the shut lers. Here they had a final communication with 
each other; and the watchman mentioned to Afarr that the 
mysterious stranger had now apparently taken himself off ; for 
that he h.ad not been visible since tbo first comimniic.ati(»ii made 
to MaiT by the ■watchman. There is little doubt tliat AVilliarns 
had observed the watchman’s vwt to Afarr, and had thus had 
his attention seasonably drawm to the indiscretion of his own 
demeanour ; so that tlie warning, given unavailingly to Afarr, 
had been turned to account by AVillianis. There can be still 
less doubt, that the bloodhound had commenced his work within 
one minute of the watchman’s assisting Afarr to put up his 
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hhuttors. And nn tlin following consideration: — that Avliich 
l»rev«^ntcd W'illiains from commencing even earlier, was the ex- 
])osure of the sJiop's A\hole interior to the gaze of street piissen- 
gers. It was iinlispeiiKalAc that the shutters should be accmately 
I’losed before. IVillianis could stifely get to work. But, as soon 
as ever this la'eliminary precaution had been completed, once 
having secnrc^l that concealment from the public eye, it then 
bccfime of still greater ini])ortance not to lose a momeut by de- 
lay, than prc'vionsly it had been n(>t to hazaid anything by jjre- 
e.ipitance. Tor nil depondc<l upon going iji before Marr should 
have locked the <loor. On any other nio(le of effecling an en- 
trance (as, for in.'.taiice, by waiting for the return of Mary, aiul 
making his eiitr.iiiei) simullaneon.sly with Iut), it will he sceji 
that ‘Williams must have forfeited that particular advantage 
which mule facts, wlien lead into their true construction, will 
soon show the reader that he must have enijjloyed. Williams 
waited, of necessity, for the sound of the watchman’s retreating 
steps; waited, ])(Mhaps, for thirty si'conds; but when that danger 
was past, the next clanger was, lest Marr should lock the door; 
one turn of the key, and the murderer would have been locked 
out. Jn, lliereforo, he bolted, ainl by a dextiTous movenumt of 
Ilia left Ijand, no doubt, turned the key, ^dtJiout letting Man* 
]H‘rceivc this fatal stratagem. It is really wonderful and most 
iuteresting to pursue the suee«‘ssive stops of this monster, and to 
notice the absolute certainty with which the silent hieroglyphics 
of the case betray to us the A\holc process and movements of the 
bloody drama, not Ichs surely and fully than if we had bec*u our- 
selves hid(h;n in ^fari-’s shop, or had looked down from the heavens 
of mercy upon this hell-kite, that knew not A\'hat mercy meant. 
That he had concealed from Marr his trick, secret and raj)id, upon 
the lock, is evident ; because else, Marr woukl instantly have 
taken the alarm, cspt'cialJy afUT what the watchman had com- 
municated. But it Avill soon be seen that Marr had 7iot been 
alarmed. In reality, towards the full success of Williams, it wiis 
imporbiiit, in the hist degree, to intercept and forestall any yell 
or shout of agony from Marr. Such an outcry, and in a situa- 
tion so slenderly fenced oil from the street, viz., by waUs the 
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very thinnest, makes itself heard outside pretty nearly as well 
as if it were uttered in the street. Such an omciy it was in- 
dispensable to stifle. It teas stifled ; and tlie reader Avill soon 
undenstand how. Meantime, at this point, let ns h’ave the 
murderer alone with his victims. For lifty minutes let him work 
his ifleasurc. The front-door, as wc know, is now fastened 
agfiiiist all help. Help there is none. Let us, therefore, in 
vision, attach ourselves to Mary ; and, when all is over, let us 
come hack with Acr, again raise the curtain, and rtiad the dread- 
ful rc'cord of all that has passed in her absence. 

The j> 0 ()r girl, uneasy in lu*r mind to an extent that she could 
but half uiidiTstand, roamed up and down in soareh of an oyster 
shop; and llnding none that was still open, Avilhin any eirciiit 
tliat lier ordinary experience Iwwl made hi r aeqiiainfe«l with, she 
faiieietl it best to try the chances of some remoter ilistrict. 
LigJits she saw gleaTuing or tAvinkling at a distance, that still 
tempted her omvards ; and thus, amongst unknown strecjis poorly 
lighted,* and on a night of luieuliar darkness, and in a region of 
London wlieic ferocious tumults were contiiiually tiirjiiiig her 
out of Avhat se(‘med to be the direct coiii*se, natiually sJic got 
beAvildered. The purjiosc Avitli A>bi(h she started, had by this 
time become Jiopoloss. Xotiiing reiuaiucd for her now but to 
retrace lier steps. But this A\as diJlicult; fcjr she Avas afraid to 
ask directions from chance i»assengei*s, as hose ajijx'arance tlie 
darkiu'ss ])revente<l her from reconnoitring. At leugtli by Ids 
lajitern she recognised anvatchman; throiigJj him sJie was guided 
into the right road; and m ten minutes more, she found Jierself 
back at the do»»r of Ko. in BatelifFe Iliglnvay. But by this 
time she felt satislit'd that she must Jia\e been absent fnr lifty or 
sixty minutes ; indeed, slie liad heard, at a distance', ttec cry of 
pai>t 071C Avhich, commencing a few' s(‘conds after one, 

last(xl interinitlingly for ten or thirteen minutes. 

*I do ]iot rcuieinhcr, chronologically, the history of gas-lights. But 
in London, long after Mr Winsor had .shown tlic value orgas-ligluing, 
and its applicahility to street pin jjosc.*', various dihtric^s w creprevent- 
ed, for ninny >cars, trom resorting to the new .system, n eon .sequence 
of olil contracts with oil dealers, subsisting through long terms of; ears. 

D — IV. 
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In the tumult of agonising thoughts that very soon surpribefl 
her, naturally it heeame hard for her to recall distinctly the whole 
succession of doubts, and jealousies, and shadowy nusgi\iiigs 
that soon oi)on(!d upon her. But, so far as could be colleci ed, 
she liad not in lh() first moment of reaching homo noticed 
anytJiing flecisivoly alarming. In very many cities bells are the 
main iiistnimenls for communicating between the street and the 
interior of h()iisos : but in London knockers prevail. At Msin-’s 
there was both a knocker and a bell. Al.iiy rang, and at the 
same time very gently knocktid. She haxl no fear '>f disturbing 
her master or mislivss ; them she niafle sure of finding still up. 
Her an\i(^ty was for the baby, wdio Ijeing disturbed might again 
rob lier mistress of a niglit s rest. And she well knew that, with 
three people all anxiously awaiting her return, and by this time, 
perliajjs, seriously uneasy at her delay, the lefist audible whisper 
from h(‘rself would in a moment bring one of them to the door. 
Yet how is this? To h(‘i* astoni'ihment, but with the astonish- 
ment cauio creeping ov(*r her an icy horror, no stir nnir murmur 
was heard ascending from the kitchen. At this moment came 
back upon lier, with shuddering anguish, the indistinct imago of 
the stranger in the loose <lark coat, M'hom she had seen stealing 
.along under the shadowy lamp-light, and too certainly watching 
her master’s motions ; keenly she now reprotiched herself that, 
under Avhatcver stress of hurry, slio had not acquainted Afr Afarr 
with the suspicious appearances. Poor girl I she did not then 
know that, if tliis communication could’hare availed to put Alarr 
upon his guaj'd, it had readied liiin from another quarter ; so 
that her own omission, which ha^l in reality arisen under her 
hurry to execute her master’s commission, could not be charged 
with any bacl consequences. But all such rcllcotions this way 
or tliat were swallowed up at this point in ovennfistoriiig panic. 
'J'liat her double summons could have been unnoticed — ^this soli- 
tary fact in one motnoiit made a revelation of horror. One per- 
son might have fallen asleep, but two — ^but three — that was a 
mere impossibility. And even sup^x)sing all three together with 
the baby locked in sl(;ep, t till how unaccountable was this utter 
— utter silence ! Alost naturally at this moment someiliing like 
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hyatorical horror ovcrshadowwl the poor girl, and now at last 
she rang the bell with the violence that belongs to sickening 
terror. This done, she piusod : self-command enough she still 
retainetl, though f:ist and fast it ^vas slij)ping away from her, to 
bethink herself — ^that, if any overw Helming accident had coiu- 
pclled both Marr and his apprentice -lH>y to leave the house in 
order to summon surgical aid from opjiosite quarters — a thing 
ban^ly supposable — still, even in that cast', Mi*s Man* and her 
infant would be left ; and some ninriniiring reply, under any 
extremity, v.'ould be elicited from the poor mother. To pause, 
therefore, to imix)se stern silence upon herself, so as to leave 
room for the possibh answer to this final ajipeal, beeanie a <luty 
of spasmodic clTort. J.isten, ihcT’eforo, poor trembling lieart ; 
listen, and for twenty seconds be still as death. Still as death 
she was : and during that dreadful stillness, when she luishetl 
her breath that she might listen octiumal an iiieideiil of killing 
fear, that to her dying day wmild nev(;r cease to renew its eehoi^s 
ill her ear. She, Mary, the poor trembling girl, checking and 
overruling herself by a final effort, tliat slio might leave full 
opening for her dear young mistress’s answer to her own hist 
frantic aiipcal, lioard at last and most distinctly a sound within 
the house. Yes, now' beyon«l a doubt there is coining an answer 
to her Biimiiioiis. What was it ? On the stairs, not the stall’s 
that led downwar<l.s to the kitchen, but the stairs that led up- 
Avards to the single storey of bctlchamhoi’s ahovi', wuus heard a 
creaking soiifld . Next w'as heard most dist i in;! ly a hiotfall : one, 
two, three, four, five stairs were slow ly ami distinctly descemhid. 
Then the dreadful footsteps were heard advancing along the little 
narrow' passage to the door. The steps— oh heavens! whose 
Btcjis?— have paused at the door. Tlie very breallnng can be 
heard of that dreadful being, who has silenced all breathing 
except his own in the house. There is but a door betw een him 
and Mary. What is he doing on the other side of the door? 
A cautious step, a stealthy step it was that came dowm tlic stairs, 
then paced along the little narrow pas.sagc — ^narrow as a coffin 
— ^till at last the step pauses at the door. How' Jiard the follow 
breatlies ! He, the solitary murderer, is on one side the door ; 
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Mary is on the other si<le. Now, supj)osc that he sliouH sud- 
denly open the door, and that incautiously in the dark Mary 
should rush in, and lind herself in the arms of the murderer. 
Thus far the case is a possible one — ^that to a certainty, had this 
httle trick been trial immediately upon Mary’s return, it woidd 
have succeeded ; had the door been ojjened suddenly upon her 
lirst tingle-tingle, headlong she would have tumbled in, and 
perished. But now Mary is upon her guard. The unknown 
murderer and she have both their lijis upon the door, listening, 
brcatliing hard ; but luckily they arti on different sides of the 
door ; and upon the least indication of unlocking or unlatching, 
she would have recoiled into the asylum of general darkness. 

^Vliat was the murdort*r’s meaning in coming along the jias- 
sago to the front door? The meaning was this: separately, as 
an individual, Mary tvas worth noiliing at all to him. But, con- 
sidered as a member of a household, she had this value, viz., 
that she, if caught and murdered, j)erfecled and rounded the 
desolation of the house. The case being reported, as reported it 
would be all over Cluistendoin, led the imagination captive, 
llic whole covey of victims was thus netted ; the household ruin 
was thus full and orbicular ; and in that proportion the tendency 
of men and women, flutter as they might, would be helplessly 
and hopelessly to sink into the all-conquering hands of the 
mighty murderer. He had but to say — ^my testimonials are 
dated from No. 29, RatcliflFe Highway, and the poor vanquished 
imagination sank powerless before the fascinating rattlesnake 
('.ye of the murderer. There is not a doubt that the motive of 
the murderer for standing on the inner side of Marr’s front door, 
whilst jyiary stood on the outside, wiis — a hope that, if he quietly 
opened the door, whisperingly counterfeiting Marr’s voice, and 
saying, IVhat made you stay so long ? possibly she might have 
b('eii iuv(‘igled. He was UTong ; th^ time was past for that ; 
Mary u'as now maniacally awake ; slie began now to ring the 
bell and to ply the knocker with unintermitting violence. And 
the natural consequence was, that the next door neighbour, who 
had recently gone to bed and instantly fallen asleep, was roused ; 
and by the incessant violence of the ringing-and the knocking, 
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vliicli now obcye.l a delirious and uncontrollable impulse in 
Mary, lie became sensible that some very dreadful event must 
be at the root of so clamorous an u])roar. To rise, to throw 
up the Siish, to demand angi-ily the cause of this unseasonable 
tumult, was the w’ork of a moment. I’he i)oov girl remained 
sufTicicntly mistress of herself rapidly to exjjlain the circum- 
stance of her own absence for an hour ; Iut belief that Mr and 
Mrs ^ran*’s family had all been murdered in the interval ; and 
that at this very moment the murderer was in the house. 

The person to whom she addressed this statement was a pawm- 
broker ; and a thoroughly brave man he must have been ; for 
it was a perilous undertaking, merely as a trial of i^hysical 
strength, singly to face a niysterions assiissin, Avho had apparently 
signalised his prowess by a triumph so coinirt'ehensive. But, 
again, for the imagination it recpiired an effort of st‘lf-confpiest 
to rush headlong into the presence of one invested wutli a cloud 
of mystery, w'hose; nation, age, mothi's, w'ore all alike unknoAvn. 
Barely on any fiel<l of battle has a soJdi(;r bt^on called upon to 
face so complex a danger. Feir if the euitin', family of his neigh- 
bour ^larr had been exterminated, Avere tins indevd tru^bneh a 
scale of bloodsbed Avould seem to argue that there must ha\e 
been tAvo juTsons as the j)er])retators ; or if one singly lia«l ac- 
complished such a ruin, in that case liow eolossjil must, liavii been 
Ids audacity*! jn-ubably, also, liis skill and animal power I More- 
OA^er, the unkiiowm eneuiiy (wliiillier single or double) A\ouleh 
doubtless, be elaborately armed. Yet, under all tiu'so disad- 
vantages, did this fearless man rush at once to the held of 
butchery in liis nciglibour's house. Waiting only to draAv on his 
trousers, and to arm liiniself \\itli the kitclien poker, lie A\ent 
doAvn into bis own little back -yard. On this mode of approach, 
ho w'onld have a eliaiieo of inliii eepting tlie miirden'r ; Avlicreas 
from the front there Avoiild be no such chance ; and there Ai ould 
also be considerable delay in tlu; jirotjcss of breaking open tlie 
door. A brick Avail, 9 or 10 feet high, divided liis own back 
premises from those of Marr. Over this be vaulted ; and at the 
moment Avlien he was recalling himself to the necessity of going 
back for a eandkwie suddenly perceived a feeble ray of liglit 
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already glimmering on soinc part of Marr’s promises. Mair’s 
back-door stood Avido ojKjn. IVobably the murderer had i)asscd 
through it one half minute before. Rapidly the brave man 
passed onwards to the shop, and there beheld the carnage of the 
night stretcliod out on the floor, and the narrow premises so 
floated with gore, that it W'as hardly jmsible to escape the 
pollution of blood in picking out a path to the front-<loor. 
In the lock of the door still remained the key which had given 
to the uuknoAvn murderer so fatal an advtin^age over liis 
victims. By this time, the heart-shaking news involved in the 
outcries of Mary (to whom it occurred lhat by possibility some 
one out of so many victims might still be within the roaclx of 
medical aid, but that all would depend upon speed) had availed, 
even at that late hour, to gather a small mob. about the house. 
The pawnbroker threw open the door. One or two w^atchmen 
headed the croAvd; but the soul-harroAving spectacle checked 
them, and impressed sudden silence upon their voices, prcA'ionsly 
so loud. Th(*, tragic drama read aloud its OAvn history, and the 
succession of its several steps — ^few and summary. The murderer 
was as^et altogether unknown ; not even snsix»cted. But there 
were reasons for thinkiug that he must have been a person fa- 
miliarly known to Marr. lie had entered the shop by (»p(‘ning 
the door after it had been clost^ by Marr. But it Avas justly 
argued — that, after the cautiou conveyt*d to Marr by the Avatch- 
man, the appearance of any stranger in the shop at that hour, 
and in so dangerous a neigliboiuliood, and entering by so irregular 
and sus2)icious a coursO (i.e*., w'alking in after the tloor had Iwi'ii 
closed, and after the closing of the shutters had cut off all open 
communication with the street), Avould naturally have roused 
Marr to an attitude of vigilance and self-defence. Any indica- 
tion, therefore, that Marr lutd not been so roused, Avould argue 
to a certainty that something had occuiTi*d to neutralise tliia 
alarm, and fatally to disiirm the prudent jealousies of Marr. But 
this “ soinctliing ” could only have lain in one simple fact, viz., 
that the i)ci‘son of the murdeier Avas familiarly kuoAvn to Marr 
as that of an ordinary and un^’iispected acquaintance. This 
being presupposed as the key to all the reff, the wdiolc course 
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and evolution of the suhsoquent drama becomes clear as daylight. 
The miu’dcrcr, it is evident, had opened gently, nnd again closed 
behind him with equal gentleness, the street-door. lie had then 
advanced to the little counter, all the while exchanging the ordi- 
nary salutation of an old acquaintance with the unsuspecting 
Marr. Having reached the counter, he would tlien ask Marr for 
a pair of unbleached cotton socks. In a shop so small as Afarr's, 
there could be no great latitude of choice for disposing of the 
different commodities. The arrangement of these had no doubt 
become familiar to the murderer ; and_he had already as(vjrtaine«l 
that, in order to reach down the particular j»arcel wanted at 
present, Marr would find it requisite to face round to the rear, 
and, at the same moment, to raise his eyes and his hands to a 
level eighteen inches above his own hoiid. This nioveinerit placed 
him in the most disadvantageous possibhi position with regard to 
the murderer, who now, at the instant when Atari’s hainls and 
eyes were embarrassed, and the back of his head fully exposixl, 
suddenly from below his large surtout, had unslung a heavy ship- 
carpenter’s mallet, and, with one solitary blow, had so thoroughly 
stunned his victim, as to leave him inea])al)lcof resistance. The 
whole position of Afarr told its own tale. He*, had collapscxl 
naturally beliin<l the counter, Avitli his hands so occupied as to 
confirm the whole outline of the affair as I have here suggested 
it. Probab?! enough it is that the very first blow, the fii-st in- 
dication of treachery that reached AfaiT, would also be the last 
blow as regarded the alK>litioii of consciousin'ss. The murderer’s 
plan and rationale of murder starle^l systematically from tliis in- 
fliction of apojdexy, or at least of a stunning sutlicient to insur(5 
a long loss of consciousness. This oi)euing step placed the 
murderer at liis case. But still, as returning sense might con- 
stantly have led to the fullest exposures, it was his settled practice, 
by way of consummation, to cut the throjit. 'I’o one invariable 
type all the mm-ders on this occasion conformed : the skull wtis 
first shattered ; this step secured the murderer from instant re- 
taliation ; and then, by way of locking up all into eternal silence, 
uniformly the tlumt was cut. The rest of the circumstances, as 
self -revealed, werctliese. llie fall of AlaiT might, probably 
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enough, cause a dull confused sound of a scuffle, and the more 
so, as it could not now bo confounded with any street uproar — 
the shop-door being shut. It is more probable, however, that 
tho signal for the alarm passing down to the kitclien, would 
arise when the murderer proceeded to cut Marr’s throat. TJio 
very confined situation behind the counter would render it 
imjwssible, under tlic critical hurry of the case, to expose tlie 
tlu*oat broadly ; the horrid scene would proceed by partial and 
interrupted cuts ; deep groans would arise ; aiid then would 
come the rush ui)-stairs. Against tliis, as the only d.ingcroiis 
stage in the transaction, the murderer w'diUl have S2^ocially pre- 
pared. Mrs Marr and the ajjprentice-boy, both young and active, 
would make, of course, for the street-door ; had Mary be(ui at 
home, and tliree i)(Tsons at once had combined to distract tlie 
pur2)oses of the murderer, it is barely possible that one of them 
would have succeeded in reacliiug the strt5et. Ihit the dreadful 
swing of the heavy mallet intercepted both the boy and his 
mistress before they could reach the door. Each of tliem lay 
stretched out on the centre of the shop floor*, and the very 
moraciJb that this disabling w^as accomi)lishe(l, the accursed 
hound was dow'ii upon their tliroats with his razor. The fact is, 
that, in the mere blindness of pity for i)OOi* Marr, on heaving his 
groans, ]\frs Marr liad lost sight of Jier obvious i)olicy ; she and 
the boy ought to have nuidc for the back-door ; the alarm would 
thus have been given in the oix'ii air ; which, of ilself, was a 
gnuit point; and several means of distracfuig the murderer’s 
atteutiuu offered upon that couise, wliieh the extreme limitation 
of the shoi^ denied to them upon the other. 

Vain would be all attcm2)ts to convey the horror which tluilled 
the gathering spectators of this piteous tragedy. It w*as known 
to the crowd that one pereon ha<l by some accident, escai)od 
the general massacre ; but she was now siieecliless, and probably 
delirious ; so that, in compassion for her pitiable situation, one 
female neighbour had carried lier awiiy, and put her to bed. 
Hence it had hai)pened, for a longer S2)a(;c of time tlian could else 
have been possible, that no ijer, on xnvsent^iis sutficieutly ac- 
quainted with the Marrs to be aware of the little infant ; for the 
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bold pawnbroker bad gone off to make a cominunication to the 
coroner; and another neighbour, to lodge some evidence which 
h^ thought urgent at a neighbouring police-office. Suddenly 
pome person appeared amongst the crowd who was aware that 
the murdered parents had a young infant ; this w^ould be found 
either below-stairs, or in one of the bedrooms above. Immedi- 
ately a stream of people poured down into the kitchen, where at 
once they saw the cradle — ^but with the bedclothes in a state of 
indescribable confusion. On disentangling these, i)Ools of blood 
became visible ; and the next ominous sign was, that the hoot^l 
of the cratlle had been smashed to pieces. 1 1 became evident that 
the wretch had found himself doubly embarrassed ---lirst, l)y the 
arched hood at the head of the cradle,, wliicth accordingly he had 
beat into a ruin with his mallet, and secondly, by the gathering 
( f the blankets and pillow's about the baby’s head. The free, 
play of his bloAVS had thus been battled. And he had therefore 
finished the scene by applying bis razor to tin', throat of the little 
innocent ; after which, with no apparent purpose, as though he 
had become confused by the spectachi of liis own atrocities, he 
had busied liiniseK in piling the clothes elaborately over the 
child’s corpscj. This incklont undeniably gave tln^ character of a 
^indictive i>roceediiig to the whole affair, and so far coiilirmed 
the cuiTeiit rnmonrthat the quarrel bet Aveeu ^Vil Hams nnd ^Marr 
had originated in rividship. One Avritor, indeed, alleged that the 
murderer might have found it necessary for his ow n safety to 
extinguish the crying of the child ; but it Avas justly repHed, that 
a child only eight months old coidd not have cried undcT any 
sense of the trMg(*dy proceeding, but simply in its ordinary w ay 
for the absence of its mother ; and such a cry, even if amlible at 
all out of the house, must haA'e been })recisely A\hat the neigh- 
bours Avere hcfiring constantly, so that it could Iuiat drawm no 
special attention, nor sugg(*sted any reasonable alarm to the 
murderer. No one incident, indeed, throughout the Avholc tissue 
of atrocities, so much envenomed the j)opular fury against the 
ujiknoAvn ruffian, as this useless butchery of the infant. 

Naturally, on tl^ Sinnlay morning that daAvned four or Jive 
Jiours later, the ciusc was too full of horror not to dittiisi! itself 
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in all directions ; but I have no reason to tliink that it crept into 
any one of the numerous Sunday papers. In the regular course, 
any ordinary occurrence, not oce.urring, or not transpiring until 
15 minutes after 1 A.M. on a Sunday morning, would first roach 
the public car through the Monday editions of the Sunday papers, 
and the regular morjiing papers of the Monday. But, if such 
wore the e()iirs(; pursued on this occasion, never can tliero have 
been a more, signal oversight. For it is certain, that to have 
met the public demand for details on the Sun.l ly, which might 
so easily have been done by cancelling a couple of «lull columns, 
and substituting a circumstantial narrative, for wliich the pawn- 
broker and the Avatchman could have furnished the materials, 
wou]<l liav'o made a small fortune. By proper handbills dis})^^rs(^d 
through all quarters of the infinite inetroi)olis, 250,000 extra 
copies might have been sold ; that is, by any journal that should 
iuivo collecito 1 exclusive materials, meeting the public excitement, 
everywhere stirre/l to the centre by flying rumours, and every- 
where burning for ainpkir inf on nation. On the Sunday sc’eiinight 
(Sunday the octave from the event), took place the funeral of tlie 
Marrs; in the first coffin was jjlaced Marr ; in the second Mrs 
Marr, and the baby in her arms ; in the third the api)rentico- 
boy. 'Plic^y Avere buricnl side by side ; and 30,000 labouring 
peojflo followed tlie funeral i^rocession, with horror and grief 
AVi-ittcn in tli<*ir counteiianees. 

As y(‘t no AvhisprT Avas iistir that indicated, even conjccturally, 
the hideous author of these ruins — this patron of gravediggers. 
Had as much b' ,n known on this Sunday of the funeral concern- 
ing that person as bi'camo knoAvn universiilly six (Liys later, thi 
peoffle would have gone right from the churchyard to the mur- 
derer’s lodgings, and (brooking no delay) AA'onld have torn liim 
limb from limb. As yet, however, in mere default of any object 
on whom reasonable suspicion could setthi, tlu; public Avrath was 
compelled to suspend itself. Else, far indeed from showing any 
tend(jncy to subside, the public emotion strengthened every day 
conspicuously, as the reverberation of the sliock began to travel 
back from the provinces to the '*apital. On every great road in 
the kiiu-'dom continual arrests were maft of vagrants and 
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“ trampers,” who could give no satisfactory account of them* 
pelves, or whose appearance in any resjxsct answered to the im- 
perfect dc'seription of Williams furnished by the watchman. 

With this mighty tide of pity and indignation pointing back- 
wards to the dreadful i)ast, there mingled also in the thoughts 
of reflecting persons an under -emrent of fearful cxj)Cctation for 
tlio immediate future. “ The earthquake,” to quote a fragment 
from a striking passage in Wordsworth — 

“ The earthquake is not satisfied at onec.” 

All perils, specially malignant, arc recurrent. A murderer, 
who is such by passion and by a wolfish ciaving for blocxlshcd 
as a mode of unnatural luxury, cannot relapse into inertia. Such 
a man, even more than the Alpine chamois hunter, comes to crave 
the dangi*rs and the hairbreaxlth escajies of his tnule, as a oon- 
dimeut for seasoning the insipid monotonh'S of daily life. Hut, 
apart from the hellish instincts that might too suriOy bo relied 
on for rciKiwed atrocities, it was clear that the murderer of the 
Marrs, wheresoever lurking, must be a needy man ; and a needy 
man of that class least likely to seek or to find resources in hon- 
ourable irKxh's of industry ; for which, equally by haughty dis- 
gust and by divsnse of the a]>pToi»riate habits, men of violence 
are specially disqualificil. Were it, therefore, merely for a live- 
lihood, tlic murderer, whom all hearts were yearning to decijiher, 
might he exjieeted to make his resuiTOction on some stage of 
horror, after a reasonable iiiterviil. Kven in the JlaiT murder, 
granting that it had been governed chiony by cruel and vindictive 
impulses, it was still cletir that the desire of booty had co-operated 
with such feelings. Equally clear it was that this desire mn&t 
liave bc(m disappointed ; excepting the trivial sum reservoil by 
Afarr for the week’s expenditure, the murderer found, doubtless, 
little or nothing that he could turn to account. I'wo guineas, 
perhaps, would be the outside of what he had obtained in the 
way of booty. A Aveek or so would see the end of that. I'lic 
conviction, therefore, of all people wjis, that in a month or tAvo, 
when the fever of excitement might a little have cooled down, 
or have been superseded by other topics of fresher interest, so 
that the newborn vigilance of househuld life Avould have had time 
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to relax, some new murder, equally appalling, might be counterl 
upon. 

Such was the public expectation. T^et the reader then figure 
to himself th(i pure fr(‘nzy of hoiTor when in this hush of expec • 
tation, looking, indeed, an<l waiting for the unknown arm to 
strike once more, but not believing that any audacity could be 
equal to such an attenq)t as y(‘t, whilst all eyes were watching, 
suddenly, on the twelfth night from the ^farr inurdtT, a second 
case of the sjime mysterious naliu*e, a mmilv.r on the same ex- 
terminating plan, was perjictrated in the very same neighbour- 
hood. It was on the TJiursday next but one sueccieding to 
the 3farr murder that this second atrocity took pla(!e ; and many 
p(‘ople thouglit at the time, that in its dramatic features of 
tlirilling interest this second case ev<'n went beyond the first. 
The family anIucIi suffered in this instance was that of a Afr Wil- 
liamson ; and the lious(i w’as situated, if not al)solMtely in Kat- 
cliff’e Highway, at any rate iininodiately round the corner of some 
secondary street, running at right angles to this public thorough- 
fare. iNfr Williamson was a well-known and respectable man, 
long settled in that district; he was sii])]h)S(hI t-o bo rich ; and 
more with a view to the oiiqdoyiiu'iit furnish(‘d by such a calling, 
than with much anxic'ty for further accumulations, he ke])t a 
sort of tavern ; Avhich, in this resp(*ct, might be considei’ed on 
an old pa.;riarcbal footing — that, although peojde of considcu'- 
ablo property resorted to the liouse in the evenings, no kind of 
anxious separation was raamlaiue<l between th(‘m and the other 
visitors from the class of artisans or common labourers. Any- 
body who conducted liimself Avitli jiropriety was free to take a 
seat, and call for any liquor that lie might prefer. And thus 
the society was pretty miscellaneous; in part stationary, but in 
some proportion fluctuating. The liousi'liold consisted of the 
folloAving five persons: — 1. Mr Williamson, its head, who W'as 
an old man above seventy, and was well fitted for his situation, 
being civil, and not at all morose, but, at the same time, firm in 
maintaining order; 2. Mrs Williamson, his wife, about ten years 
younger than himself ; 3. a little grand-danghter, about nine; 
years old ; 4. a housemaid, who was nearly forty years old ; 5. a 
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young journeyman, agoxl about twenty-six, belonging to some 
manufacturing cstablislimcnt (of \rhat class I have forgotten) ; 
neither do I remember of what nation he was. It was the 
establislied rule at Mr Williamson’s, that, exactly .'is the clock 
struck eleven, all the company, without favour or cxc(*plion, 
moved off. That was one of the ensioms by which, in so stoiniy 
a district, Mr Williamson luid found it possible to keep bis house 
free from brawls. On the pri‘S(‘nt Thursday night everything 
had gone on as usual, except for one slight shadow of suspicion, 
which had caught tlic attention of more pei’sons than one. 
Perhaps at a less .ngitfiting time it -woiild hardly have been 
noticed ; hut now, when (ho hrst qneslion and tlie last in all 
wjcial meetings turned upon the Jilarrs, and their luiknowui 
murderer, it was a circumstance naturally lilted to cause some 
uneasiness, that a stranger, of siiiistcjr ai)p(%ranco, in a wide 
surtout, had llitted in and out of the room at intervals dming 
the evening ; had sometimes retiriid from the light into obscure 
corners; and, by more than one jm'isoii, had been obsiTvod st(*al- 
ing into the private passagi‘s of the house. It was presumed in 
general that the man miit»t be known to AVilliamson. And, in 
some slight di'gree, as an occasional customer of the house, it is 
not iiniX)ssible that lie teas. But afterwards, this rejiulsive 
stranger, with his ca<laverous ghastliness, oxtraordiiuiiy hair, 
and glazed eyes, showing himself intermitlingly through the 
hours from 8 to 11 P.M., revolved upon the memory of all who 
had steadily observed him with something of the same freezing 
effect as belongs to the two assassins in “Macbeth,” who pre- 
sent themselv(\s recking fi om the murder of Jkuiqiio, and gleiuri- 
iijg dimly, wdth dreadful faces, from the misty background, 
athwart the pomj)S of the regal bampiet. 

Meantime the clock struck ekiven ; the company broke up , 
the door of entrance ^vas nearly closed ; and at this moment of 
general dispersion the situation of the five inmates left upon 
the premises was precisely this: the three cklers, vi/., 'William- 
son, his wife, Jind liis female servant, wTre all occupied on the 
ground-floor — Williamson hiinsidf wiis drawing ale, porter, &c., 
for those neighbours in whose favour the house-door had been 
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loft ajjir, until the hour of twelve should strike ; Mrs Williamsou 
and her servant were moving to and fro between the back- 
kitchen and a little parlour ; the little grand- daughter, whoso 
sleeping-room was on the Jirst floor (which term in London 
means always the floor raised by one flight of stairs above the 
level of the street), had been ftist asleep since nine o’clock ; 
lastly, the journeyman artisan Imd retired to rest for some time. 
Ilo was a regular lodger in the house ; and his bedroom was on 
the second floor. For some time ho had been undressed, and 
had lai)i down in bed. Being, as a working mac bound to 
habits of early rising, lie was naturally anxious to fall asleep as 
s^joii as possible. But, on this particular night, his uiie:isiiicss, 
arising from the recent miirdci’s at No. 29, rose to a paroxysm 
of nervous cxcitemciiit which kept him awake. It is possible, 
that from somebody he had heard of the suspicious -looking 
stranger, or might even piTsonally have obs(;rved him slinking 
about. But-, were it otherwise, ho was aware of several circum- 
staucos dangerously affecting tliis house ; for instance, the 
ruirianism of tliis Avhole neighbourhood, and the <lisagrecablo 
fact that the Marrs had lived within a few doors of this very 
house, which again argucHl that the murderer also lived at 
no great distance. These were matters of general alarm. But 
tlierc were others yicculiar to this house ; in jxirticular, tho 
notoriety of Williamson’s opulence; the belief, whether well, 
or ill founded, that he accumulatiKl, in desks and drawers, tho 
money continually flowing into his hands ; and histly, the 
danger so ostentatiously courted by that habit of leaving tho 
house-door ajar through one entire liour — and that hour loaded 
with extra danger, by the well-advertised assurance that no 
collision need be feared with chance convivial visitors, since all 
Bucli people were banished at eleven. A regulation, Avhich had 
hitherto opcrfited beneficially for the charact(?r and comfort of 
the house, now, on the contrary, under altered cii’cumstanccs, 
became a positive proclamation of exposure and defencclcss- 
ness, through one entire period of an hour. Williamson him- 
self, it was sjiid generally, I'cing a large unwieldy man, past 
seventy, and signally inactive, ought, in prudence, to make the 
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locking of his door coincident with the dismissal of his evening 
party. 

Upon these and other grounds of alarm (particularly this, that 
Mrs VlTilliamson was rei)ort<j|^ to possess a coiisidorahle quantity 
of plate), the journeyman was musing painfully, and the time 
might be within twenty-eight or twenty -live miimtes of twelve, 
wiien all at once, with a crash, proclaiming some hand of liideous 
violence, the house-door was suddenly shut and locked. Here, 
then, beyond all doubt, w^as the diabolic man, clothed in mystery, 
from No. 29, llatciliffo lliglnvay. Yes, that dreadful being, who 
for tw(dve days liad cinploye<l all thoughts and all tongues, W'as 
now, too certainly, in this defenceless house, and would, in a 
few minutes, be face to face ^vith every one of its inmates. A 
question still lingered in the public mind — ^whether at IVIarr’s 
there might not have been two men at W'ork. If so, there would 
be two at present ; and one of the tw^o Avould be immediately 
disposable for the iip-stairs work; since no diuiger could ob- 
viously be more irmiiediately fatal to such an attack than any 
alarm givi'u from an u})per wdudow to the passengcra in th() 
street. Through one lialf -minute the poor pauie-siricken man 
sat up motionless in bed. But tlieii he rose, his first movement 
being towjftls the door of his room, Not for any pnrj)osc of 
securing it against intrusion — ^too well he knew that there was 
no fastening of any sort — neither lock, n(>r bolt ; nor wfis there 
any such moveable furniture in the room ns might have availed 
to barricade the door, even if lime could be counted on for such 
an attempt. It was no effect of prudence, merely the fascination 
of killing fear it was, that drove him to opeJi the door. One 
step brought him to the licad of the stairs ; lie low^ercd his head 
over the balustrade in order to listen ; and at that ir.omoiit as- 
cended, from the little parlour, this agonising cry from the 
woman -servant, “Lord Jesus Christ I we shall all be murdered!” 
What a Medusa’s head must have lurked in those dreadful blood- 
less features, and those glazed rigid eyes, that seemed rightfully 
belonging to a corjDsc, when one glance at them snfllccd to pro- 
claim a deatli' warrant. 

Tluee separate death-struggles were by this time over ; and 
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the poor petrified journeyman, quite unconscious of what he was 
doing, in Idind, passive, sclf-suiTonder to panic, absolutely de- 
scended both flights of stairs. Infinite terror inspired him with 
the same impulse as might havc^l)ccn inspired by headlong 
courage. In his sliirt, and upon old decaying stairs, that at 
times croaked under his feet, he continued to descend, until he 
had roaclic'd the lowest step hut four. The situation was tre- 
mendous beyond any that is on record. A sneeze, a cough, al- 
most a breathing, and the young man wouid ’><*. a corpse, without 
a chance or a struggle for his life. The murderer was at that 
time in the little })a-rlour — ^thc door of which parlour laced you 
ill descending the stairs ; and this door stood ajar ; indeed, much 
more considerably oiien than wdiat Ls understood by the term 
“ ajar.” Of that cpiadi’ani , or 90 degrees, which the door would 
describe in swinging so far open as to stand at right angles to 
the lobliy, or to itself, in a closeil position, 55 degrees at the least 
were exposed. Consi'qiiently, two out of three corpses were ex- 
posed to the young iiiaii\s gaze. WJiore was the third ? And 
the murderer — where wiis he? As to the murderer, he was 
walking rajiidly backwards and forwards in the pjirloiir, audible 
but not visible at first, being engaged witli something or other 
in that ])art of the rcjom which the door still conccfficd. What 
the something might be, the sound soon explained ; he was ap- 
plying keys tentatively to a ciiphoai’d, a closet, and a semtoire, 
in the hidden i)art of the room. Very soon, how'ever, he came 
into view ; but, fortunately for the young man, at this critical 
moment, the murderer’s purjiose too entirely absorbed him to 
allow of his throwing a glance to the staircase, on which else the 
white figure of the journeyman, standing in motionless horror, 
would have been (fetected in one instant, and seasoned for the 
grave in tlui scjcond. As to the third corpse, the missing corpse, 
viz., Mr Williamson’s, that is in tuo cellar ; and how its local po- 
sition can be accounted for, remains as a separate question much 
discussed at the time, but never satisfactorily clcai-ed up. Mean- 
time, that Williamson was dead, became evident to the young 
P i ftR ) since else ho would have been heard stirring or groaning. 
Three friends, therefore, out oi four, whom the young man had 
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parted with forty minutes ago, were now extinguished ; remained, 
therefore, 40 per cent, (a large per centage for AVilliams to leave*) ; 
remaiiicd, in fact, himself a]^ Iiis pretty young liiond, the little 
grand-daiighter, whose childish innocence was still slumbering 
without fear for herself, or grief for her aged grand-parents. If 
they arc gone for ever, happily one friend (for such lie will prove 
himself, indeed, if from such a (hingcr ho can save this child) is 
pretty near to her. But alas ! he is still nearer to a murderer. 
At this moment he is unnerved for any exertion whatever ; he 
has changed into a jallar of ice; for the objects before him, 
separated by just thii-teen feet, are these : — The liousemaid had 
been caught by the murdtTcr on her knei'S ; shefwas kneeling 
before the fire-grate, which she had bi'en i)olibhing with black 
lead. That jjart of her task was iiTiish(*d ; and she liatl passed 
on to another task, viz., the liUing of the grate with wood ami 
coals, not for kindling at this moment, but so iis to have it ready 
for kindling on tJie next day. The appearamjcs all sho\Vi*d that 
she must have been engagcnl in this lalH)Lii’ at the very moment 
when the murderer enteriMl ; and perhaps the succession of the 
incidents arranged itself as follows : — From the awful ejaculaticm 
and loud outcry to Christ, as o>erheard by the* journepiian, it 
was clear that tlu’u first she had been alarinc'd ; yet this was at 
least one and a-Whlf or even two miinites after the door-slamming. 
Consequently Uie alarm which had so f(*arfully and seasonably 
alarmed the young man, must, in some unaci'ouutahle way, have* 
been misftitevpreted by tbe two women. It w;is said, at. llie 
time, that Airs Williamson labouied undiT some dulnessof Invu- 
ing; and it was conjectured that the servant, having her ears 
filled wdlli the noise of her own scrubbing, and Ikt liead half 
umler the grate, might have confoumled it with t he st^*oet noises, 
or else might have inqmtcd this violent closure to some mischie- 
vous boys. But, how soever explained, the fact was evident, that, 
until the w'ords of appeal to Christ, the servant had notiei'd 
notliing suspicious, notJiing w^hich interrupted her labours. If 
so, it follow'ed that neither liad Ah*s Williamson noticed any tiling : 
for, in that ease, she would have communicated her own alaiiti 
to the servant, since both were in the same small room. Appa- 
D 2 
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rcntly the course of things after the nuirderer had entered the room 
was this : — Mrs AYilliainson had probably not seen liim, from the 
accident of standing witli lier back to the door. Her, therefore 
before he was himself observed at all, he had stunned and pros- 
trated by a shattering blow on the back of her head ; this blow, 
in Hided by a crow-bar, had smashed in the hinder part of the 
skull. She fi'll ; ami by the noise of her fall (for all was the 
work of a moment) had first roused the attention of the servant ; 
who then uttered the cry which had reach 'd the young man ; 
but before she could repeat it, the murderer had d‘.\scendcd with 
his uplifted instrument upon her head, crushing the skull li? wards 
upon the brain. Both the w'omeii were irrecoverably destroyed, 
BO that further outrages w'erc needU‘Ss ; and, moreover, the 
murderer was conscious of the iimninent danger from delay ; and 
yet, in spite of his liiuTy, so fully did he appreciate the fatal 
e,onsequences to himself, if any of his victims should so far revive 
into consciousness as to make circumstantial depositions, that, 
by way of making this impossible, he had proceeded instantly to 
cut the throats of each. All this tjilliiul with the appearances 
as noAV presenting themselves. Mrs TTilliamson had fallen hack- 
w’ards with her head to the door ; the servant, from her kneeling 
posture, had Ix'en incapable of rising, and had presented her 
head passively t(' blows ; after which, the misefeant had but to 
bend her lu'ad backwanls so as to expose her throat, and the 
murder was linished. It is remarkable that the young artisan, 
paralysed as he bad l)cen by fear, and evidently fascinated for a 
time so as to w'alk right towards the lion’s mouth, yijb found 
himself able to notice everything important. The reader must 
suppose him at this point watcliing the murderer wiiilst hanging 
over the bofly of iMra Williamson, and whilst renewing his search 
for certain important keys. Doubtless it was an anxious situ- 
ation for the murderer ; for, unless he spce<lily found the keys 
w'anted, all this hideims tragedy would end in nothing but a 
prodigious increase of the public horror, in tenfold precautions 
therefore, and redoubled nl)staclcs interposed between liimself 
and his future game. Nay, there was even a nearer interest at 
Slake ; his owm immediate safety migh^, by a probable accident. 
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be compromised. Most of those who came to tlie house for 
liquor were giddy girls or children, who, on finding this house 
closed, would go off carelessly to some other; hut, let any 
thoughtful woman or man come to the door now, a full quarter 
of an hour before tlie established time of closing, in that case 
suspicion would arise too powerful to be checked. TIutc would 
be a sudden alarm given ; afki* which, mere luck would decide 
the event. For it is a remarkable fact, and one that illustrates 
the singular inconsistency of this villain, who, being often so 
superfluously'' subtle, was in other dii-ections so reckless and 
improvident, that at this very moment, standing amongst 
corpses that luul deluged the little parlour with blood, AVilliaiUH 
must have been in considerable doubt whether he had any sun* 
means of egress. Tlieni were windows, he knew, to the hack ; 
but ui)on w'hat ground tliey oiHiiied, he seems to have had nt) 
certain information ; and in a iK'ighbonrhood so dangerous, 
the windows of the lower storey would not improbably be 
nailed down ; those in the upper might I'm* free, but then came 
the necessity of a leap too formidable. From all this, however, 
the sole j^raclical inference was to hurry forw'ard v/itli tlu* 
trial of furtli(*r keys, and to detect the hidden treasure. I'his 
it was, this intemsc absorpliou in one ov(*rniastering pursiiit, 
that dulled the iwirderer’s perceptions as to all aromid him ; 
otherwise, lie must have heard the breathing of the young 
man, which to himself at times became fearfully audible. -As 
the murd(*rer stood once more over tiuibodyof Mrs ^niliamson, 
and searched her pockets more iiarrowdy, he pulled out various 
clusters of keys, one of which dropping, gave a liarsh jingling 
sound upon the floor. At this lime it w^as that the secret wit ness, 
from his secret stand, noticed the fac^ of AVilliams’s surtout being 
lined wdth silk of the finest quality. One otlior fact he noti(!(d, 
wdiich eventually became more immediately important th'in many 
stronger circumstances of iiieriminatiou ; this w’as, that the shoes 
of the iimrdercr, aiqiarently new, and bought, probably, with 
poor M.arr’s money, creaked as he w'alked, lir.rslily and frequently. 
AVith the now clusters of hoys, tlic murd(*rer w'filked off to the 
hidden section of the parlour. And Jicre, at lost, w as suggestod 
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to the journeyman the suclclen opening for an escape. Some 
minutes would be lost to a certainty in trying all these keys ; 
and subsequently in searcliing the drawers, supposing that the 
keys answered — or in violently forcing them, supposing that 
they did vot. He might thus count upon a brief interval of 
leisure, whilst the rattling of the keys might obscure to the 
murderer the creaking of the stairs under the re-ascending 
journeyman. His plan was now formed : on regaining his bed- 
room, he placed the bed against the door by way of a transient 
retardation to the enemy, that might give huu a short warning, 
and in the worst extremity, might give him a chance for life by 
m(‘aiis of a des]K‘rate leap. This change made as quietly as as 
l)0.':sible, ho tore the sheets, pillow-cases, and blank(;ts into broad 
ribbons ; and after plaiting thtJin into ropes, spliced the difterent 
lengths together. Hut at the very first ho descries this ugly 
addilit)!! to liis labours. Where shall he look for any staple, hook, 
bar, or other fixture, from which his roi)C, "when twisted, may 
safely dej)end ? Measured from the window -5/// — i. e . , the lowcjst 
part of the window architrave — ^there count but twenty-two or 
twenty -tlu'ee feet to the ground. Of this length ten or twelve 
feet may be looked upon ns cancelled, because to that extent he 
nyght drop without danger. So much being deducted, there 
would rflmain, say, a dozen feet of rope to freparo. But, un- 
happily, there is no stout iron fixture anywhere about his 
window. The nearest, indeed the sole fixture of that sort, is 
not near to the window at all ; it is a spike fixed (for no reason 
at all that is apparent) in the bed-tester ; now, the bed being 
shifted, the sjake is shifted ; aiijl its distance from the window, 
having always been four feet, is now seven. Seven entire feet, 
therefore, must Ixj added to that which would have suiheed if 
measured from the window. But courage ! God, by the proverb 
of all nations in Christendom, ho’’)S those that help themselves. 
This our young man thankfully acknowle<lges ; he reads already, 
in the very fact of any spike at all lx;ing found where hitherto 
it lias been useless, an earnest of providential aid. Were it only 
for himself that he worked, he could not. feel himself meritoriously 
employed; but this is not ek ; in deep sincerity, he is now 
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agitated for the poor cliild, whom he knows and loves \ every 
minute, lie feels, brings ruin nearer to her ; and, as he passed 
her door, his first thought had been to takt^her out of bc*d in 
his arms, and to carry her where she might share his chances. 
Jlut, on consideration, he felt that this sudden awaking of her, 
and the impossibility of even whispering any explanation, W'ould 
cause her to cry audibly ; and the inevitable indiscretion of one 
\AOuld be fatal to the two. As the Alpine avalanches, '\fhen 
suspended above the traveller’s head, oftentimes (we are told) 
come down tlirough the stirring of the air by a simide wliisper, 
j rcciscly on such a tenure of a whisper was now suspended the 
iLurdcrous malice of the man below. No ; there is but one way 
to save the child; towards her deliverance, the first step is 
through his owm. And ho has made an excellent beginning ; 
for the spike, wdiich too fi^arfully ho liad expected to see torn 
away by any strain upon it from the half-carious wn^od, stands 
firmly w hen tried against the pressure of his own w’cight. lie 
las rajjidly fastened on to it three lengths of his new rojH», 
measuring eleven feet. He plaits it rouglily ; so that only three 
feet liave b(!cn lost in tlie intertwisting ; be has spliced on a 
second length cciual to the first ; so that, already, sixteen fa‘t 
are ready to throw out of the window ; and thus, let the w’orst 
come to the worst, it will not be absolute ruin to swarm down 
the rope so far as it will riMch, and then to di’c)j) boldly. All 
this has been accompli sJu'd in about six minute's ; and the hot 
contest betw'cen above and below is still steadily but fervently 
proceeding. M urelcrcr is w orking hard in the parlour ; journey - 
man is working hard in the bedroom. Miscreant is getting on 
famously doAvn -stairs ; one batch of bank-notes he has already 
bagged ; and is hard upon the scent of a second. He has also 
sprung a covey of golden coins. Sovereigns as yt;t were not ; 
but guineas at this period fetched thii'ty shillings a-piece ; anrl be 
bas worked bis way into a little quarry of these. Mnnlerer is 
almost joyous ; and if any creature is still living in this house, 
as. shrewdly he suspects, and very soon means to know, with 
that creature he would be happy, before cutting the creature s 
ihroat, to drink a glass of sumetliiug. Inslciul of lire glatss, 
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mightlienot inukc a prcsenttothcpoorcrcaturo of its throat ? Oh 
no ! imx)Ossible ! Throats are a sort of thing that lie never makes 
presents of; bnsiftess — ^business must be attended to. Really 
the two men, considered simply as men of business, arc both 
meritorious. Like chorus and semLchorus, strophe and anti- 
strophe, they work oacli against the other. Pull journeyman, 
pul 1 murderer ! Pull baker, pull devil I As r(*gards the journey- 
man, he is now safe. To liis sixton feet, of which seven are 
neutralised by the distance of the bed, he has at last added six 
feet more, wliieh Avill be short of reaching the giui*nd by p(.Tlia])s 
ten feet — a trille which man or boy may 3rop without injury. 
All is safe, therefore, for him : which is more than one can be 
sure of for miscreant in the parlour. Misereant, however, takes 
it coolly enough : the reason being, that, with all his elevorness, 
for once in his life misereant has been over-reached. The reiuler 
and I know, but miscreant docs not in the least suspect, a little 
fact of some importance, viz., that just now through a space of 
full three minutes he has been overlook(;d and studied by oiio,^ 
who (though reading in a dreadful lKH)k, and sufforiiig under 
mortal panic) took accurate notes of so much as his limit(,'d 
opportunities allowed him to see, and will assuredly rc^port tlie 
creaking shoes ami the silk-inoniitcd surtoiit in cpiarlors where 
such little facts will tell veiy little to his advantage. Rut, 
although it is true that JVlr Williaiiis, unaAvare of the journey- 
man's having “ assiste<l ” at the examination of Mrs Williamson’s 
pockets, coulil not connect any anxiety with that person’s subse- 
cpient proceedings, nor specially, therefore, Avith his liaving 
embarketl in the rope-w^eaving line, assuredly he knew of reasons 
enough for not loitering. And yet he did loiter. Rcarling his 
tacts by the light of such mute traces as he left behind him, the 
police became aware that latterly he must have loitered. And 
the reason Avhich governed him .* striking ; because at once it 
records — that murder Avas not pursued l>y liini simidy as a means 
to an end, but also as an end for itsedf.’ Air Williams had now' 
been upon the premises for perhaps tiftoen or tw enty minutes ; 
and ill that si)ace of time he had despatched, in a style sjitis- 
factory to himself, a considerable amount of business, lie had 
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done, in commorcial language, “a good stroke of business.*’ 
Upon two floors, viz., the cellar-floor and the ground-floor, he 
has “ accounted for ” all the population. But there remained at 
least two floors more ; and it now occurred to ^fr Williams that, 
although the landlord’s some’^at chilling manner had shut him 
out from any familiar knowledge of the houhehold arrangements, 
too probably on one or other of those floors there must be some 
throats. As to plunder, he has alreiuly bagged the whole. And 
it WcOS next to impossible that any arrear the most trivial should 
still remain for a gleaner. But the throats — the throats — there 
it w'as that arrears and gleanings might perhaps he counted on. 
And thus it api)earod that, in his Avolfish thirst for blood, Afr 
Williams put to hazard the whole fruits of his night’s work, 
and his life into the bargain. At this monn'iit, if the murdt'rcr 
knew all, could he see the open window above staiis ready for 
the descent of the journeyman, could he witness the life-and- 
death rapidity with which that journeyman is w'orking, coukl he 
guess at tlie almighty uproar wluch within ninety seconds will be 
maddening the j)opulafion of this po]>nlous district — ^no picture 
of a maniac in flight of panic or in pursuit of vcng(‘ancc woukl 
adexpiatcly represent the agony of haste with wdii(;h ho wraild 
himself be hurrying to the street-door for llnal evasion. Tlia t 
mode of escape was still free. Even at this n;omeT]t, llu*i*c yet ro- 
niaincd time suflicient for a successful flight, and, thercdorc, for 
the following revolution in the romance of his o\vn abominable life. 
He had in his pockets above a hundred i>ound3 of booty; means, 
therefore, for a full disguise. This very night, if he will shave 
off his yellow hair, and blacken his eychrows, buying, w hen morn- 
ing light returns, a dark-coloured wig, and clotl such as may 
co-operate in personating the character of a grave iirofe^ ional 
man, he may elude all suspicious of impertinent policemen — may 
sfiil by any one of a hundrwl vessels bound for any port along 
the huge line of sea-board (stretching through 2400 miles) f)f 
the American United States ; may enjoy fifty years for leisurely 
repentance; and may even die in the odour of sanctity. On the 
other hand, if he prefer active life, it Is not impossible* that, with 
his subtlety^ hai'dihooJ, and unscrupulousncss, in a laud where 
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the simpic process of naturalisation converfs the alien at once 
into a child of the family, he might rise to the president’s chair ; 
might have a statue at his deiith ; and aftcrw\ards a life in three 
volumes quarto, with no hint glancing towartls No 20, Ihitcliffe 
Highway. Ihit all depends on th Aext ninety seconds. Within 
that time there is a sharp turn to be taken ; there is a wrong 
turn, and a right tinn. Should his better angel guide him to 
the right one, all may yet go wn,*!! as regiii'ds this world's pros- 
perity. But behold ! in two minutes from this point wc shall 
see liiin take the wrong one: and then Nciii*''«is will be at his 
heels Avith ruin perfecit and sudden. 

Meantime, if the murderer allows himself to loiter, the rope- 
maker OATihead docs not. W(‘ll he knows that the poor child's 
fate is on the edge of a razor ; for all turns upon the alarm biiing 
raised before the murdevi*r reaches her bedside. And at this 
very moment, whilst desperate agitation is nearly paralysing his 
fingers, ho hears tlie sullen stealtliy stop of the murdca’or creeping 
up through the darkness. It hful been the expectation of the 
journeyman (founded on the clamorous uproar wdth which the 
street-door was slaiiimrxl) that Williams, Avhen di.s].)osablo for 
his up-stairs work, Avould come racing at a long jubilant gallop, 
and AAilh a tiger roar ; land perhaps, on his natural instincts, he 
Avould haA’e done so. But this mode of ap])roaeh, which was of 
dreadful effect when applied to .a case of suiq)rise, became dan- 
gerous in the case of peo]>lc avIio might by this time have been 
j)laccd fully upon their guard. The step Avhich he had heard 
AViis on the staircase — but upon Avhich stair? He fancied iqK>n 
th(*. lowest : and in a movement so slow and cautious, even this 
might make all the difference ; yet iniglit it not have been th^^ 
tenth, twelfth, or fourteenth stiiir? Never, i)orhai>s, in this 
world (lid any man feel his own responsibility so cruelly loaded 
and straincMl, as at this momer^ did the poor journeyman on 
behalf of tlie slumbering child. TjOsc but two seconds, through 
awkwardness or through the self -counteract ions of panic, and 
for her the total difference arose between life and death. Still 
there is a hope: and nothing can so frightfully expound the 
hellish nature of liim whose baleful shadow, to speak astrologi- 
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willy, at tills momeut darkens the house of life, than the siTrijile 
expression of the ground on which this hope rested. The jour- 
neyman felt sure that the murderer would not be satisfied to kill 
the poor child whilst unc(^pcious. This would be to defeat his 
whole purpose in murdering her at all. To an epicure in murder 
such as Williams, it would be taking away the very sting of the 
enjoyment, if the poor child should bo suffered to drink off the 
bitter cup of death without fully apprehending the misery of 
the situation. But this luckily would require time : the double 
confusion of mind, first, from being roused up at so imusual an 
hour, and, secondly, from the horror of the occasion W'hcn cx - 
plained to her, W'ould at first protlucc fainting, or some mode of 
insensibility or distraction, such as must occupy a considerable 
time. The logie of the case, in short, all rested upon the ultra 
fieiidishness of Williams. Were he likely to be content with the 
mere fact of the child’s death, apart from the process and leisurely 
expansion of its mental agony — ^in that case there would he no 
hope. But, because our present mirrdercr is fastidiously finical 
in his exactions — sort of martinet iu the sccuical grouping and 
draping of the circumstances in his murders — therefore it is that 
hope becomes reasonable, since all such refinements of prepjiration 
demand time. Murders of mere iiet;cssity Williams w’^as obligetl 
to hurry; but, iff a murder of pure volu2)tuousnoss, entirely 
disinterested, where no liostile witness was to be removed, no 
extra booty to be gained, and no revenge to be gratified, it is 
clear that to hurry would be altogether to ruin. If this child, 
therefore, is to be saved, it will bo on pure msthetical consider- 
ations.* 

* Let the reader, who is disposed to regard as exaggerated or 
romantic the pure fiendishness imputed to Williams, recollect that, 
except for the luxurious purpose of basking and revelling in the 
anguish of dying despair, he had no motive at all, small or great, 
for attempting the murder of this young girl. She had seen nothing, 
heard nothing — ^was fast asleep, and her door was closed ; so that, 
as a witness against him, he knew that she was as useless as any 
one of the three corpses. And yet he was making preparations for 
her murder, when the alarm in the street interru])ted Idin. 

E — IV. 
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But all considcraiious whatever are at this moiuent suddenly 
cut short. A second step is heard on the stairs, but still stealthy 
and cautious ; a t'hii'd — ^and then the child’s doom secins fixi'd. 
But just at that moment all is rciidy^The window is wide open; 
ilie rope is swin^^ijijl^ free; the jouriu'yman has launched himself; 
;hu 1 already ho is in Ihe first stage of his descent. Simply by 
tiio weight of his i^crson iie. dt*scciided, and by the resistance of 
his liamls he retarded tlui dtsicent. The danger was, that the 
rope should run too smoothly through his hanuj. and that by too 
rapid an aoci'ltn’ation of jiace lie should come violently to the 
ground. Happily he was able to resist the doi^cending impecus : 
the knots of the sjdicings furjiishod a succession of retardations. 
But the rope proved shorter by four or five fi'nt than he had 
<*aleulat<xi: ten or eleven feet from the ground ho hung suspended 
ill the air; speechless for the present, tlirongh long-continued 
agitation ; and not daring to drop bohlly on the rough carnage 
liavement, lest he should fractures his Jogs. But the night was 
not dark, as It had been on occasion of the Marr murders. And 
yet., for [lurposes of criminal police, it was by aceidemt worse than 
the darkest night that ever hid a murdi'r or baffled a pureuit. 
London, from east to west, was covered with a deep pall (rising 
from the river) of universal fog. Hence it hapjKjned, that for 
twenty or thirty seconds the young man hanging in the air was 
not olwervcd. 1 lis w’hite sliirt at length attractiid notice. Three 
or four people ran up, and received him in their arms, all antici- 
])ating some dnailful annunciation. To wJiat house did he 
belong ? l^lveii that was not instantly apparent ; but he pointed 
with Jiis finger to Williamson’s door, and said in a half-choking 
whisper — “ Marr's murderer^ now at work!" 

All explained itself in a moment : the silent language of ilic 
fact matle its owu eloquimt revelation. The mysterious exter- 
m'u uor of No. 29, Ratcliffc Highway ht*d visited another house ; 
and, behold ! one man only had escaped through the air, and in 
hi.s night-dress, to tell the tale. Supersfitiously, there was 
something to chc(jk the pursuit of this unintelligible criminal. 
Morally, and in the interests of vindictive justice, there was 
to rouse, quicken, and sustain it. 
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Ves, Mjirr's miu’dcrer — ^the uian of niystcry — was again at. 
work ; at this moment perhaps cxtingiiisliiflg some lamp of life, 
and not at any remote. place, bat here— in the very house whicli 
the lisienei's to this dreadf^ announcement w^erc actually touch- 
ing. The chaos and blind uproar of the scene which followed, 
jiicHsurcd by the crowded reports in the joiuniala of many subse- 
quent days, and in one feature of that case, has never to my 
knowledge had its parallel ; or, if a panillel, only in one case — 
what followed, I miiari, on the acquittal of tin.* seven bishops at 
"Westminster in 1 (>88. At present there was more than passion-^ 
ate enthusiasm. The frenzied movement of mixed horror and 
exultation— tluj ululation of vengeance which ascended instan- 
taneniisly from the individual street, and then by a sublime sort 
of magnetic contagion fiom all the adjacent strcjots, can be ade- 
quately expressed only by a rapturous passage in Shelley : — 

“The transport of a fierce and monstrous gladness • 
Spread through the multitudinous streets, fast flying 
U]K)n tlic wings of fear: — From his dull madness 
The starveling waked, and died in joy : the dying, 

Among the cori)scs iu stark agony 1} ing, 

Just heard the happy tidings, and in hope, 

Closed their faint c}cs ; from house to Ijoiise replying 
With loud accdniin the living shook Iic.^ven’s 
And fill’d tlie startled earth with echoes.”* 

There was soiuetliiug, iiwieeii, half inexplicalde iu the instaii- 
ian<x)us interpretation of the gathering shout according to its 
true meaning. In fact, the dtiadly roar of vengeauce, and its 
sublime unity, could })oint in this district only to the one demon 
whose idea had brooded and tyrannised, for twelve days, over 
the general heart t every door, every window in the ueighbour- 
liood, dew open as if at a woi’d of command ; multitudes, with- 
out waiting for the rcguLir means of egress, leaped down at 
once from the windows on the lower storey ; sick men rose from 
their beds ; in one instance, as if expressly to verify the image 
of Shelley (in v. 4, 5, 6, 7), a man whose death had been looked 
for through some days, and who actually did die on the follow- 


• “Kevolt of Islam,” canto xii. 
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iiig day, rose, armed himself with a sword, and descended in his 
shirt into the street.* Tlie chance was a good one, and the mob 
were made aware of it, for catching the wolfish dog in the high 
noon and carnival of his bloody revel|^iu tlic very centre of his 
own shambles. For a moment the mob was self-baffled by its 
own numbers and its own fury. But even that fury felt the call 
for self-control. It was evident that the massy street-door must 
be driven in, since there Wiis no longer any living person to co- 
operate with their efforts from within, cxceptmg only a female 
child. Crowbars d(ixterously ajjplicd in one minute throw the 
door out of liangings, and the people entered like a torrent. It 
may be guessed with what fret and irritation to their consuming 
fury, a signal of pause and absolute silence was made by a person 
of local importance. In the hope of recjciving some useful coiii- 
municatioii, the mob became silent. “Now listen,” said the 
manwof authority, “ and we shall learn whethcjhe is ahove-stairs 
or below.” Immediately a noise was heard as if of some one 
forcing windows, and clearly the souikI came from a bedroom above. 
Yes, the fact was apparent that the murderer was even yet in the 
house : ho had been caught in a trap. Not having made himself 
familiar with the details of Williamson’s house, to all appearance 
he had suddenly become a prisoner in one of the upper rooms. 
I’owards this the crowd now rushed impetuously. The door, 
however, was found to bo slightly fastened ; and, at the moment 
when this was forced, a loud crasli of the window, both glass 
and frame, announced that the wretch had made his escape.* 
He had leaped down ; and several persons in the crowd, who 
burnerl with the general fury, leajKjd after him. These persons 
had not troubled themselves about the nature of the ground ; 
but now, on making an examination of it vrith torches, they 
reported it to be an inclined plane or embankment of clay, very 
wej and adhesive. The prints of the man’s footsteps were deeply 
im^iesed U2X)n the clay, and therefore easily traced up to the 
Bwimit of the embankment ; but it was perceived at once that 
pursuit would be useless, from the density of the mist. U’wo 
feet ahead of you, a man wat entirely withdrawn from your 
power uf identification; and, on overtaking him, you could 
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not venture to challenge hitu as the same 'whom you had 
lost sight of. Never, through the course of a whole century, 
could there be a night expected more propitious t(» an escaping 
criminal : means of disguke Williams now had in excess ; and 
the dens were innumerable in the neighbourhood of the river 
tluit could have sheltered him for years from troublesome in- 
quiries. But favours are thrown away upon the reckless and 
the thankless. That night, when the turning-point offered itself 
for his whole future career, Williams took the wrong turn ; for, 
out of mere indolence, he took the turn to his old lodgings — 
tkit place which, in all England, he had just now the most 
reason to shun. 

Meantime the crowd had thoroughly searched the premises of 
Williamson. The first inquiry was for the young grand-daughter. 
Williams, it was evident, had gone into her room : but in tliis 
room apparently it was that the sudden uproar in the streets 
had surjirised him ; after which his unrlivided attention had been 
directed to the window's, since through these only any retreat 
had been left open to him. Even this retreat he owed only to 
tlic fog and to the hurry of the moment, and to the difliculty of 
approaching the premises by the rear. The little girl was natur- 
ally agitated by the inllux of strangers at that hour ; but otlicr- 
wise, through the humane precautions of the neighl)ours, she was 
preserved from all knowledge of the dreadful events that had 
occurred whilst she herself was sleeping. Her poor old grand- 
father was still missingi until the crowd descended into the 
cellar ; he was then found lying prostrate on the cellar floor : 
apparently he had been thi’own down from the top of the celktr 
stairs, and wuth so much violence, that one leg was broken. 
After ho had been thus disabled, Williams had gone down to 
him, and cut his throat. There was much discussion at the time, 
in some of the public journals, upon the possibility of reconciling 
these incidents with other circumstantialities of the case, suppos- 
ing that only one man had been concerned in tlie affair. That 
there was only one man concerned, seems to be certain. One 
only was seen or heard at Marr’s: one only, and beyond all 
doubt the same man, seen by the young journeyman in 
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Mrs Williamson’s parlour ; and one only was traced by his foot- 
marks on the c’ay embankment. Ai>parently the course whkh 
he had pursued was this : he had introduced himself to AVilliam- 
son by ordering some l)ccr. Tliis order would oblige the old 
man to go down into the cellar ; W'illiams would wait until he 
had rcaclKHl it, and would then “ slam” and lock the street-door 
in tlie violent way described. "Williamson would come up in 
agitation upon hearing this violence. 'The murdei*cr, aware that 
he would do so, met him, no doubt, at the head of the cellar 
staii's, and threw liim down ; after which he would gc down to 
consummate the ‘murder in his ordinary way. Alf this would 
occupy a minute, or a minute and a-half ; and in that way the 
interval Avould be accounted for that elapsed between the alarm- 
ing sound of the street-door as heard by the) journeyman, anti 
the lamt'H tabic outcry of the female aer\^ant. It is evident also, 
that the reason why no cry whatsoever had been kewrd from the 
lips of ;Mrs AVilliarnson, is due to the positions of the parties as 
I have .sketched tluan. Coming behind Mrs Aniliamson, unseen 
therefore, and from her deafness unhi'ard, the murderer would 
inflict entire abolil ion of consciousiioss while she ’was yet unaware 
of his pr('sencc. But with the servant, wdio had unavoidably 
wilnessc \ the attack upon her mistress, the murd(?rer (tould not 
obtain the same fulness of julvanlage; and tfhe therefore had time 
for making an agonising ejaculation. 

It has been mentioned, that the murderer of the Marrs was 
not for nearly a fortnight so mueh as suspected ; meaning tli;it, 
previously to the Williamson murder, no vestige of any grouucl 
for suspicion in any direction Avhatcver had occurred cither to the 
general jiublic or to the police. But there were two very limited 
exceptions to this st.ito of absolute ignorance. Some of the 
magistrates had in their posse^’ icn something vhich, when 
closely examined, offcrexl a very probable means for tracing the? 
criminal. But as yet they had not traced him. Until the Friday 
morning next after the destruction of the AYilliamsoiis, l.hcjy had 
not published the important fact, that upon the ship-carpenter’a 
mallet (with which, as regard- d the stunning or disabling pro- 
cess, the murders hatl been achieved) were inscribed the lettei-a 
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“ J. P.” This mallet had, by a strange oversight on the part of the 
raiirdcTcr, been left behind in Marr’s shop ; and it is an inter- 
esting fact, therefore, that, had the villain been intercepted by 
the brave pawnbroker, ho would have been met virtually dis- 
amiod. Tliis public notification was made officially on the 
Friday, viz., on the thirteenth day after the first murder. And 
it was instantly followed (as will be seen) by a most important 
r( 2 sult. Meantime, within the secrecy of one single bedroom in 
all Ixjndon, it is a fact that Williams had been whisperingly the 
object of very deep suspicion from the very fii’st — t hat is, Avithin 
that same hour Avhich Avitnessed the Marr tragedy. Anil sin- 
gular it is, that the suspicion Avas due entirely to -his own folly. 
Williams loilgeil, in company with other men of various nations, 
at a public-house. In a large dormitory there avitc, arranged 
five or six bids; these Averc occupied by artisans, geuerally of 
respectable cbaracter. Guo or tAvo Englishmen there Avon*, one 
or tAvo Scotchmen, throe or four Geimans, and Williams, Avliose 
hirth-p]act5 Avas not certainly known. Gii llie falal Saturday 
night, about half -past one o’clock, when Williams returned from 
his ih'cadful laboiiis, he found the Knghsli and Scotch party 
ahlei'p, but the Germans awake : one of them w as sitting up Avilh 
a lighted candle in his hands, find reading aloyd to the other 
two. Upon this, Williams said, in an angry and very peremp- 
tory tone, “Oh, })ut- that candle out; put it out direx:tly : v\r, 
shall all he burned in our beds.” ITad tlie British i)arty in the 
room been a.Avake, Mr Willhims AA Ould liave roused a inutincuis 
jirotest against this aiTogaut mandate. But Germans aie gone- 
rfilly mild and facile in their tempei’s; so the light Avas eom- 
l)laisant3y extinguished. Yet, as there Avero no curtains, it 
struck the Germans that the danger w'as really none at all ; for 
bed-clolhos, massed upon each other, Avill no more burn than the 
leaves of a closed book. I’rivately, therefore, the Germans driiw' 
an inference, that Mr AVilliains must have had some urgent 
motive for withdrawing his ow^n person and dress from ohser- 
A'ation. What this motive might be, the next day’s ucavs diffused 
all over I^ondon, and of course at this house, not tA\'o furlough 
from MaiT’s shop, made awfully evident ; and, as may well be 
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supposed, the suspicion was communicated to the other members 
of the dormitory. All of them, however, were aware of the legal 
danger attaching, under English law, to insinuations against % 
man, even if true, which might not admit of proof. In reality, 
liad Williams used the most obvious precautions, had he sirajdy 
walked down to the Thames (not a stone's-throw distant), and 
flung two of his implements into the river, no conclusive proof 
could have been adduced agidnst him. And he might have 
realised the scheme of Courvoisier (the mur(lert.i of liord Williimi 
Russell) — ^viz., have sought each separate month’s supnoi't in a 
separate well-conccrted murder. The party in the dormitory, 
meantime, were satisiled themselves, but w'aited for evidences 
that might satisfy others. No sooner, therefore, had the oflicial 
notice been published as to the initials J. P. on the mallet, than 
every man in the house recognised at once the well-known 
initials of an honest Norwegian ship-carpenter, John Petersen, 
who had worked in the English dockyards until the i)rcBent 
year ; but, having occasion to revisit his native land, had left 
his box of tools in tlic garrets of this inn. These garrets were 
now searched. I’etci’sen’s tool-chest was found, but wanting 
the mallot ; and, on fiu’tlier examination, another overwhelming 
discovery was .made. The surgeon, who exaridned the corpses 
at Williamson’s, had given it as his o2)iiiion tliat tlio throats were 
not cut by means of a razor, but of some imi)lement differently 
shaped. It was now remembered that AVilliams had recently 
borrowed a large French knife of peculiar construction; and 
accordingly, from a hciip of old lumber and rags, there was soon 
extricated a waistcoat, Avhich the whole house coidd swear to as 
recently worn by Williams. In this waistcoat, and glued by 
gore to the liniug of its pockets, was found the French knife. 
Next, it was matter of notoriety to everybody in the inn, that 
Williams ordinarily wore at present a pair of creaking shoes, and 
a brown surtout lined with silk. Many other i)rcsumptions 
seemed scarcely called for. Williams was inimediately appre- 
hended, and briefly examined. This Avas on the Friday. On 
the Saturday morning (viz., fourteen days from the Mjut 
murders) he was again brought up. The circumstantial evidence 
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was overwhelniing ; Williams watched its course, but said very 
little. At the close, he was fully committed for trial at the 
next sessions; and it is needless to say, that, on his road to prison, 
he was pursued by mobs so fierce, that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, there would have been small hope of escaping summary 
vengeance. But upon this occasion a powerful escort had been 
provided ; so that lie was safely lodged in jail. In tliis particular 
jail at this time, the regulation was, that at five o'clock r.M. all 
llie prisoners on the criminal side should be finally locked up 
for the night, and witliout candles. For fourteen hours (that is, 
until seven o’clock on the next morning) they were left unvisited, 
and in total darkness. Time, therefore, W’illiams had for com- 
mitting suicide. The means in other respects w'ere small. One 
iron bar there was, meant (if I remember) for tlie suspension 
of a lamp ; upon this he had hanged himself by his braces. At 
what hour was uncertain: some people fancied at midnight. 
And in that case, precisely at the hour when, fourteen days 
before, he liad been sju’Cading horror and desolation tlirough the 
quiet family of poor Mair, now was he forced into drinking of 
the same enp, presonted to his lips by the sfirne accursed hands. 

* ^ * * * -it * 

The case of the M ‘Keans, which has been specially alhided to, 
merits also a slight rehearsal for the tli’cadful pirtnresqueness of 
some two or three amongst its cdrcurastances. The scene of this 
murder Avas at a rustic inn, some few miles (T think) from Man- 
chester ; and the advantageous situation of tliis inn it was, out 
of which arose the twofold temptations of the ctiso. Generally 
speaking, an inu argues, of course, a close cincture of neighbours 
— as the original motive for opening such an est;iblishmcut. 
But, in tliis case, the house individually W'as solitary, so that no 
intenniption was to be looked for from any persons living within 
reach of screams ; and yet, on the other band, the circumjacent 
vicinity w'as eminently populous ; as one conseciuence of which, 
a benefit club had' established its weekly rendezvous in this inn, 
and left the pecuniary accumulations in their club-room, under 
the custody of the landlord. This fund arose often to a con- 
siderable amount, fifty or seventy pounds, before it was trans- 
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ferrxjd to the hands of a banker. Hero, th(Tefore, was a treasure 
worth some little risk, and a situation tliat promised next to 
none. These attractive circumstances had, by accident, becoin * 
accurately known to one or both of the two M‘Keans ; and, un- 
fortunately, at a moment of overwhelming niisfortimc to tlicm- 
selvos. They were hawkers ; and, until lately, had borne most 
respectable characters : but some mcrcaiilile ciash hail overtaken 
them with utter ruin, in which their jc»irit capital had been 
swallowed up to the last shilling. This sudden nvostration had 
made thoin des})erato : ilicir own little property had i.-'cn sw, al- 
lowed nj) in a large soctAil catastroi)hc, and society at large they 
looked upon as aocountablo to thi'.m for a robbery. In preying, 
therefore, upon S()(;iety, tJiey considered themselves ns pursuing 
a wild natural justice of retaliation. The money aimed at did 
certainly assume the character of public money, being the product 
of mauy seiKirale subscriptions. They forgot, however, that in 
tlio murderous acts, which too eiTtainly they meditated as pre- 
liminaries to the robbery, they could pliiad no such imaginary 
social proccdeiit. In dealing with a family that sooined almost 
helpless, if all went smoothly, th(»y relied entirely upon their own 
bodily strength. They were stout young men, twenty-eight to 
thirty-t.wo yeais old ; somcwdiat undei\sizcd as to hi;ight ; but 
squarely built, dei’p-eliesled, broad-shoiilderctl, and so beautifully 
formed, as regarded tin; symmetry of their limbs and thcii* arti- 
culations, that, after their execution, the bodies were privatiiy 
exhibited by the surgeons of the Alanchostcr Inlirinary, as objects 
of stntiiesqui*, interest. On the other liand, the household whicli 
they proposed to attjiek consisted of the following four persons ; 
— 1. the landlord, a stoutiah farmer — but him they intended to 
disable by a trick then newly intrixlucod amongst robbers, and 
termed hoenfising^ /.<?., claridcstir ly drugging the liquor of the 
victim with laudanum ; 2. the landlord’s wife ; 1). a young 
servant- woman ; 4. a boy, twelve or fourteen years old. The 
danger was, that out of f .)ur persons, scattered by possibility over 
a house which had two siiparato exits, one at least might escape, 
and by better acquaintance With the adjacent patlis, might suc- 
ceed in giving an alanii to some of the houses a furlong distant. 
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Their final resolution was, to be guided by circiunstaiices as to 
the mode of conducting the affair ; and yet, as it sei uied essential 
to success that they sliould .assume tiro air of straiigei’s to eacli 
other, it was necessary tliat they should preconcert some general 
outline of their plan ; since it would on tiiis scheme be imj)ossible, 
An thou t a waiving violent susjucions, to make any communications 
under the eyes of tlie family. This outline included, at the least, 
one murder: so much was settled; but, otherwise, their subseqiumt 
proceedings make it evident that they wished to ha^ro as little 
bloodshed as^W'as consistent with their final object. On the ap- 
j)ointod day, they presented thoinsolves separately at tJie ruslic 
inn, and at ilifferont hours. One came as early as four o’clock 
ill the afternoon ; the other not until ha If -past seven. They 
saluted each other distanlly ami shyly ; and, though occasionally 
exchanging a few words in the character of strangiirs, di<l not 
seem disposed to any familiar intercoum'. With the landlord, 
however, on his Tetiirn about eight o’clock froiii .Manchester, one 
of the brothers entered into a lively conversation : invited him to 
take a tumbler of punch ; and, at a moiiamt Avheii the landlords 
abw'noe from the room allowwl it, poured into tlus punch a spoon- 
ful of laudanum. Sometime after lliis, the clock si ruck ten; 
uj)on wliich the elder MdCcjm, professing to bti weajy, asked to 
be shown up to J)is bedroom: for each brother, imnix^itiately oi^ 
arrhing, had cngagiHl a bed. On this, the poor servaut-giri 
prcsenfixl hersidf Avilh a bcnl-candlc to light him up-stairs. At 
this critical moment the family Avore tlislribuied thus: — the 
landlord, stupitied Avitli the lioiTid narcotic wliich he had drunk, 
had retired to a private room ailjoiiiing the public room, for t lu- 
purpose of reclining ujion a sofa : and he, luckily for his own 
safety, wjis looked upon as entirely incapacitatu<] for act ion. The 
landlady was occupied with her husband. And thus the younger 
M‘Kcan was left alone in the public room, lie rose, thendon?, 
softly, and placed himself at the foot of the stall’s Avhich his brother 
had just ascended, so as to be sure of intercepting any fugitive 
from the bedroom above. Into that room the elder AI'Kean A\a3 
ushcrwl by tiro servant, who jiointed to two beds — one of which 
was already half occupied by the boy, and the other empty : in 
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these, slie intimated that the two strangers must dispose of them- 
selves for the night, according to any arrangement that they 
might agree upon. Saying this, she presented him with the 
candle, which he in a moment placed upon the table ; and, inter- 
cepting her retreat from the room, threw his arms ejound her 
neck with a gesture as though he meant to kiss her. This was 
evidently what she herself anticipated, and endeavoured to pre- 
vent. Her horror may be imagined, when she felt the perfidious 
hiuiil tliat clasped her neck armeii with a razor, and violently 
eutting her tliroat. She was hardly able to utter^one scream, 
before^ she sank powerless upon the floor. This dreadful spectacle 
was witnessed by the boy, who was not asleep, but had presence 
of mind enough instantly to close liis eyes. The murderer ad- 
vanced hastily to the bed, and anxiously examined the expression 
of the boy’s filatures : satisfied he was not, and he then placed 
hand upon the l)oy’s heart, in ordtT to judge by its beatings 
whether he were agitated or not. This was a dreadful trial : and 
no doubt the counterfeit sleep would immediately have been de- 
tected, when suddenly a dreadful spectacle drew off the attention 
of the murderer. Solemnly, and in ghostly silence, uprose in her 
dying delirium the murdered girl ; she stood upright, she walked 
steadily for a moment or two, she bent her Bte})S towards the door. 
The murdcTcr turned away to pursue her ; and at that momcmt 
tlic boy, feeling tliat his one solitary chance was to fly whilst this 
scene was in progress, bounded out of bed. On the landing at 
the head of the stairs was one murderer, at the foot of the stjiirs 
.was the other : who could believe that the boy had the shadow 
of a chance for escaping V And yet, in the most natural way, 
ho surmounted all hindrances. In the boy’s horror, he laid his 
left hand on the balustrade, and took a flying leap over it, which 
landed him at the bottom of the staii-s, without having touched a 
single stair. 1 le had thus effectually passed one of the murderers : 
the other, it is true, wtis still to be pas^sed ; and this would have 
been impossible but for a sudden accident. The landlady had 
been alarmed by the faint scream of the young woman ; had 
hurried from her private room to the girl’s assistance ; but at the 
foot of the stall's had been intercepted by the younger brother. 
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and was at this moment struggling with him. llie confusion of 
this lifo-and-death conflict had allowed the boy to whirl past them. 
Luckily he took a turn into a kitchen, out of which was a back- 
door, fastened by a single* bolt, that ran freely at a touch ; and 
through this door he ruslKnl into the open fields. But at this 
moment the elder brother was sot freii for pursuit by the deatli 
of the poor girl. There is no doubt, that in her deliriiun the 
image moving tlirough her tliouglits was that of the club, wliicli 
met once a- week. She fancied it no doubt sitting ; and to this 
room, for help and for safety, she staggered along ; slic entered 
it, and 'within tlic doorw'ay once more slu; cb()i)ijed dowii, and 
iiLstantly expired. Her mnrder(T, who had fulloweil licr closely, 
now saw himself sot at libtu*ty for the pursuit of tlie boy. At 
this critical moinout, all was at stake ; unless the boy were caught, 
the enterprise w^as ruined. He i>assiMl l)is brotbiT, therefore, 
and the landlady without pausing, and rushed tlirough the open 
door into the fields. By a single second, perhaps, lie wfis too 
hate. The boy was keenly aware, that if ho continued in sight, 
ho w^ould have no chance of escaping from a pow iTfid young man. 
He made, therefore, at once for a ditch, into wdiich he tumbled 
headlong. Ifad the murderer venluvo<l to make a leisnndy ex- 
amination of the nearest <lilch, he would ea.^ily have found the 
boy — made so conspicuous by liis white shirt. But he lost all 
lieart, upon failing at, once to arrest the boy's llight. And every 
succeeding second made fiis di'sjiair the gicatA*. Jf the boy had 
rtially effected his escape to thc^ neighbouring farm-houses, a 
party of meu might be giithcrcd wit Ida five minutt*s ; and aU\iJwly 
it might have become diiUcult for Idmself and Ids brother, unac- 
quainted with the field paths, to evade being intercepted. No- 
thing remained, therefore, but to summon his brother away. 
Thus it happened that the landlady, though mangled, escaped 
witli life, and eventually recovered. The hiiidlord owed his 
safety to the stiqiefying potion. And the baflled murderers had 
the misery of knowing that their dreadful crime had been alto- 
gether profitless. The road, indeed, w as now open to the clnb- 
rooiil ; and, jirobably, forty seconds w'ould have sufHcc<i to carry 
off the box of treasure, which afterwai’ds might have been burst 
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ojHiii an. I pillagtjd at liMsuro. Hut the fear of intercepting cncmi<*s 
^vas too strongly iipoji thein ; and they lied rapidly by a road 
which carriwl them acliuilly within six feet of the lurking boy. 
That ji'ghfc they jHassed through ^faTichoster. When daylight 
returned, they sle])t in a thicket twenty miles dista.ut from the 
scene of their guilty attcnnpt. On the seconrl and third nights, 
they jmrsiu'd their mandi on foot, resting again during the day. 
About sjiiirise on the fourth morning, ilu*y were entering some 
village in\ar Kirby TiOnsdalo, in Westmorehind. Tliey must have 
d(sii^m-dl} fjiiitted the direct line of route ; for their object was 
Ayrshire, of which county they wei‘e natives ; and the regular 
road \vould have led them through Shap, Penritli, Carlisle. 
Probably tliey were seeking to elude the persecution of the 
stago-coachos, which, for the last iliirt}'' hours, had been scatter- 
ing at all the inns and road-side calatrts hand-bills describing 
their peisons and dross. It haiipcmed (ixuhaps through design) 
that oil this fourtli morning th(*y had soparatcfl, so as to enter 
the village t<m niiimtes aj'at t from eacdi other. They were ex- 
hausted and footsore. In this condition it was e^isy to stop them. 
A blacksmith had silently reconnoitred tluan, and compirod their 
a]^[ieavance with the dcscrijitions of the liand-bills. They were 
ojisily (U iTtakon, and separately arrested. Their trial and 
-.‘iwidemiiation s]»e(‘flily followtnl at jiauciistor; and in thasedays 
it. followed, of course, that they wore executed. Otherwise, their 
case fell so far wiftiin the sheltering limits of wliat would now 
he regarded as extenuating cirffhmstances — that, whilst a murder 
iuore or loss w^as not to repel them from their object, very evi- 
dently they were anxious to economise the bloodshed as much 
as possible. Iinineasui*able, therefore, was the interval w^hich 
di vi<led them from the monster "Williains. They perislied on the 
scaffold : AVilhains, as I have .aid, by his own hand ; and, iu 
obedience to the law as it then stood, ho was buried in the centre 
of a quadrioium^ or conflux of four roads (in this case four 
^feeets), with a stake driven through his heart. And over him 
ilrivcs for ever the uproar of unresting London I 
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on, I'LIGJIT OV THK KALMUCK KHAN AND HIS UKOPLli FHOM THK 
IIUSSIVN TURUrrOKIKS TO TIIK FRONTIKKS OF CHINA. 


TiiKKic is? -no gn'jit event in mo<lern liistory, or, pci*liaps it 
miiy.be said more broadly. n<»no in all History, from its 
earliest records, less generally known, or mure striking to 
the imagination, than the flight eastwards of a principal 
Tartar nation across the boundless steppes of Asia in the 
latter half of the last century. 'J'he terminus a quo of this 
tlight, and the terminus a<l qaem^ arc eqaliTly magnilicerd ; 
the mightiest of Cliristian thrones IxMug the one, the might- 
i(?st of Pagan the other. And the grandeur of these two 
terminal objects is harmonionsly supported by the romantic 
<*irciinistanccs of the flight. In the alnniidmjss of its com- 
mencement, and the fierce velocity of its execution, wo read 
tluj wild barbaric character of those who conducted the 
movement. In the unity of purpose connecting thjs myriad 
of wills, and in the blind but unerring aim at a mark so 
remote, there is something which recalls to the mind those 
almighty instincts that proi>el the migrations of the swallow 
and the Icemiiig, or the life- withering marches of the locust. 
Then again, in the gloomy vengeance of llussia and her 
vast artillery, which hung upon the rear and the skirts of 
the fugitive vassals, we are reminded of Miltonic images — 
sucli, for instance, as that of the solitary hand pursuing 
through desert spaces and through ancient cliaos a rebellious 
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]K)st, and overtaking with volh^ying thunders those who be- 
lieved tliemsclves already within the security of darkness 
and of distance. 

I shall have occasion, fartlier (»n, to eonipare this event 
with other great national catastrophes as to the magnitude 
of tlie snilering. But it may also challenge a comparison 
with similar events iin<h*r another relation, viz., as to its 
dramatic capabilities. Few cases, pcrhaj)S, in romance or 
history, can sustain a close collation with this as to the 
compkjL'itu of its separate interests. 'Phe great i^utline of 
the enterprise, talv<*n in connection with the • operative 
motives, hidden or avowed, and the religions sand inns 
under which it was pursued, give to the case a triple char- 
act (;r: 1st, that of a cotmpwaqp with as close a unity in 
the incid<‘nts, and as much of a itersonal interest in the 
moving characters, with tine <lraiuatic. contrasts, as bclongw 
to “Yenicc Preserved,” or to the “Fioseo” of Schiller. 
2dly, IMiat of a great mlliUmf expaUtum^ otrering the same 
nnmHitic features of vast distances to be traversed, vast 
reverses to be sustained, untried roiit<*s, enemies obscurely 
ascertained, and hardships too vaguely preligured, wliieh 
mark the l']gyplian expedition of Cambysos — which mark 
the anabasis of the yonngcw Cyrus, and the snbso(pient re- 
treat of tlic ten thousand — which mark the I’arthian ex- 
peditions of the lloimins, especially those of Crassus and 
Julian — or (as more di^astrolls than any of them, and, in 
])oint of space as well as in Amount of forces, more exten- 
sive) the Russian anabasis and kalabasis of Napoleon. 
;ldly, That of a religious Exoch % authorised by an oracle 
venerated throughout many nations of Asia, an Exodus, 
Ihorefore, in so far re.sembling the great Scriptural Exodus 
of the Israelite's, under Mo.scs and Joshua, as w'ell as in 
the very peculiar distinction of carrying along with them 
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tbcir entire families, women, children, slaves, their herd 
of cattle and of sheep, their horses and their camels. 

This triple character of the enterprise nafiirally invests 
it with a more comprehensive interest. ]hit the dramatic 
interest which I have ascribed to it, or its fitness for a sta^e 
representation, depends partly upon the marked variety 
and llie strength of the personal agencies concenicd, and 
partly upon the succession of sccnical situations. Even 
the sfpppes, the camels, the tents, the sno^^y and the sandy 
deserts, are not beyond the scale of our modern represenla- 
live powers, as often caljcd into action in tlic theatres bofii 
of Paris and Louden; and the seri<‘.s of sif nations unfolded 
beginning with the general contlagralion m the Wolga — 
jiussing thence to the disastrous scenes of the llight (as it 
liUraVy was in its cornnioncomcnf) — to the Tartar siege of 
the Kussian fortress Koulagina — the bloody engageiiKait 
with the Cossacks in the mountain ])asKCs at Ouehim — the 
surprisul by the Bashkirs, and the mlvanced posts of the 
Russian army at 'forgaii — the private conspiracy at this 
pointagainsl tlieKhan — the long succession of running liglils 
— the parting massacres at the Lake of ^l’(aig'is under the 
eyes of the Chine e — and finally, the tragical retribution to 
Zebek-Dorclii at the huiiling lodge of the Chinese enijKTor; 
— all these situations communicate vt. aahiral auimation to 
tljc wild romance, if treated dramatically; whilst a high(T 
and a philosophic interest belongs to it as a case of au- 
thentic history, comuiemoraling a great revolution for good 
and for evil, in the fortunes of a wliole people — a people 
MTiii-barharous. but ^ilJl])lc-hcart(•d, and of aucicni descent. 


On the 21st of J: nuary, 1761, the young Prince Oubacim 
assumed the sceptre of the Kalmucks upon the death of his 
k2 
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tktlier. Some* part of the power attached to this dignity 
he had already wielded since his fourtoenith year, in quality 
of Vice- Khan, by the express appointment and with the 
avowed support of the Russian Guvnrnment. lie was now 
about eiglitocu years of ago, amiable in his personal charac- 
ter, and not without titles to respect in his public charac- 
ter as a sovereign prince. In times more peaceable, and 
amongst a ])coplc more entirely civilised, or more humau- 
ised by religion, it is even probable that he rn'ght have 
(liseharged his high diilies with considerable distinction. 
Rut his lot was thrown upon stormy times, and a most 
diflieult crisis amongst tribes, whoso native ferocity Mas 
exas])erated liy delnising forms of sn])orslition, and by a 
national^ as well as an inflated conceit of their own merit 
absolutely unparalleled, whilst the circunistanees of their 
hard and trying position uucler the j\;al()Us of an 

irresistible lord paramount, in the person of the Russian 
Czar, gave a fiercer edge to the natural iinamiablcncss of 
the Kalmuck disposition, and irritated its gloomier qualities 
into action niider the restless impulses of suspicion and i»er- 
manent <listrust. No prince could hope for a cordial al- 
legiance from Ids sul)jecls, or a iMjaccrul reign under the 
cireumstainjcs of the case ; for the dilemma in w hich a 
Kalmuck ruler stood at present was of this nature: want- 
sanction and support of the t^zar, he was inevitably 
loo w(*ak from wilhont to command confidence from his 
subject^, or resistance to his competitors; on the other 
hand, with this kind of siijiport, and deriving his title in 
any degree from the favour of the Imperial Court, he be- 
came almost, in that extent an ohjorjt of hatred at home, 
and within the whole compass fd* his own territory. He 
was at once an object of hatred for ilio past, being a living 
raoiiunieiit of national iadependence, ignoiuiidously surreu- 
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dercdj and an object of jealousy for the future, as one who 
liad already advertised himself to be a filtinjr tool for the 
ultimate purposes (whatsoever those mi<rlit prove to be) 
of llio Itussiau Court. Coming himself to the Kalmuck 
sceptre under the heaviest weight of prejudice from llie 
unfortunate circumstances of his position, it might have 
been expected tliat Ou})acha would have been pre-eminently 
an object of detestation ; for, besides his known dependence 
upon the Cabinet of St I'ctcrsburg, the direct line of suc- 
cession had been set aside, and the principle of inheritance 
violently siispend(Ml, in fa.vour of liis own father, so recently 
as nineteen years before (lie era of his own accession, con- 
secpiently within the liv(‘ly remcinbrajKO of the existing 
generation, lie therefore, almost equally with his father, 
stood within the full current of (he national prejudices, and 
might have anticipated the most ])ointed hostility. Jbil it 
was not so: such arc the caprices in human aOairs, that 
)i(i was even, in a moderate sense, popular — a benefit which 
wore flic more eljoering aspect, and the promises of p(ir- 
maiKMieo, inasniucli as ho owed it <'xclusivcly to liis per- 
sonal qualities of kindness and affability, as well as to iIh‘ 
benelicencc of liis goveniineiit. On the other liand, to 
balance this unlooked-for prosperity at the outset of In's 
reign, ho met with a rival in popular favour — almost a 
competitor — in the person of Zchek-Dorclii, a prince witli 
considerable prcforisions to the tlirono, and l)crh^q)‘^. it 
niiglit be said, with cipial pretensions. Zebek-l/orclii was 
a ilircct descendant of the same royal house as himself, 
through a differeut brauch. On public grounds, his claim 
stood, perliaps, on a footing equally good with that of 
Oubacha, whilst Ids personal qualities, even in those as- 
pects which seemed to a philosophical observer most odious 
and repulsive, promised the most elFectual aid to the dark 
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purposes of an intriguer or a conspirator, and were generally 
fitted to win a popular support precisely in those points 
where Oubacha was most defective. Ue was much superior 
in external aj^pcarance to his rival on the throne, and so 
far better qualified to win the good opinion of a senii-bar- 
barous people ; whilst his dark intellectual qualities of 
Machiavelian dissimulation, profound hypocrisy, and per- 
fidy which knew no touch of remorse, were admirably cal- 
culated to sustain any ground which he might win from 
the simple-hearted people with whom he had to deal — and 
from the fi’ank curelossncss of his unconscious competitor. 

At the very outset of his treacherous career, Zebok- 
Dorchi was sagacious enough to‘ perceive that nothing 
could be gained l)y open declaration of hostility to the 
reigning prince : the choice had been a deliberate act on 
the part of llussia, and Elizabeth retrowna was not the 
person to recall her own favours with levity, or upon slight 
grounds. Openly, therefore, to have declared his enmity 
towards his relative on the throne, could have liad no effect 
but that of arming suspicious against Ins own ulterior pur- 
j)oscs ill a quarter wliere it was most essential to liis inter- 
est that, for the iireseut, all suspicion should be hoodwinked. 
Accordingly, after much meditation, the course he took 
for opening his snares was this ; — He raised a rumour that 
his own life was in danger from the jdots of several Saissang 
(that is, Kalmuck nobles), who were leagued together, un- 
der an oath, to assassinate him; and immediately after, 
assiiining a well-counterfeited alarm, he fled to Tcherkask, 
followed by sixty-fivc tents. i?b’0Tu this place he kept up 
a correspondence with the Imperial Court ; and, by way of 
soliciting his cause more eflcctually, he soon repaired in 
person to St Petersburg. Once mlmittcd to personal con- 
lercjices with the cabincti h'^ found no difliculty in winning 
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over the Russian counsels to a concurrence with some of 
his political views, and thus covertly introdiK'inf? the point 
of that wedge which was finally to accomplish his purposes. 
In particular, he persuaded the Russian Government to 
make a very important alteration in the constitution of the 
Kalmuck Stale Council, which in ellect rc-organised the 
whole political condition of the state, and disturbed the 
balance of power as previously adjusted. Of this council 
— in the Kalmuck language called Sarga — there were eight 
members, called Sargatehi; and hitherto it had been the 
custom that these ciglit members should be entirely sub- 
ordinate to the Khan ; holding, in fact, the ministerial char- 
acter of secretaries and assistants, but in no respect acting 
as e,o-()r(linatc aiilliorilics. That had produce J some iii- 
eonvonienccs in former reigns ; and it was easy for Zebek- 
Dorchi to point the jealousy of the Rnsv'^ian Court to others 
more serious, which might arise in future circumstances of 
war or otluii* coiitiiigeiicies. It was resolved, therefore, to 
place the Sargatclii heneeforwards on a footing of perfect 
independence, and therefore (as r(*garded responsibility) on 
a footing of erpialily with the Khan. Tlieir iiidependeiiee, 
however, had respect only to their own .sovereign ; for 
towards Ixussia they were placed in a iifjw attitude of 
direct duty and accountability, by the creation in their 
favour of small pensions (300 roubles a-ycu«*), which, how- 
ever, to a Kalmuck of that day were more considerable 
than might be supposed, and had a fartlier value as marks 
of honorary distinction einanatiug fj’om a great empress. 
Thus far the purposes of Zebek-Dorchi were served efiect- 
ually for the mojiicnt: but, apparently, it was only for the 
moment; since, in the further dovelopnieut of his plots, 
this very dcpcndciiey upon Russian inlliiencc would be the 
most serious obstacle iu his way. I’herc was, however, 
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another point oarried which ontvvciglicd all inferior con- 
Bulorationa, as it gave him a power of setting aside di^cre- 
tionally whatsoever should arise to disturb his plots : he 
was himself appointed President and Controller of the 
Sargatchi. The llussian Court had been aware of his 
high ])r(;t elisions by birth, and hoped by this jiromotion to 
satisfy the ambition which, in some degree, was ackuou- 
Iedg(*d to 1)0 a reasonable passion for any man occupying 
his situation. 

IFaving thus conijiletely blindfolded the Cabinet of Kns- 
sifi, Zebck-Dorchi proceeded in Jiis new character to fulfil 
his political mission with the Klian of the Kalmucks. 8o 
artfully did ho jirepare tin* road for his favourable recej)- 
tioii at the court of this prince, that he was at once and 
universally welcomed as a benefactor. The pensions of 
the counsellors were so much additional wealth poured into 
1h(^ Tartiir cxclieqncr ; as to the ties of dependency thus 
created, ex[)crienee had not yet enlightened these simple 
tribes as to that result. And that he himself should be 
the cliief tif those mercenary counsellors, was so far from 
being charged upon Zebek as any offence or any ground 
of suspicion, that his relative the Khan njturned him hearty 
thanks for his services, under the belief that he could have 
accepted this ai)pointinent only with a view to keiip out 
other and mori? unwelcome pretenders, wlio would not have 
had the same motives of consanguinity or friendship for 
executing its duties in a spirit of kindness to the Kalmucks. 
The first use w’hioh lie made of his new functions about the 
Khaifs person, ivas to attiuuv tlio Court of Russia by a 
romantic villainy not easy to be credited, for those very 
acts of interferonee ivith the coun<*il which he himself had 
prompted. This was a dangerous step; but it was indis- 
pensable to his furtlicr advaacc upon the gloomy path which 
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he had traced out for himself. A trij)Ie vcnj^caiicc was 
what he meditated : — 1. upon the Russian Cnbinf't for hav- 
inj^ undcrviiliicd his own ])rctensions to tlie tlirone; 2. iiiiori 
his amiable rival for having; supplanted him ; and 8. ujam 
all those of the nobility who had manifested their sense of 
his weakness by their neglect, or their sense of his perlidions 
cliaraotor by their siispic;ions. Here was a colossal out- 
line of wiekediiess; and by one in his situation, feeble (as 
it might seem) for the aecoinplWiment of its humblest parts, 
how was the total edifice to bo reared in its compn‘Iiensiv(i 
grandeur ? He, a worm as he was, could he venture to 
assail the mighty IxOionmlli of Alnseovy, the jioleufate wIk) 
counted three hundred languages around the footsle]»s ol 
liis throne, and from whose ‘Mion ramp reeoilod alikt* 
-baptized and infidcr* — Christendom on the one side., strong 
by her intellect and Iht organisation, and llic - I>arl>itric 
I'hist’’ on the other, with her nunnmbered uiiniliers ^ ‘The 
nfhtch was a monstrous one; but in its \ery monstrosity 
(here lay this germ of eiJcourageiiKMil, that it could not be 
^ii^peelod. 'riio very liopidessness of the scliemo gronmleii 
lii'^ hope, ami he resolved to exeeulo a vengeance which 
should involve, as it were, in the unity of a well-laid tragic 
fable, all whom he judged to be his eiieiuies. That ven- 
geance lay ill (lelaehing from the Ras.-iaii Rnipirc llie whole 
fvalmuck nation, and breaking up that system of intereonive 
which had thus far been benelhaal to b()lh. M"his last, was 
a eonsideration which moved him biit little. True it w-as. 
iliat l\ussia to the Kalnim*ks had secured lands and ext en- 
sive pasturage; true it w’as, that the Kalmucivs rceiproeally 
to Russia had furnished a powerful cavalry. Rut the latti.T 
loss would be part of liis triumph, and the former might be 
more than compensated hi other climates under otlier sove- 
reigns. Here was a scheiiuj which, in its Gnal accomplish- 
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ment, would avenge biin bitterly on tlie Czarina, and in 
the course of its accoinplislimeiit might furnish liijn with 
ample occasions for removing his other enemies. It may 
bo readily supposed, indeed, that he who could deliberately 
raise his eyes to the Russian autocrat as an antagonist in 
single duel ^\ith himself, was not likely to feel iiiueh anxiety 
about Kalmuck cnemit's of whatever rank. lie took his 
resoliilion, lliorefore, sicrnly and orevoeably to effect this 
a.sUjiiishiisg translalimi of an aneiemt peo])Ic .utoss the path- 
less desorls of Central Asia, iiilersected coutiiiuaily by raj:)id 
rivers, rarely furnished with bridges, and of whicdi the f»)r(ls 
were known only to those who might think it for their in- 
f(u'est to eoiiceal llieiu, through many nations inhospitable 
urhoslil(3; fro.4 and snow around them (from the neee&sity 
of commoiieiug tlicir (light in winter), famine in their front, 
and th(i sabre, or even the arlilhu-y of an offended and 
rnigfity eiupress, hanging upon their rear fur thousands of 
miles, lint what was to be their linal mark — the portt)f 
shellcu’ af((‘r so feaiTnl a course orwanderiiig' Twf) Ihirejcs 
were evident ; it must be soim? jiovvcr at. a, great <listane(‘ 
fnnn Rn.'^.via, m) as to make ivlurn (*veii in that view 
hopeless ; and it must be a p«’>wer of surncieiit rank to in- 
sure theiii protection from any hostile efforts on the j)art 
of the Czarina for n claiming tlicm, or for c^ulsti^ing their 
revolt. Roth conditions were united o1)viously in the p(*r- 
son of Kieii Long, the reigning Kmjjeror of China, who was 
ftirlher rccoinincnded to tlieni by his respect for the head 
of llicir ndigiun. To China, therefore, and. as their first 
rendezvous, to the shadow of the great Chinese AVall, it 
was settled by Zebek that they should direct their flight. 

Next came the question of time — ichm should the flight 
(!ommencc? and finally, the more delicate question as to tlie 
choice of accomplices. To extend the kuo\\ ledge of the 
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ronspiriiry too far, was to insure its betrayal to the Jliis^iaii 
(j|ovenmi(‘iit. Yet, at some stap:c of the pn’oaratioiis. ii 
was e\ ideal tliat a v<;rv extensive ooiifKlenee laust be la.ule, 
be(*aii>e in no utlier way conlcl tlie mass of flie Kalmuck 
j)o|)ulalioii be ]»(‘rsmule(l to fnvnisu llieir families with tie' 
rc(jui'-ite e(iiii})meiils for so loni** a niijiration. This critical 
bteji. Iiowever, it A\as resolved to tlcfer u[» lo the latest 
])(*ssible moment, and, at all events, hj make no Ji’ciiera! 
eonimnniea1i(ni (ui the subject until the lime of deparlnre 
>honld he detinitrly setth'd. In thti incanl ime, /citric ad- 
iniTteil only three persons to })is eoFilidence ; of wlinm 
Onhaeha. the reie-nin,<** prince, was alnawf ne.*C'^afi!\ one; 
hilt him, from hi'^ ^it'ldintr and s(‘m(‘what feehlc charaeter, 
lie viewed ratin r in the lie:lit of a look than .is one of his 
ai*ti\c accoinjiliees. 1dio>e whom (ifain hedy) he aflmill'ed 
to an unreserved ]mrtieipation in Ids e'mii>els, vvn re two 
mily, the ^rreat Lama aiuoii*:: .tlic Kahnin ks, and his ow'n 
fatln'i’-in-law', hlreinpi*!, a rulin.i^ prim'e i.l' some iribo in 
the neiuhhouvhood of the La'^piaii Sea. reenmnieiak’d to 
his fiiv'onr, not so mindi by any sireneth of fah'iit corre- 
sponding:' to the occasion, as by his bliiel devotion to him- 
relf, and his ])assionate anxiety to pn>niote the elevation of 
hi*'' danji'htcT and his son-in-law to the ihione ef ;i sinereiji'ii 
prinec. A lilnhir ])riiiee Zebek ah't'adv vve> : Inn this di::’- 
iiity. vvillioiit the substantial aceonqianinienl ijf a sceptre, 
seemed but an cm])ty sound lo both of Ihc'^e ambitions 
rebels. TIic other acconij)lice, wliosn name vva , lioo'an- 
Ih'lialtzan, and whose rank was that of Lama, or Kaliniiek 
p^mtiff, was a person of far more disiin.miished jireli'iisions; 
he had sonif^thiiifj of the same ‘bloomy and terrific* jn ide 
whieli marked tlio cliiiracter of Zebek himself, nianifi'stiiiL' 
also the same energy, Jicconipanied by the same nnfalter- 
iiiii* cruelty, and a natural facility of dissimulation even uioi’a 

J’ — TV. 
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])rofouu(l. It was by this man that the otlier question was 
settled, as to tlie time for effect to their designs, 

llis own pontifical character had siij^gcsted to him, that, in 
order to strcnglhen their influence with the vast mob of 
siinplc-Tuinded men whom they were to lead into a howling 
wilderiH'ss, after persuading tliern to lay desolate their own 
am-iont. hearths, it was indispensable that they should be 
a))le, in rases of extremity, to plead express sanction 
of ( ioil for their entire enterprise. This conid o^dy be done 
i)y addressing thcinselycs to the great head of their religion, 
the Dalai-Laina of Tibet. Him tliey easily persuaded to 
rountfinaneo their schemes: ami an oracle was delivered 
solemnly at I'ibet, to the effect that no ultimate prosperity 
would attend this great Kxodus unless it were pursued 
through the years of the tu/er aiul the hare. Now, the 
Kalmuck custom is to distinguish their years by attaching 
to each a doiiomimitioti taken from oi»c of twelve animals, 
tlio exact order of succession lieing absolutely rix('(l, so 
that the cycle revolves of <*oiirsc through a period of a 
dozen years. (\Misequently, if the a}>proaehing year of 
the thfcr were siilfcred t(» escape them, in tliat case the ex- 
pedition must be di'lajo'd for twelve years more, within 
which period, even were no other iinfavonrable changes to 
arise, it was pretty well forc'-een that the Russian (.lovern- 
inent would take tlic most (‘Ifcctual means for bridling their 
vagrant propensities by a ring fence of forts or military 
posts; to say nothing of the still readier plan for securing 
lli#*ir fidelity (a plan already talked of in all quarters), by 
exac'ting a large body of hostages selected from the families 
of the most infliieiilial nobl(‘s. On these cogent consider- 
ations, it was solemnly determined that this terrific experi- 
ment should be made in the next ^ ear of the tiyer^ which 
hai>pcned to fall upon the Chri.stiau year 1771. With 
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respect to tl}e month, there was, unhappily for the Kal- 
mucks, even less latitude allowed to their choifc than with 
ros|)ect to tlie year. It was absolutely necessary, or it 
was thonglit so, that the different divisions of the nation 
which pastured their flocks on both banks of the Woljj.i, 
shoiild liavc the jneans of effect in*^ an instantaneous junc- 
tion; because the danger of being intercepted l)y flying 
columns of tlie imperial armies was ]>r(*cisely the greatest 
at the outset. Now', from the want of bridges, or suflieient 
river craft for trans])orting so vast a body (»f men, the sole 
nu'ans wliicli could be depended upon (especially wliero so 
many women, children, and eamels were coneerned), was 
ire: and this, in a state of sufficient firmness, eonld not be 
al)solutely connied iifion before the month of January, 
llciicc it happened that this astonishing Exmlns of a wliolo 
nation, before so much as a whisper of flu? design liad be- 
gun to circulate amongst those wl>om it most intori‘sted, 
before it was even susjiectcd that any niairs wishes jioinleil 
in that direetiou, had been definitively appointed for Jtin- 
uary of the year 1771. -<\nd almost np to the Christmas 

of 1770, the jioor simple Kalmuck hcrdsinon and tlicir 
familh's were going iiiglitly to their i»cac(‘ful beils, without 
even dreaming that the fiat liad already gone forth from 
their rulers which consigned those^ (luiet abodes, together 
with the peace and comfort wdiich reigned within thonij to 
a withering desolation, now close at hand. 

ISrcantimc war raged on a great seale betw(»'n Knssia 
and the Sultan ; and, until the time arrived for throwing off 
their Vtassalage, it was necessary that Oubaeha should eon- 
trjbute his usual contingent of martial aid. Nay, it hail 
unfortunately become prudent that he should contribute 
ranch more than his usual aid. • Human experioiiec gives 
ample evidence, that in some mysterious and uiiaceount- 
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able way no ^rcat design is ever agitated, no matter bow 
few or how faitliFul may be the j)anicipators, but that some 
presentiriicnt — some dim misgiving — is kindled amongst 
those wiiom it is chiefly im]»ortant to blind. And, how- 
ever it might have happened, certain it is, that already, 
when as yet no syllable of the conspiracy had been breathed 
to any man whose very existence was not staked upon its 
eonec'alinent, iic\ erthcless, some vagne rnd uneasy jealousy 
had arisen in the llnssiaii Cabinet as to thcluturc schemes 
of the Kalmuck Khan: and very probable it is, that, l)ut for 
th(‘ war them raging, and the consequent prudence of con- 
eilialiiig a very important vas.»,al, or, at lea>t, of abstaining 
from what w<udd imwerfidly alienate him, eveti at that 
moment su(;h measures wouhl have been adopted as must 
for ever ha\c intercepted the Kalmuck schemes. Slight 
as were the jealousies of the Im)>erial Court, they had not 
escaped the ]Machiav<;lian eyes of Zobek and I he Lama. And 
under their guidance, Oubaeha, bending to tlio eircninslances 
of the niomenl, and meeting the jendonsy of the Knssian 
Court with a j)oliey eorresponiling to their own, .strove by 
nunsiial Z(‘al to ellaee the Czarina’s nnfavonrablo inij)res- 
sions. lie enlarged the scale of his eontributions, and that 
so j)rodigioiisly, that he absolutely carried to liead-quarters 
a force of .‘b’ljOdO cavalry fully equipped ; some go further, 
and rale the amount Inyoiid 40,000; but the smallm* e>ti- 
mate is, at all cvouls, ivit/un the truth. 

With this magnificcut array of cavalry, heavy as well a> 
light, the Khan went into llio field under great expecta- 
tions; and these he more than realised. Having the good 
fortune to be concerned with so ill-organised and disorderly 
a dcscri[>tioii of force as that which at all times composed 
the bulk of a Turkisli army, he carried victory along with 
iiis baunors ; gained luauy partial successes ; and at last, in 
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a pitched battle, overthrew the Tiirkisli force opposed 1o 
Jiim with a loss of 5000 men left iii)Oii the fieM 

These splendid achievements seemed likely to 0]>eratc in 
various wa^^s ai*ainst the impendins: revolt. Oiibacha had 
now a strong' motive, in the martial "lory acquired, for 
eontinuing his connection with the emi)ir(i in t\hosc service 
ho had won it, and by whom (mly it could be fully appn*- 
ciated. He was now^a great marshal of a great em])ii e, 
one of the I’aladins around the imj)crial throne; in China 
he would be nobody, or (worse than that) a mendienni 
alien, prostrate at the feet, and soliciting tint precarious 
alms, (»f a piincc with whom he had no connection. I5e- 
sidc‘>:, it iiiighi reasonably be e\i>eeted that the Czarina, 
grateful for the really elVici(‘nt aid given by the Tartar 
prince, would confer upon him such eminent rewards as 
might be siinicient to anchor his hopes ujmii Itussia., and 
to \\ean him from every ])o.ssiblc seduction. These wen* 
the obvious suggestions of prudence and good sense to 
(‘very man who stood neutral in the cns(*. Jbit lli(‘y were 
di>appoint(*d. The Czarina knew her obligations to the 
Khan, but she did not acknowledge tin in. AVhereforc t 
'I'hat is a inystcrv, p(Thaps never to be explained. So it 
was, hoAvever. The Kbari went unhonoured ; no v/.a^e 
ever ])ro(*laimcd his merits; and jKrhaps, had In*, ('vci* 
b(‘(*n abundantly recompensed by Kii.-sia, tliere were others 
who would ha\e defeated thc^se tendcnci(‘s to rccon(*iliati(Mi. 
Kreinpcl, Zebek, and Loosaiig the rnima, W(.‘:e iilcdjicd 
life-deep to ])revent any accommodation; and llicir eflorts 
wore unfortunately seconded by tliose of 1li(‘ir deadliest 
(Miemics. In tlie llussiaii Court there wen at tliat time 
some great nobles prc-occiipicd with feelings of hatred 
and blind malice towards the Kalmucks, quite as strong as 
any which the Kalmucks could liarbour towards llussia. 
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and not, perhaps, so well foiiiided. Just as mucli a.> the 
Kalmucks hatcid the Ilussian yoke, their j^jalliug assumption 
of authority, the marked air of disdain, as towards a nation 
of Uf^ly, stupid, and Hlthy barbarians, which too generally 
marked the Uussiuii bearing and language; but, above all, 
the insolent contempt, or even outrages, which the Russian 
governors or great military commandants tolerated in their 
followers towaials the barbarous religion ‘oid sui^orstitioiis 
mummeries of the Kalmuck priesthood — preci.-^‘Iy in that 
extent did the ferocity of flic Russian resentment, and their 
wrath at seeing the trampled worm turn or attempt a feeble 
retaliation, re-act iij)on the unfortunate Kalmucks. At 
this crisis, it is probable tbal envy and wounded pride, 
upon witnessing tlio splendid victories of Oubaeha and 
Moniotbacha over the Turks arnl RasliKirs, contributed 
strength to the Russian irritation. Ami it must have been 
through the intrigues of those nobles about her ])erson, 
who chiefly smarted under those feelings, (hat the Czarina 
could ever have lent herself to the unwise and ungrateful 
policy pursued at tliis critical period towards the Kalmiiek 
Khau. ^riiat Czai’iiia was no longer Elizabeth IVtrowna, 
it was Catiieriiio II. — a princess wlio did not oftem err so 
injuriously (injuriously for herself as much as for others) in 
the iiioasures of her government. She had soon ample 
reason for rcp(*nling of her false jxdiey. ^reantinie, how 
’ much it must have co-oj>crated with the other motives pre- 
viously acting upon Ouba«:lia in sustaining his determin- 
ation to revolt ; and how pow'^rfully it must have assisted 
the elforts of all the Tartar chieftains in preparing the 
minds of their people to feel the necessity of this dillicult 
enterprise, by arming tlieir pride and their suspicions' 
against the Russian Government, through the keenness 
of their symi)athy with the wrongs of their insulted prince. 
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may be readily imagined. It is a fact, and it has been 
confessed ])y candid llnssians theinselycs, when treating uf 
this great disnicmberiuent, that the condn(*t of the Uiissian 
Cabinet throiiirhont the period of suspense and during the 
crisis of liesitation in the Xalmucic Council, was exactly 
such as was most desirable for the purj>oscs of the con- 
s|>irators ; it was siicli, in fact, as to set the seal to all 
their machinations, by supplying distinct evidences and 
odicial vouchers for what, could otherwise have been, at t!ie 
most, matters of doubtful susj)ieion ami indirect presump- 
tion. 

Xcvcrtliolcss, in the taco of all these arguments, and ev(*n 
allowing their weight so far as not at all to deny the injus- 
tice or the impolicy of tlui imperial mini.sbTs, it is con- 
tended by many persons who have reviewed the atlair with 
a command of all the documents bearing on the case, more 
esi)(‘cially tlie letters or minutes of council snbso(]uently 
discovered in the liaudwTiting of Zcbek-Dorchi, and the 
imj)ortant evidence of the Unssiaii captive Weselotf, wlio 
was carried off hy the Kalmucks in their (light, that b(*yond 
all doiil)t Oubacha was powerless for any pnrj)()so of im- 
pelling or oven of delaying tlie revolt. He hiin.^elf, indeed, 
was under religious obligations of the most lerrilic solem- 
nity never to flinch from the enterprise, or even to slacken 
in Ids zeal: for Zebck-Dorchi, distrusting the lirinness of 
his resolution under any unusual pressure of alarm or difli- 
cnlty, had, in the very earliest stage of the cwnspiraev. 
availed himself of the Khan’s well-known superstition to 
engage him, by means of previous concert with the jnuests 
and their liead the Lama, in some dark and mysterious 
rites of consecration, terminating in oaths under such ter- 
rific sanction' as no Kalmuck would have courage to vio- 
late. As far, tnereforc, as regarded the personal share of 
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the Khan in what was to come, Zcbck was entirely at his 
ease; he knew him to be so deeply jdcclfred by rchidons 
terrors to the prosccMition of the conspiracy, that no 
honours within the (Jzarina’s f?ift could have possibly 
shaken bis adhesion: and then, as to threats from the same 
quarter, he kiiew him to be scaled against those fears by 
t)thers of a gloomier character, and bett(*r adapted to his 
peculiar temperament. For Oubaciiii was a brave rntin as 
respect <jd all bodily enemies or the dangers of human war- 
fare, but was as sensitive and as timid as the most super- 
stitious of old women in facing the frowns of a priest, or 
nuder the vague anticipations of gliostly retribution^!. Ibu, 
had it been otherwise, and had there been any reason to 
apprehend an unsteady dcniotinour on the part of this 
prinee at the approach of the critical moment, such were 
the changes already eflected in llie state of their domestic 
politics amongst the Tartars, by Ibe undermining arts of 
/ebek-Dorchi and Jiis ally the Lama, that very little im- 
portance would have attached to that doubt. All })owor 
was now efl’ectually lodged in the hands of Zcbek-Dorchi. 
He was the true and absolute wielder of the Kalmuck 
scci)tre ; all measures of im])ortaneo were submitted to his 
discretion; and nothing wavS finally resolved but under liis 
dictaliou. I'liis result he had brought about, in a year or 
two, by means sulliciently simple; first of all, by availing 
liimself of the prejudice in his favour, so largely dillused 
amongst the lowest of the Kalmucks, that his own title to 
the throne, in quality of great-grandson in a direct lire 
from Ajouka, the most illustrious of all the Kalmuck Kliaiis, 
stood* upon a better basis than that of Oubaelia, \Yho de- 
rived from a collateral branch ; secondly, with respect to 
tliat sole advantage which Oubachn possessed above him- 
self ill the ralilicatiou of ins title, by improving tliis (filler- 
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hotwoon their situations to the disadvautaj^’e of his 
competitor, as one ulio had not scrupled to accept that 
triimiph from an alien power at the price of liN iiidepen- 
ilence, ^^hich he ]iini>(‘lf (as lie would have it understood) 
disdained to court; tliirtlly, by his own talents andadilrcss, 
con[>led‘ with tlie ferocious energy of Ins moral cJmracter; 
fourthly — and perhaps in an equal degree — by tlie crimi- 
nal facility’ and good-nature of Ou))aelia ; linally (which is 
remarkable enough, as illustrating th(» cliaraeter of the 
man), by that V(*ry new modelling of tlie Sarga or I’rivy 
Council ^^hi(;h he lunl used as a jirincipal lo])i<; of abn>c 
and malicious in.sinnation against tlie Jlnssian Covcrmncni, 
whilst, in reality, he first had suggested the alteration to 
the Knipres^, and lie cluelly appropriated the political ml- 
vanlagcs nliich it was 1i1t<‘d to yield. For, as he was him- 
self appointed the chief of the »Surgatchi, and as the pen- 
sions to the infcj-ior Sargatchi pas>eil through his hands, 
wiiitsl in elfect they owed their appointments to his nomi- 
nation, it may bo easily siqiposed, that whatever powm* 
existed in the state eapable of controlling the Khan, being 
held ])y the Narga under its new organisation, and tliis 
body being coinjiletely under his influence*, the final resnit 
was to throw all the funetions of tlie stale, whether nomi- 
naily in the prince or in the council, siibstanlially into the 
hands of this one man; wliilst, at the same time, from the 
strict league which he inainlained with the Lama, all the 
thunders of tlic sjiiritual ]>owcr wTre always road} to come 
in aid of tlie magistrate, or to supply his incapacity in cases 
w'liich he could not reach. 

Jbit the time was now rajadly a])proJlching for the 
mighty experiment. The day was drawing near on wlii<*h 
the signal w'as to be given for raising the sttindard of 
revolt, and by a combined movement on both sides of the 
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Wol'i’ii fur Spread iiij^ the ?niokc of one va^st conflagration, 
that sliouhl ^M’ap in a common blaze their own Imi sand 
the stately ei(i(‘S of IIkm'i* enemies, over tlie breadth and 
length of thos(; great provinces in wliich their flocks were 
dispers(!d. 'Fhe year of the ihjer was now within one little 
month of its connneiiceinent ; the fifth morning of that 
year was lixed Ibr the fatal day when the fortunes and 
happiness of a whole nation were to he p'lt iii>ou the hazar«l 
of a diecr’s throw ; and as yet that nation war in profound 
ignoraneo of the wlioh* plan. The Khan, such was the 
kindiK'ss of his natin*e, could not liring himself to make 
the rovi'lalion so nrgeiilly rccpiircd. It was clear, how- 
ever, that this eoiild not l»c delay(*d; and Zebek-Dorehi 
took the task willingly u})on himself. ]5ut where or how 
should tliis notili(!atioii bo made, so as to exclude Russian 
hearm’s ! After sonuv deliberation, the following plan was 
adopted: — Couriers, it was contrived, should arrive in 
furious haste, one upon the h(‘els of anothm*, reporting a 
sudden inroad of the Kirghises and Jbishkirs npou the 
Kalmuck lands, at a point distant about 120 mih's. Thi- 
ther all the Kalmuck families, aeconling to iminomorial 
custom, were r(;(|nired to S(‘nd a separnte r<;pn'sentativ(* ; 
and there accordingly, within three days, all apjvcared. 
The distance, the solitary ground ai)]»ointed for the ren- 
dezvous, the rapidily of tin* march, all tended to make it 
almost certain that no Russian could he present. Zehek- 
Dorehi then camcforwaid. lie did not Avaste many words 
upon rhetoric, ]Ie nnfnrled an imnieiise shei^t of parch- 
ment, visible from the uttmanost distance at which any of 
this vast crowd could stand ; the total iinmbcr amounted 
to 80,000 ; all saAv, and many Reard. Th(*y were told of 
the oppressions of Rnssia ; of her pride and haughty dis- 
dain evidenced towards them by a thousand acts ; of her 
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coiitetiipf for their relij^ion ; of her cletcniiinatioii to reduce 
them to absolute slavery; of the ])reliminiiry ip. asures she 
luul already taken by erecting furls upon luaiiy of the 
great rivers in their neighbourhood ; of the ulterior inten- 
tions fclie thus aiinoiineed to cireuin scribe their pastoral 
lands, until tlioy would all be obliged to renounce their 
fha*ks, and to collect in towns like San^pta, there to ])ur- 
sue mechanical and servile tra<les of shocniaker, tailor, and 
weaver, such as the free-born Tartar had alw'uys disdained. 
‘‘Then, again,’’ ^ai<l the subtle ]>rince, “ she increase's her 
military levies upon our po])ulati(ni (‘very year ; we pour 
out our blood as young men in her defence, or more olum 
in supp(»rt of her insolent, aggrcssiojis ; and as old men, we 
n;ap nothing from our sulferings, nor benolit by our sur- 
\ivorshij) A^Jiero so many are saerilicc^d.” At this point .‘f 
his harangm', /(.‘bek ])rodiic(*d s(*v(n’nl i>aj)ers (forged, as it 
is gen(‘rally believed, by hims(‘If and tln^ Tjaina), (‘ontainiiig 
ju’ojects of tin* Kussian court for a general transftT of tin* 
(‘hlest sons, taken ai vuisite from the greatest Kalmnek 
ramilie<5, to the imperial court. “Now let this be onc(5 
aeeom])lisli(;(l,” In? argimd, “and tln*re is an end of all ns(*- 
ful resist ane(3 from tljat day forwards, rctiiions we might 
make, or evem remoiibtrances ; as men of W'urds we might 
play a bold ])art ; but for deeds, for tliat sort of language* 
by which oiir ancestors were ns(*d to s)>eak — holding us ])y 
such a chain, lUissia woidd mak(i a jest of our nislies, 
knowing full well that we shouhl not daie to make any 
eflectual movement.” 

Having thus suHiciently roused the angry passions of his 
vast audience, and having alarmed their fears by this pre- 
tended scheme against their first-born (an artifice which 
was indispcn.sable to his purpose, because it met before- 
hand evev^ form of amendment to his proposal coming from 
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the more modertilc nobles, who would not otherwise have 
Tailed to insist upon tryin»^ the effect of bold addresses to 
the Jijinpnjss, before resortin;^ to any desperate extreii’ity), 
Zebek-Dorehi opened his scheme of revolt, and, if so, of 
instant rcvt)lt ; since any ])rcparations reported at St 
Petersburfi; would be a sii!:ual for the armies of Ilussia to 
cross into such positions from all i)arts of Asia as would 
crTectually int(!rcei»t their march, ll i*' remarka])le, liow- 
ever, that, with all his amlacily and his rcla.Tice upon the 
jiioniciilary excitement of the Kalmmiks, the subtle prim*e 
<lid not \cnlure, at this sta*fc of Ins seduction, to make >o 
start rmo; a. [woposal as that of a llii^ht to China. All that 
h(^ held out for the present was a rapid march to the 
Temba or some other great river, which they were to cross, 
and to lake uj) a strong ])ositiou on the farther bank, from 
which, as from a jmst of conscious security, tlnw could hold 
a bolder language to the Czarina, and one wbieli would 
have a better ehauco of winning a favourable audi(‘nee. 

'1'1h*.''(^ lliiiigs, ill the irritated condition of the simj>l<; 
Tartars, passed by aielamation ; and all ret urmnl home- 
wards to ])iish forward aith the most furious spc'od tlie 
jireparatioiis for tlioir aAvful undertaking, llapid and 
encTgetie thi'se (»f necessity wore; and iii that degree they 
Iieeame noticeable and manifest to the llussians who hap- 
]u‘ned to be intermingled with the different hordes cither 
on commercial errands, or as agents officially from tin* 
Ilussian Government, hOiuc in a financial, others in a diplo- 
matic charaeter. 

Amongst these la«t (indeed at the head of ihcni) was a 
Russian of some distinction, by name Kiehinskoi, a man 
memorable for bis vanity, and memorable also as one of 
the many victims to the .Tartar revolution. This Kiehin- 
skoi had been sent by the Empress as her envoy to over- 
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look the conduct of the Kalmucks; he was styled the (iriind 
Pristaw, or Groat Commissionor, and was uni vers. illy known 
amongst the I'artar tribes by this title. II is jni\(‘d eha- 
ra(*ter of ambassador and of political suvveilUwt, combined 
with the dependent state of the Kalmucks, gave him a real 
weight in the Tartar councils, and might Jiave given him 
a far greater, had not his ordrageous self-conceit, and his 
arrogant confidence in his own authority as due chietly to 
his ])ersonal qualities for commanil, led him into such harsh 
dis|)lays of ])ower, and menaces so odious to the Tartar 
pride, as very soon made him an object of their ])rofoundcst 
malice, lie had jmblicly in>ulle(i the Kliaii; and, u|>on 
making a communication to him to iJie (dleet that some 
lejiorts began to circulate, and even to reach the Km])ress. 
of a design in agitation to fly from the imperial dominions, 
he had ventured to say, “’Ibit this you dare not atitmijd ; 
J laugh at sueli rnmonrs ; yes. Klian, 1 laugh at them to tlie 
Km)>re^•^ ; for you are a ehained bear, and that yon know.” 
3’he Khan turned away on his heel with marked disdain; 
and the Prislaw, foaming 'at the jiioiuh, contimual to utter, 
amongst those of the Khan's attendants who staid behind, 
to catcli his real sentiments in a monnmt of unguarded 
jiassioii, all that tlie blindest frenzy of rage could suggest 
to the most jircsimiptuons of fools\ ll was iiow' ascertained 
that suspicions hud arisen; but at the same time it was 
ascertained that tlie Pristaw sjaike no more llian the truth 
in rej)reseMting himself to liave discredited these susjMcions. 
'J'lii* fact was, lliat the mere infatnatum of vanity mafic him ' 
believe that nothing could go on nndctectcfl hy his all- 
piercing sagacity, and that no rebellion could jirosjicr when 
rebuked by his commanding presence. The Tartars, there- 
fore, pursued their preparations, confiding in the ohstinato 
blindness of the Grand Pristaw as in their jierfijct safe- 
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guiird ; and snch it proved — ^to his own ruin as well as that 
of myriads beside. 

Oliristinas arrived ; and, a litllc’before that time, courier 
upon courier canie dropping in, one upon the very lioels of 
another, to St Petersburg, assuring the Czarina that be- 
yond nil doubt the Kalmucks were in tlie very crisis of de- 
[)artnre. These despatches came from tlic Governor of 
Astrachan, and copies were instant 1}^ f^i’warded to Kichin- 
skoi. Now, it ha])j)enc(l, that between thl: governor — a 
Piissian named 15eketnir — and tlie Pristaw had been an 
ancient feud. '!'ho very name of Bek(‘ton* inflamed his re- 
sinitjncnt; and no sooner did he s(*e that hated name 
attached to the despalelu than he felt himself confirmed in 
his former views with tenfold bigotry, and wrote instantly, 
in l(}rnis of the most pointed ri<licule, against the new 
alarmist, ph'dging his own head upon the visionariness of 
his alarms. Bi'ketofl*, however, was not to bo put. down by 
a few hard words, or by ridicule ; lie persisted in his state- 
ments; the Ixussian ministry were confouniled by the ob- 
stinacy of the disimlants; and some were beginning even 
to treat the Governor of Astrachan as a boro, and as the 
du])c of his own nervous terrors, when the memoraVde day 
arrived, the fatal bth of January, whicli for ever terminated 
the dispute, and put a seal upon (lie earthly hopes and for- 
tunes of unnuiiihercd myriads. The Governor of Astra- 
ehan was the first to hear the news. Stung by the mixed 
furies of jealousy, of tiiumphant vengeance, and of anxious 
* ambition, he sprang intc his sledge, and, at the rate of 
300 miles a-day, pursued liis route to St Petersburg — 
ruslied into the Tmperial presence — announced the total 
realisation of his worst predictions — and upon the confir- 
mation of this intelligence by subsequent despatches from 
many difibrent p( sts on the Wolga, he received an imperial 
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coDimissioii to seize the person of his deluded enemy, and 
to keep him in strict cajitivity. These orders v ere eagerly 
fulfilled, and tlie unfortunate Kichinskoi soon al'lerwards 
expired of grief and mortification in the gloomy solitude 

i) f a dungeon— ii victim to his owji immeasurable vanity, 
and the blinding eelf-dclusions of a presum])! ion that re- 
fused all warning. 

The Governor of Astrachau had been but too faithful a 

j) ro])liet. Perhaps oven he was surprised at the suddenness 
with wliieh the verification followed his re])orts. Precisely 
on the 5th of January, the day so solemnly a])pointcd under 
religious sanctions by the Lama, the Kalmucks on tlui 
east bank of the AVolga were seen at the earliest dawn of 
day assembling by troops and scpiaf Irons, and in the tu- 
multuous movement of some great morning of battle. 
'Fens of thousands continued moving off the ground at 
every half-hour’s interval. "Woiinm and cliildren, to the 
amount of two hundred thousand and upwards, were ])laced 
upon waggons, or upon camels, and drew off by masses of 
twenty thousand at once — ])laced under suitable escorts, 
and continually swelled in nundjers by oilier outlying 
bodies of the horde, who ke])t falling in at various dis^tanees 
uj)on the first and second day’s juarch. From sixty to 
(‘iglity thousand of those who were the best mounted staid 
behind the rest of the tribes, with juirposes of devastation 
and ]>lunder more violent than ])rudeuee justified, or iho 
amiable character of the Khan could be su|)posed to a])- 
prov(*. Ihit in this, as in otlier instances, lie was com- 
jiletely overruled by the inaligiiaiit counsels of Zebek- 
Doichi. The first tem])cst of the desolating fury of the ■' 
Tartars discharged itself upon their own habitations. P»ni 
this, as cutting off all infirm looking back'Avard from the 
hai'dships of th(‘ir march, had been tliought so necessary a 
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inoRSiire by all the chieftains, Unit even Oiibaeha himself 
was the lii>t to authorise the act by his own ample, 
lie seized a torch previously proj)arcd with materials the 
most dura])le well as combustible, and steadily applied 
it to the tiiitbers of his own palace. !N^othing was saved 
from the general wreck except the portable part of the 
domestic utensils, and that jiart of the wood-work which 
could be ap})lied to the iiianufactuic of the long Tartar 
lances. This ehai)tcr in their memorable day’s work being 
liuislied, and the whole of their villages throughout a dis- 
trict of ten thousand square miles iu one simultaneous 
blaze, the ^Fartars ivaitcd for further orders. 

These, it was iuteuded, should have taken a character of 
videdictory vengeance, and thus have left behind to the 
(^zariria a dreadful commentary upon the main motives of 
their llight. It was the purpose of Zcbek-Dorchi that all 
the Itu.-isiau towns, churches, and buildings of every de- 
seription, should be given up to pillage and dcstrnclion, 
and sueh treat mqut applied to the defenceless inhabitants 
as might naturally be expected from a fierce peo})lc already 
infuriated by tlie spectacle of liieir own outrages, and by 
the bloody retaliations which they must necessarily have 
provoked. This jiart of the tragcily, however, was hajipily 
inter'cepted by a providential disajipointnient at the very 
crisis of departure. It has been ineulioned already, that 
the motive for selectSg the depth of winter as the season 
of flight (which otherwise Avas obviously the very worst 
possible), had been the ir possibility of eflectiiig a junction 
sufficiently rajiid with the tribes on the west of the AVolga, 
in the absence of bridges, unless by a natural bridge of ice. 
For this one advantage, the Kalmuck leaders had consented 
to aggravate by a thousandfold the calamities inevitable to 
a rapid flight over boundless tracts of country, with women, 
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cilikireii, ami herds of cattle — for tliis one sin'ric adrantnjre; 
and yet, after all, it was lost. The reason nem* has been 
(‘xplaiiiod satisfactorily, but the fact was sucli. Some have 
said •that the signals were not ]>roj)crly concerted for 
marking the moment of absolute departure — that is, fur 
signifying whether the settled intention of the Kasterii 
Krdmucks might not have been suddenly Interrupted by 
adverse intelligence. Others have snpjjoscd that tlie ice 
might not be ecpially strong on both sides of the river, and 
might even he generally insecure for the treading of innivy 
and heavily-laden animals such as camels. J>iit tlic })re- 
vailing notion is, that so)ne a<*cidental movements on t)je 
Sd and llh of Jannarv (»f liu^sian tro(;])S in (he neiglihonr- 
hood of the ^Vesterll Kalmucks, though really having no 
reference to them or their jdans, had been const rmul into 
ceitaiii signs that all was discov<‘red ; and (hat tln^ ])riidcnce 
of the AV(‘>tcrii chieftains, wlio, from situation, had never 
l»(‘(*n exposed to those inlrignes by v\hieh Zcb(‘k-l)orcln 
had practised upon the pride of the Kastern lrib(‘s, now 
st(‘ppe<l in to save their ])eo])le from ruin. Ih; the cause 
what it might f it is certain that the AVestern Kalmiiclxs 
Acre ill some way ]>revented from foi'ining tlie intern lerl 
jnnet ion with tlieir brethren of the opposite hank; and the 
result was, that at least one linndred thousand ^>f these 
Tartars were left behind in llnssia. ^J'his aeeideiit it wa*- 
which saved their llnssian neighlfcnrs universally from the 
desolation which else awaited them. One geiu'ral massacre 
ami conflagration would assuredly have siirj)ri>t‘d them, to 
the utter extermination of their properly, their houses, and 
themselves, had it not been for this disaj)p<niitnient. I>nt 
the Eastern chieftains did not dare to jnit to linzard tin* 
safety of their brethren under the first impulse of fhe 
Czarina’s vengeance for so dreadful a tragedy ; for, a^ thev 
f2 
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were well aware of too many circumstances by which she 
might discover the coacurrence of the Western people in 
the general scheme of revoU, they justly feared that she 
would th(‘iiee infer Iheir coiicuiTciicc also in the bloody 
ev'orits which marked its outset. 

Inttle did the Western Kalmucks guess what reasons 
they also had for gratitude on account of an interposition 
so unexpected, and which at the moment Haw so generally 
deplored. Could they but liavc witnessed the Ihousaudlh 
part of the sufleriugs which overtook their Eastern brethren 
in the first month of their sad flighi, they would have 
blessed Heaven for their own narrow escjupe; and yet these 
sufferings of the first month w'crc but a prelude orforetaslo 
comparatively slight of those which afterwards succeeded. 

For now began to unroll the most awful series of cala- 
mities, and the most extensive, whicdi is anywhere recorded 
to have visited the sons and daughters of men. It is pos- 
sible that the sudden inroads of destroying nations, such 
as the Huns, or the Avars, or the iNlongol 1'artars, mny 
have inflicted misery as extensive; but there the miseiy 
and the desolation would be sudden, like tlte flight of vol- 
leying lightning. Those who were spared at first wonkl 
generally be spai'od to the end ; those who perished at all 
would jt^rish at once. It is possible that the Fi’oncli retreat 
from Moscow may have made some nearer approach to this 
calamity in duration, though still a feeble and miniatui'e 
approach ; for the French sufferings did not commence in 
good earnest until about one ir mth from the time of leav- 
ing Moscow ; and though it is true that afteiw^rds the vials 
of wrath were emptied upon the devoted army for six or 
seven weeks in succession, yet what is that to this Kalmuck 
tragedy, which lasted for more than as many months ? But 
the main feature of horror by wliicli the Tartar march was 
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distinguished from the French, lies in the acconipaniniciit 
of women* and children. There were both, it is true, with 
the French army, but not so many as to bear any marked 
proportion to the total numbers concerned. The Frencli, 
in sliort, were merely an army — a host of professional de- 
stroyers, whose regular trade was bloodshed, and whose 
regular element was danger and sull'ering. Jhit the Tartars 
were a nation carrying along with them more than two 
hundred and fifty thousand women and children, utterly 
unequal, for the most part, to any contest with the calami- 
ties before them. The Children of Israel were in the same 
circumstances as to the accompaniment of their families ; 
but they were released from the pursuit of their cn(inii(*s 
in a very early stage of their High! ; {uid tlulr subsequent 
residence in the Desert was not a march, but a continued 
halt, and und<*r a continued inter j)Osition of Heaven for 
their eoinforla])le support. Earllniuakes, again, however 
eompreheiisivc in their ravages, are sho(‘ks of a inomcnrs 
duration. A mueh nearer approach made to the wide 
1‘ange and the long duration of the Kalmuck tragedy may 
have been in a pestilence such as that wdjich visited Athens 
in the Peloponnesian 'War, or London in the reign of 
Pinnies II. There also the martyrs were counted by 
'myriads, and the period of the desolation was counted by 
months, lint, after all, the total amount of dcstructinri 
was on a smaller scale ; and theiV was this feature of alle- 
viation to the conscious jm'ssurc of the calamity — that the 

* Siiijijuhir it is, and not generally known, that Grecian woiiion 
aecoinjianicd the anabasis of the younger Cyrus and the siihseqn(*iit 
Kctreat of* the Ten Thonsaiid, Xenophon allirnis that there Avero 
“many” women in the Greek army — v.'iuu freiloui h rw 
oT^etrevfAUTi ] and in a late stage of that tr\ing cxpcdit.oii, it is 
evident that women were amongst the survivors. 
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misery was withdrawn from public notice into private 
chambers and hospitals. Tlie sicj^e of Jerusalem by Ves- 
pasian and his son, taken in its entire circumstance's, 
comes nearest of all — for breadth and depth of suffering, 
for duration, for tlic exasperation of the suffering from 
without by internal feuds, and, finally, for that last rno^t 
appalling expression of the furnace-heat of the anguish in’ 
its power to extinguish the natural affcHions even of ma- 
t(;rnal love. But, after all, each case had circumstances of 
romantic misery ])cculiar to itself — circumstances without 
j)recedent, and (wherever human nature is ennobled by 
Christianity), it may be confidently hoped, never to be 
repeated. 

'I'lie lirsi point to bo reached, before any hope of repose 
could be eii(!ouragedj was the river daik. This was not 
above dOO miles from the main point of departure on tlie 
Wolga; and if the march thither was to be a forced one, 
and a severe one, it was alleged, on the other liand, that the 
suffering would be the more brief and transient ; om^ suin- 
piary exertion, n(»t to be repeated, and all was achieved. 
Forced tlie march was, and severe beyond cxam])le: there 
the forewarning jwoved correct; but tlie promised rest 
[iroved a nun'o ])hantoni of tlie wilderness — a visionary 
rainbow, which fled before their hope-sick eyes, across thosl^ • 
intcnniiiable solitudes, for seven months of liardshi]) and 
calamity, without a ])ause. These sufl’erings, by their very 
nature, and the eireumstanc*^s under which they arose, were 
(like the scenery of the steppes) somcwliat moiiotonons in 
tlicir colouring and external features ; what variety, how- 
ever, there was, will lie most naturally exhibited by tracing 
historically the successive stages of the general misery, ex- ' 
lUJtly as it unfoldtid itself under the double agency of weak- 
ness still increasing from wiiJiin, and liostilc pressure from 
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vrithunt. Viewed in this wanner, under the real order of 
development, it is remarkable that these siiflorings of the 
Tartars, though under the moulding liands of accident, 
arrange themselves almost with a sccnical propriety. They 
seem combined, as with the skill of an artist; the intensity 
Of the misery advancing regularly with the advances of the 
march, and the stages of the calamity corrcspoudiiig to tlie 
stages of the route ; so that, upon raising tlie curtain which 
veils the great catastrophe, we behold one vast climax of 
anguish, towering upwards by regular gradations, as if 
constructed artilicially for picturesfpie ollcct — a result 
which might not have been surprising had it l)eeu reason- 
able to anticipate the same rate of si>eed, and even an ac- 
lerafod rate, as prevailing through the later stages of the 
e,\'])edition. Tint it seemed, on the (lontrary, most reason- 
able to ealcMilato upon a continual decu’cment in the rate of 
motion accordiiig to the increasing (list mice from the head- 
(jiiarters of the pursuing cncuny. This calculation, hotv- 
over, was defeated by the extraordinary cinMinistance, tliat 
the llussiaii armies did not begin to close in veuy tiercely 
upon the Kalmuchs until after they liad accom|)Iished a 
<hVtaTice of full iJUOO miles: 1000 miles farther on the 
assanli?5 became even more tumultuous and murdca-oiis : 
ami already the great shadows of the Chinese \\"all were 
dimly descried, when the frenzy and achanicment of tin* 
piirsiKU’s, aFid the bloody desperation of the miserable fugi- 
tives, had readied its uttermost extremiry. liOt us brieliy 
rehearse the main stages of the misery, and trai'c the 
jisccndiug steps of tluj tragedy, according to the great divi- 
sions of the route marked out by the central rivers of Asia. 

The first stage, We have already said, was from the Wolga 
to the Jaik ; the distance alftut 300 miles ; the time allowed 
seven (lays. For the first week, therefore, the rate of 
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marcliiiif? avcM-a»:od about 43 Eiiglisli miles a-day. The 
weathci* was eold, but bracing ; and, at a more moderate '' 
pace, ihisparl of the journey might liavc been accomplhhed 
witliout much distress by a pco])le as hardy as the Kal- 
in u(?ks : as it was, tlio cattle auilered greatly from over- 
driving; milk began to fail even for the children; the 
sheep f)(;rishod by wholesale ; and the children themselves 
were saved only by the innumerable c.onels. 

The Cossacks, who dwelt upon Ihe banks of the Jaik, 
wore the first among the subjects of Kiissia to come inlo 
collision wilh the Kalmucks. Croat was their surprise at 
tlie suddenness of Ihe irruption, and groat also their con- 
st ernatimi; for, according to their settled custom, b^ far 
Ihe greater part of their number Avas abvsent during the 
Avinter months at the fislieri(‘S upon the Caspian. Some 
who were liable to surprise at the most exposed points, 
tied in croAvds to the fortress of Koulagina, which w^as im- 
mediately invested, and summoned ]>y ()uba(?ha. lie had, 
how'cver, in his train only a fcAV light pieces of arl illory ; 
and the llussiaii commandant at Koulagina, being aAvare 
of Ihe hurried circumstances in Avlihrli Ihe Khan wns placed, 
and that he stood upon the very edge, as it w'erc, of a re- 
newed flight, felt encouraged by the.se considerations to a 
more obstinate resistance than might else have been advis- 
able, with an enemy so little disposed to observe the usages 
of civilised Avarfare. The period of his anxiety wns not 
long ; on the fifth day of the siege, ho descried from the 
walls a succession of Tartar couriers, mounted upon fleet 
Bactrian^camels, crossing the vast plains around the. for- 
tress at a furious pace, and riding into the Kalmuck en- 
campment at various points. Great agitation appeared 
.immediately to folloAv; orders ^ere soon after despatched 
ill all drcctions ; and it became speedily known that upon 
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a distant flank of the Kalmuck movement a bloody and 
exterminating battle liad been fought tlie day before, in 
whicli one entire tribe of the Khan’s dependants, iiniiibcr- 
ing not less than 9000 fighting men, liad perished to the 
last man. This was the ouloss, or clan, called Feka-Zechorr, 
between whom and the Cossacks there was a feud of ancient 
standing. In selecting, therefore, tlie points of attack, on 
occasion of the })resent hasty inroad, the Cossack chiefs 
W(ire naturally eager so to direct their efforts as to combine 
with the service of the Empress some gratificntion to their 
own party hatreds: more especially as I ho present was 
likely to be their final opportunity for revenge, if the Kal- 
in ucl^ evasion should prosper. Having, ihereforc, concen- 
trated as largo a body of Cossack cavalry as circumstances 
allowed, they attacked the hostile ohIoss with a jneciiuta- 
tion wdiich denied to it all means for communicating wdth 
Oubacha; for the necessity of commanding anain]jle range 
of pasturage, to meet the necessities of their vast flocks 
and herds, had separated this o//tefrom the ICIiaii’s hcad- 
(piarters by an interval of 80 miles ; and thus it was, and 
not from oversight, that it came to be throwm entirely u])on 
its ow'ii resources. These liad proved insullhacnt : retreat, 
from the exhausted state of their horses and camels, no 
l(*s.s than from the prodigious encumbrances of t]i(*ir live 
stock, was absolutely out of the (piestion : quarter was dis- 
dained on the one side, and would not have been granted 
on the other : and thus it had happened that the setting sun 
of that one day (the thirteenth from the first opening of the 
revolt) threw his parting rays upon the final agonies of an 
ancient oitloss, stretched upon a bloody field, who on that 
day’s dawning had held and styled themselves an inde- 
pendent nation. 

Universal consternation was diffused through the wide 
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borders of tlie KLan’s encampment by this disastrous in- 
telligence ; not BO much on account of the numbers slain, 
or the total extinction of a powerful ally, as because the 
position of the Cossack force was likely to put to hazard 
the future advances of the Kalmucks, or at least to retard 
and hold them in check until the heavier- columns of the 
llussian army should arrive upon their flanks. The siege 
of Koulagina was instantly raised ; and that signfil, so fatal 
to the happiness of the women and their oliildreii, once 
again resounded througli the tents — the signal for flight, 
and this time for a fliglit more rapid than ever. About 
loO miles ahead of their present position, there arose a 
tract of hilly country, forming a sort of margin to th^ vast 
sea-like expanse of champaign savannahs, stoi)pcs, and oc- 
casionally of sandy deserts, which stretched away on oaeh 
side of this ]riargiii bolli eastwards and westwards. Pretty 
nearly in the centre of this hilly range lay a narrow defikv' 
through which passed the nearest and the most practicable 
route to the river Torgai (the farther bank of whieli river 
ofTei’cd the next great station of security for a general halt). 
It was tlic more essential to gain this i)ass before the Cos- 
sacks, inasmuch as not only would the delay in forcing the 
pass give time to the Russian pursuing columns for com- 
bining their attacks, and for bringing up their artillery, 
but also because (even if all enemies in pursuit were thrown 
out of the question) it was held by those best acqnaintcti 
with the difficult and obscure geogropby of tliesc pathless 
steppes — tliat the loss c/ this one narrow strait amongst 
the hills would have the effect of throwing them (as their 
only alternative in a case where so wide a sweep of j)astur- 
age was required) upon a circuit of at least TiOO miles ex- 
tra; besides tliat, a^ter all, Siis circuitous route would 
carry them to the Torgai at a point ill fitted for the pas- 
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page of their heavy baggage. The defile in the hills, there- 
fore, it was resolved to gaiii ; and yet, unless they moved 
upon it with the velocity of light cavalry, there was little 
chance but it would be found pre-occupied by the Cossacks. 
They also, it is true, had suffered greatly in the bloody 
action with the defeated ouhss; but the excitement of vic- 
tory, and the intense sympathy with their unexampled tri- 
umph, had again swelled their (anks, and would probably 
act with the force of a vortex to draw in their simple- 
countrymen from the Caspian. The question, therefore, 
of pre-occupation was reduced to a race. The Cossacks 
were marching upon an oblique line not above 50 miles 
longer than that which led to the same point from the 
Kalmuck head-quarters before Koulagina ; and therefore, 
without the most furious haste on the part of the Kalmucks, 
there was not a chance for them, burdened and’^^Hrashed”* 
as they were, to anticipate so agile a light cavalry as the - * 
Cossacks ill seizing this important pass. 

Dreadful were the feelings of the poor women on hearing 
this exposition of the case. For they easily understood 
that too capital an interest (the swmrm rerurr^ was now at 
stake, to allow of any regard to minor interests, or what 
would be considered such in their present .circumstances. 
Tlie dreadful week already passed — their inauguration in 
misery — was yet fresh in their remembrance. The scars 
of suflering were impressed not only upon their memories, . 
but upon their very persons and the persons of their chil- 
dren. And they knew, that where no speed had much 
chance of meeting the cravings of the chieftains, no test 

s ; 

* Tretshed — This is an expressive word used by Beaumont 
and Fletcher in their “Boiiduca,” &c., to describe the case of a per- 
son retarded and embarrassed in flight, or in pursuit, by some encum- 
brance, whether thing or person, too valuable to be left behind. 

G— IV. 
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would be accepted, short of absolute exhaustion, that as 
much had been accomplished as could have been accom- 
plished. Wescloff, the Rnssiau captive, has recorded the 
silent wretchedness with which the women and elder boys 
assisted in drawing the tent-ropes. On the 5th of January 
all had been animation, and the joyousness of indefinite 
expectation ; now, on the contrary, a brief but bitter expe- 
rience had taught them to take an amended calculation of 
what it was that lay before them. 

One whole day and far into the succeeding night had 
the renewed flight continued ; the suiTeriiigs had been 
greater than before ; for the cold Iiad been more intense ; 
and many perished out of the living creatures through 
every class, except only the camels — whose powers of en- 
durance seemed equally adapted to cold and to heat. The 
second morning, howcvci*, brought an alleviation to the 
distress. Snow had begun to fall ; and though not deep 
at present, it was easily foreseen that it soon woukl be so ; 
and that, as a halt would in that case become unavoidable, 
no plan could be better than that of staying where they 
were; especially as the same cause would check the advance 
of the Cossaoks. Here then was the last interval of com- 
fort which gleamed upon the unhappy nation during their 
whole migration. For ton days the snow continued to fall 
with little intermission. At the end of that time keen bright 
frosty weather succeeded ; the drifting had ceased ; in 
three days the smooth expanse became firm enough to sup- 
port the treading of the camels ; and the flight was recom- 
menced. Blit during the hall much domestic comfort had 
been enjoyed ; and for the last time universal plenty. The 
cows and oxen had perished in such vast numbers on the 
previous marches, that an order was now issued to turn 
what remained to accomit by slaughtering the whole, and 
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salting whatever part should be found to exceed the iinme- ' 
diate consumption. This measure led to a scene of general 
banqueting and even of festivity amongst all who were not 
incapacitated for joyous emotions by distress of mind, by 
grief for the unhappy experience of the few last days, and 
by anxiety for the too gloomy future. Seventy thousand 
persons of all ages had already perished; exclusively of 
the many thousand allies who had been cut down by the 
Cossack sabre. And the losses in reversion were likely to 
be many more. For rumours began now to arrive from 
all quarters, by the niountcd couriers wliom Ihe Khan had 
despatched to the rear and to each flank as well as in ad- 
vance, that large masses of the imperial troops were con- 
verging from all parts of Central Asia to the fords of the 
River Torgai, as the most convenient point for intercepting 
the flying tribes ; and it was by this time well known that 
a powerful division was close in their rear, and was re- 
tarded only by the numerous artillery which had been 
judged necessary to sui)port their operations. New motives 
w^ere thus daily arising for quickciiiiig the motions of the 
wretched Kalmucks, and for cxliansling those who were 
already but too much exhausted. 

It was not until the 2d day of February that the Khan’s 
advanced guard came in sight of Ouchim. the defile among 
the liills of Mongaldchares, in winch they anticipated so 
bloody an oi)positioii from the Cossacks. A pretty large 
body of these light cavalry had, in fact, pre-oceupied the 
pass by some hours ; but tlie Klian having two great ad- 
vantages — ^namely, a strong body of infantry, who h^-d been 
conveyed by sections of five on about 200 camels, and 
some pieces of light artillery which he had not yet been 
forced to abandon — soon began to make a serious impres- 
i'ion upon this unsupported detachment ; and they would 
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probably at any rate have retired ; but at the very moment 
when they were making some dispositions in that view, 
Zebck-Dorchi a])pearcd upon the rear with a body of 
trained rifloiricn, who had distinguished themselves in the 
war witli Turkey. These men had contrived to m^awl 
unobserved over the cliffs which skirted the ravine, avail- 
ing themselves of the dry beds of the summer torrents, and 
other inequalities of the ground, to conce.i] their movement. 
Disorder and trepidation ensued instantly in the Cossack 
files ; the Khan, who had been waiting with the elite of his 
heavy cavalry, charged furiously upon them; total over- 
throw followed to the Cossacks, and a slaughter such as 
in some measure avenged the recent bloody extermination 
of their allies, the ancient ouloss of Feka-Zechorr. The 
slight horses of the Cossacks were unable to support the 
weight of heavy Polish dragoons and a body of trained 
cameleers (that is, cuirassiers mounted on camels) ; hardy 
they were, but not strong, nor a match for their antagonists 
in weight ; and their extraordinary efforts tlirough the last 
few days to gain their present position,. had greatly dimin- 
ished their powers for effecting an escape. Yery few, in 
fact, did escape ; and the bloody day at Ouchim became 
as memorable amongst the Cossacks as that which, about 
twenty days before, had signalised the complete annihilation 
of the Feka-Zechorr.* 


* There was another ovloss equally strong with that of Fcka- 
Zechorr, viz., that of Krketunn, under the government of Assarcho 
and whom some obi igutions f treaty or other hidden motives 

the general conspiracy of revolt. But fortunately the 
two ehieftains found means to assure the Governor of Astrachan, 
pi the first outbreak of the insurrection, that their real wishes were 
ifor maintaining the old connection with Russia. The Cossacks, 
therefore, to whom the pursuit was intrusted, had instructions to 
act cautiously and according to circumstances on coming up with 
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The road was now open to the river Irgitch, and as yet 
even far beyond it to the Torgau ; but how long this state 
of things would continue, was every day more doubtful. 
Certain intelligence was now received that a large Russian 
army, well appointed in every arm, was advancing upon 
the Torgau, mider the command of General Traubenberg. 
This officer was to be joined on his route by ten thousand 
Bashkirs, and pretty nearly the same amount of Kirghises 
— both hereditary enemies of the Kalmucks, both exas- 
perated to a point of madness by the bloody trophies which 
Oubacha and Moniotbacha liad, in late years, won from such 
of their compatriots as scirved under the Sultan. The 
Czarina’s yoke these wild nations bore with submissive 
patience, but not the haiids by which it had been imposed ; 
and, accordingly, catching with eagcu’iiess at the present 
occasion olfei*ed to tJicii* vengeance, tliey sent an assurance 
to the Czarina of their perfect obc<lience to her commands, 
and at the same time a message signilicantly declaring in 
what spirit they meant to execute them, viz., “ that they 
would not trouble fier Majesty wdth prisoners.” 

Here then arose, as before with tlic Cossaciks, a race for 
the Kalmucks with the regular armies of Russia, and con- 
currently witli nations as fierce and semi-humanised as 
themselves, besides that they had been stung into threefold 
activity by the furies of mortified pride and military abase- 
ment, under the eyes of tlie Turkisli Sultan. The forces, 
and more especially the artillery, of Russia were far too 
overwhelming to bear the thought of a regular opposition 

them. The result was, tlirougli the prudent miinagement of Assar- 
cho, that the clan, without compromising their pride or independ- 
ence, made such moderate submissions as satisfied the Cossacks ; 
and eventually botli chiefs and people received from the C^/arina 
(he rewards and honours of exemplary fidelity. 
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iu pitched battles, even with a less dilapidated state of tlicir 
resources than they could reasonably expect at the period 
of their arrival on the Torgau. In their speed lay their 
only hope — in strength of foot, as before, and not in strength 
of arm. Onward, therefore, the Kalmucks pressed, mark- 
ing the lines of their wide-extending march over the sad 
solitudes of the steppes by a ncver-enfling chain of corpses. 
The old and the young, the sick man on bis couch, the 
mother with her baby — all were dropping fast. Sights 
such as these, with the many rueful aggravations fneident 
to the helpless condition of infancy — of disease and of 
female weakness abandoned to the wolves amidst a howling- 
wilderness, continued to track their course through a space 
of full two thousand miles; for so much, at the least, it 
was likely to prove, including the circuits to which they 
ivere often compelled by rivers or hostile tribes, from the 
point of starting on the Wolga, until they could reach 
their destined halting ground on the cast bank of the Tor- 
gau. For the first seven weeks of this inarch their suffer 
iugs had been embittered by the excessive severity of the 
cold ; and every night — so long as wood was to be had for 
fires, either from the lading of tlie camels, or from the 
desperate sacrifice of their baggage-waggons, or (as occa- 
sionally happened) from the forests which skirted the banks 
of the many rivers which crossed their path — no spectacle 
was more frequent than that of a circle, composed of men, 
women, and children, gathered by hundreds round a cen- 
tral fire, all dead and stiff at me return of morning light. 
Myriads were left behind from pure exhaustion, of whom 
none bad a chance, under the combined evils which beset 
them, of surviving through the next twenty-four hours. 
Frost, however, and snow length ceased to persecute; 
the vast extent of the march at length brought them into 
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more gonial latitudes, and the iimisual duration of the 
march was gradually bringing them hito more gonial sea- 
sons of the year. Two thousand miles had at last been 
traversed ; February, March, April, were gone ; the balmy 
raorifti of May had opened, vernal sights and sounds came 
from every side to comfort the heart-weary travellers ; and 
at last, in the latter end of May, crossing the Torgau, 
they took up a position where they ho])cd to find liberty to 
repose tliemselves for many weeks in comfort as well as in 
security, and to draw such supplies from the fertile neigh- 
bourhood as might restore Iheir shattered forces to a con- 
dition for executing, with loss of wreck and ruin, the large 
remainder of the journey. 

Yqh ; it was true that two Ihousand miles of wandering 
had boon completed, but in a period of nearly five montlis, 
and with the terrific sacrifice of at least two hundred and 
lifly thousand souls, to say nothing of herds and flocks past 
all reckoning. These had all perished: ox, cow, horse, 
mule, ass, sheep, or goat, nut one survived — only the 
camels. These arid and adust creatures, looking like (he 
mmuraics of some antediluvian animals, without the alfoc- 
tions or sensibilities of flesh and blood — these only still 
erected their speaking eyes to the eastern heavens, ajid had 
to all api)earance come out from this long tempest of trial 
unscathed and hardly diminished. The Khan, knowuig how 
much he was'iiidividually answerable for the misery >\hich 
had been sustained, must have wept tears even more bitter 
than those of Xerxes, when he threw liis eyes over the 
myriads whom he had assembled : for the tears of Xerxes 
were unminglcd with remorse. Whatever amends w ere in 
his power the Khan resolved to make, by sacrifices to the 
general good of all personal regards; and accordingly, 
even at this point of their advance, he once more dclibe- 
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rately brought under review the whole question of the 
revolt. The question was formally debated before the 
Council, whether, even at this point, they should untread 
their steps, and, throwing themselves upon the Czarina’s 
mercy, return to their old allegiance? In that case, 
Oubacha professed himself willing to became the scapegoat 
for the general transgression. This, he argued, was no 
fantastic scheme, but even easy of accomplishment ; for the 
unlimited and sacred power of the Khan, so weii known to 
the Empress, made it absolutely iniquitous to attribute 
any separate responsibility to the people — upon the Khan 
rested the guilt, upon the Khan would descend the impe- 
rial vengeance. This proposal w'as applauded for its gene- 
rosity, but was energetically opposed by Zcbek-Dorchi. 
Were they to lose the whole journey of two thousand 
miles? Was their misery to perish without fruit? True 
it was that they had yet reached only the half-way house ; 
but, in that respect, the motives were evenly balanced for 
retreat or for advance. Either way they would have pretty 
nearly the same distance to traverse, but with this differ- 
ence — ^that, forwards, their route lay through lands com- 
paratively fertile; backwards, through a blasted wilder- 
ness, rich only in memorials of their sorrow, and hideous 
to Kalmuck eyes by the trophies of their calamity. Be- 
sides, though the Empress might accept an excuse for the 
past, would she the less forbear to suspect for the future ? 
The Czarina’s •pardon they might obtain, but could they 
ever hope to recover her confluence f Doubtless there would 
now be a standing presumption against them, an immortal 
ground of jealousy ; and a jealous government would bo 
but another name for a harsh one. Finally, whatever 
motives there ever had been for the revolt surely remained 
unimpaired by anything that had occurred. In reality, the 
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revolt was, after all, no revolt, but (strictly speaking) a 
return to their old allegiance ; since, not above one hundred 
and fifty years ago (viz., in the year IGIG), their ancestors 
had revolted from the Emperor of China. They had now 
tried both governments ; and for them China was the land 
of promise, and llussia the house of bondage. 

Spite, however, of all that Zebek could say or do, the 
yeanling of the people was strongly in behalf of the Khan’s 
proposal ; the pardon of their prince, they i>ersiiaded them- 
selves, would be readily conceded by the Empress: and 
there is little doubt that they would at this time hjve 
thrown thems(dves gladly upon the imperial mer(;y ; when 
suddenly all was defeated by the arrival of two envoys 
from Traubenberg. This general had reached the fortress 
of Orsk, after a very iiaiiifiil march, on the 1 2th of Apiil^; 
thence he set forwards towards Oriembourg, which he 
reached upon tlic 1st of June, having been joined on his 
route at various times during the month of May by the 
Kirgliises and a corps of ten thousand Lashkirs. From 
Oriembourg lie sent forward his official oflers to the Khan, 
which were harsh and peremptory, holding out no siiecific ■ 
stipulations as to pardon or impunity, and exacting uncon- 
ditional submission as the preliminary price of any cessa- 
tion from military operations. The jiersonal character of 
Traubenberg, which was anything but energetic, and the 
condition of his army, disorganised in a great measure by 
the length and severity of the march, made it probable 
that, with a little time for negotiation, a more conciliatory 
tone would have been assumed. But, uuhapiiily for all 
parties, sinister events occurred in the meantime, such as 
effectually put an end to every hope of the kind. 

The two envoys sent forward by Traubenberg had re- 
ported to this officer that a distance of only ten days’ march 
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^ lay between his own head-quarters and those of the Khan. 
Upon this fact transpiring, the Kirghises, by their prince 
Nourali, and the l^ashkirs, entreated tlie Russian general 
to advance without delay. Once having placed his cannon 
in position, so as to command the Kalmuck camp, the fate 
of the rebel Khan and his people would bo in his own 
hands: and they would themselves form his advanced 
guard. Traiibeiiberg, however {?/;% ]iix6 not been certainly 
explained), refused to march, grounding his I'^fusal upon 
the condition of his army, and their absolute need of. re- 
freshment. Long and fierce was the altercation^; but at 
length, seeing no chance of prevailing, and dreading above 
all other evenis the escape of their detested enemy, the 
ferocious Bashkirs went off in a body by forced marches. 
In six days they reached the Torgau, crossed by swimming 
tlicir horses, and fell upon the Kalmucks, who were dis- 
persed for many a league in search of food or provender 
for their camels. The first day’s action uas one vast suc- 
cession of indci)cndent skirmishes, diffused over afield of 
thirty to forty mih's in extent ; one parly often breaking 
up into three or four, and again (according to the accidents 
of ground) three or four blending into one; tiightand })ur- 
suit, rescue and total overthrow, going on simullaneously, 
under all varieties of form, in all quarters of the plain 
The Bashkirs had found themselves obliged, by the scattered 
state of the Kalmucks, to split up into innumerable sec- 
tions ; and thus, for some hours, it had been impossible for 
the most practised eye to ollect the general tendency of 
the day’s fortune. Both the Khan and Zcbek-Dorchi were 
at one moment made prisoners, and more than once in im- 
minent danger of being cut down ; but at length Zebek 
succeeded in rallying a strong column of infantry, which, 
with the support of the camel-corps on each flank, com- 
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polled the Bashkirs to retreat. Clouds, however, of these 
wild cavalry continued to arrive through the next two days 
and nights, followed or accompanied by the Kirghises. 
These being viewed as the advanced parties of Trauben* 
berg’s army, the Kalmuck chieftains saw no hope of safety 
but in flight ; and in tin's way it happened that a retreat, 
which had so reconlly been brought to a pause, was resumed 
at the very moment when the nnhap])y fugitives were an- 
ticipating a deep repose without further molestation the 
whole summer through. 

It seemed as though every variety of wretchedness w^^’e 
predestined to the Kalmucks; and as if their suflerings 
wore incomplete, unless they w^erc round(‘d and matured by 
all that the most dreadful agencies of suinnu'r’s heat could 
superadd to those of frost and winter. To this sequel of 
their story T shall immediately revert, after first noticing 
a little roniaiitic ejiisode which occurred at this jioint be- 
twe(‘n Oubaclia and his unprincipled cousin Zebek-Dorchi. 

There was at the time of the Kalmuck flight from the 
Wolga a Jlussian gentleman of some rank at the court of 
the Khan, whom, for jiolitieal r(*asons, it w\as thought 
necessary to carry along with them as a captive. For 
some w’ceks his confinement had been very strict, and in 
one or two instances cruel. But, as the increasing distance 
was continually dimini.'Nliing the chances of escape, and 
perhaps, also, as the misery of the guards gradually with- 
drew their attcutioii from all minor interests to their own 
personal suff'erings, the vigilance of the custody grew more 
and more relaxed ; until at length, upon a petition to the 
Khan, Mr Weseloif w'as formally restored to liberty ; and 
it was understood that he might use his liberty in wduitever 
way he chose, even for returning to Russia, if that should 
be his wish. Accordingly, he was making active prepara- 
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tioDs for his journey to St Petersburg, when it occurred to 
Zebek-Dorchi that, not improbably, in some of the battles 
which were then anticipated with Traubenberg, it might 
happen to tliem to lose some prisoner of rank, in which 
case the Russian Weseloff would be a pledge in their hands 
for negotiating an exchange. Upon this plea, to Lis own* 
severe affliction, tlic Russian was detained until the further 
pleasure of the Khan. The Klian’s name, indeed, was used 
through the whole affair ; but, as it seemed, with so little 
concurrence on his part, that, when Weseloff in a private 
audience humbly remonstrated upon the injustice done him, 
and the cruelty of thus sporting wdth liis feelings by setting 
him at liberty, and, as it were, tempting him into dreams 
of home and restored hap])incss only for the purpose of 
blighting tliem, the good-natured prince disclaimed all 
j)artici])atioii in the affair, and went so far in proving his 
sincerity, as even to give him permission to effect his 
escape ; and, as a ready means of commencing it without 
raising suspicion, the Khan lucntionedlo Mr Weseloff that he 
had just then received a message from the Hetman of tlie 
Rashkirs, soliciting a private interview on the banks of the 
Torgau at a spot pointed out : that interview was arranged 
for the coming riiglii; and Mr Wescloll’ might go in tlie 
Khan’s suite^ which on either side was not to exceed three 
persons. Weseloff w^as a prudent man, acquainted with 
the world, and he read treachery in the very outline of this 
scheme, as stated by tbc Kban — treachery against the 
Khan’s person. lie musea a little, and then communicated 
so much of his suspicious to the Khan as might put him 
on his guard ; but. upon further consideration, he begged 
leave to decline the honour of ’accompariyiiig the Khan. 
The fact was, that three Kalmucks, who had strong motives 
for returning to their countrymeii on the west bank of the 
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Wolga. guessing the intentions of Weseloff, had offered to 
join him in his escape. These men tlie Khan would pro- 
bably find himself obliged to countenance in their project ; 
so that it became a point of honour with Weseloff to con- 
ceal their intentions, and therefore to accomplish the eva- 
sion from the camj> (of which the first steps only would be 
hazardous), without risking the notice of the Khan. 

The district in wln'ch they were now encamped abounded 
through many hundred miles with wild horses of a docile 
and beautiful breed. Each of the four fugitives had caught 
from seven to ten of these sjurited creatures in the course 
of the last few days : this raised no suspicion, for the rf??t 
of the Kalmucks had been making the same sort of provi- 
sion against, the coming toils of their remaining route to 
China. These horses were secured by haltorvS, and hidden 
about dusk in the thickets which lined the margin of the 
river. To these thickets, about ten at night, the four fugi 
tives repaired; they took a circuitous path, which drew 
them as little as possible within danger of challenge from 
any of the outposts or of the patrols which had been estab 
lished on the quarters where the Bashkirs lay; and in 
three-quarters of an hour they reached the rendezvous. 
The moon had now risen, the horses were unfastened, and 
they were in the act of mounting, wlicii suddenly the deep 
silence of the woods was disturbed by a violent uproar, 
and the clashing of arms. Weseloff fancied that he heard 
the voice of the Khan shouting for assistance. He remem- 
bered the communication made by that prince in the 
morning ; and requesting his companions to support him, 
he rode off in the direction of the sound. A very short 
distance brought him to an open glade within the wood, 
where he beheld four men contending with a party of at 
least nine or ten. Two of the four were dismounted at the 
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very instant of WeselolTs arrival ; one of these he recog- 
nised almost certainly as the Khan, who was fighting liand 
to liand, but at great disadvantage, with two of the adverse 
horsemen. Seeing that no time was to bo lost, WeselofF 
fired and brought down one of the two, Ilis companions 
discharged llnjir carbines at the same moment, and then all 
rushed simultaneously into the little open area. The 
Ihnndering sound of about thirty liorses all rushing at once 
into a narrow sjiacc, gave the impression that a whole 
troop of cavalry was coming down upon the assailants ; who 
accordingly wlicclcrl about and fled with one impulse. 
'V^seloll* advanced to the dismounted cavalier, who, as he 
expected, jtrovetl to b(i Ihc Khan. The man whom Wcsc- 
loir had shot was lying dead ; and both were shocked, 
though Wcsoloff at least was not surprised, on stooping 
down and sci’iitinising his feafures, to rccognivsc a well- 
known confidential servant of Zcbek-Dorchi. Nothing was 
said by either party ; the Khan rode off escorted by Wese- 
loff and his com}ianionR, and for some time a dead silence 
prevailed. The situation of Wcseloff was delicate and cri- 
tical ; to leave tlie Kliau at this [>oint, was probably to can- 
cel their recent services ; for he might be again crossed on 
his path, and agahrattacked by the very party from whom 
he had just been delivered. Yet, on the other hand, to 
return to the camj) was to endanger the chances of accom- 
plishing the escape. The Khan also was apparently re- 
volving all this in his mind, for at length he broke silence, 
and said, “ I comprehend ; our situation ; and under other 
drcamstanccs 1 might feel it my duty to detain your com- 
panions. But it would ill become me to do so after the 
important service you have just rendered me. Let us turn 
a little to the left. There, where you see the watch-fire, 
is an outpost. Attend me so far. I am then safe. You 
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may turn and pursue your enterprise; for tlie circum- 
stances uDtltT winch yon will appear, as my escort, are 
sufficient to shield yon- from all suspicion for the present. 
I regret having no better means at my disposal for testify- 
iijg niy gratitude. But tell me before we part — Was it 
accident only wliicli led you to my rescue ? Or had you 
acquired any knowledge of the plot by wliich I was de- 
coyed into this snare ?” Weseloff answered very candidly, 
that mere accident had brought him to the spot at which 
-he heard the uproar, but that Jawing heard it, and connect- 
ing it willi the Khan’s communication of the morning, he 
had then designedly gone after the sound in a way which 
he certainly should not have done at so critical a moment, 
unless in the expeclation of finding the Khan assaulted by 
assassins. A few iniuides after tliey reached the outpost 
at W'hich it became safe to leave the Gl’artar cliicflain ; and 
immediately the four fugitives coinmejiccd a flight which 
is perhaps without a parallel in the annals of travelling. 
h]ach of them led six or seven horses besides the one he 
rode; and by shifting from one to the other (like the ancient 
Desuitors of llie Domaii circus), so as never to burden the 
same horse for nioi’c than half an hour at a time, they con- 
tinued to advance at the rate of 200 miles in the 24 hours 
for three days consecutively. After that time, conceiving 
themselves beyond ])nrsiiit, they })roccedcd less rapidly; 
though still with a velocity whicli staggered the belief of 
Weseloff’s friends in after years. lie was, however, a man 
of high principle, and always adhered firmly to the details 
of his printed report. One of the circumstances there 
stated is, that they continued to pursue the route by which 
the Kalmucks had fled, never for an instant finding any 
difficulty in tracing it by the skeletons and other memo- 
rials of their calamities. In particular, he mentions vast 
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heaps of money as part of the valiiable property which it 
had been found necessary to sacrifice. These heaps were 
found lying still untouched in the deserts. From these 
Weselofl* and his companions took ns much as they could 
conveniently carry ; and this it was, with the price of their 
beautiful horses, which they afterwards sold at one of the 
Rassian military settlements for about £15 a-piece, which 
eventually enabled them to pursue their journey in Russia. 
This journey, as regarded AVescloff in particular, was closed 
by a tragical catastroidie. He was at that time young, 
and the onl}’^ child of a doating mother. Her affliction 
under the violent abduction of her son had been excessive, 
and jirobably had undermined her constitution. Still she 
had suiiported it. AA^cscloff, giving way to the natural im- 
pulses of his filial alToction, liad iini)rudently posted through 
Russia to Ids mother’s house without warning of his ap- 
proach. lie rushed prccipitafely into her presence; and 
she, wdio had stood the shocks of sorrow, was found unequal 
to the shock of joy too sudden and too acute. She died 
upon the sjiot. 

I now revert to the final scenes of the Kalmuck flight. 
These it would be useless to pursue circumstantially 
through the whole two thousand miles of suffering which 
remained ; for the character of that suffering was even 
more monotonous than on the former half of the flight, and 
also more severe. Its main elements were excessive heat, 
with the accompaniments of famine and thirst, but aggra- 
vated at every step by the murderous attacks of their cruel 
enemies the Bashkirs and the Kirghises. 

These people, “more fell than anguish, hunger, or the 
■jsea,” stuck to the unhappy Kalmucks like a swarm of en- 
raged hornets. And m Ty often, whilst thei/ were attack- 
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ing them in the rear, their advanced parties and flanks 
were attacked with almost equal fury by the people of the 
country which they were traversing; and with good reason, 
since the law of self-preservation had now obliged the fugi- 
tive Tartars to plunder provisions, dtnd to forage wher- 
ever they i)asscd. In this rcst)ect their condition was a 
constant oscillation of wretchedness; for sometimes, pressed 
by grinding famine, they took a circuit of perhaps a hun- 
dred miles, in order to strike into a land rich in the com- 
forts of life ; but ill such a land they were sure to find a 
crowded population, of which every arm was raised in un- 
relenting liostility, with all the advantages of local know- 
ledge, ami with constant pre-occupation of all the defensible 
positions, mountain passes, or bridges. Sometimes, again, 
wearied out with this mode of suffering, they look a circuit 
of perliaps a hundred miles, in order to vstrike into a land 
with few or no inhabitants. Hut in such a land they were 
sure to meet absolute starvation. Then, again, whether 
with or without this plague of starvation, whether with or 
without this plague of hostility in front, whatever might 
be the “ fierce varieties ” of their misery in this respect, 
no rest ever came to their unhappy rear ; post equitem sedat 
atra cura; it was a torment like the undying worm of eon- 
science. And, upon the whole, it presented a spectacle 
altogether unprecedented in the history of mankind. Pri- 
vate and personal malignity is not unfrecpiently immortal ; 
but rare indeed is it to find the same pertinacity of malice 
in a nation. And what embittered the interest was, that 
the malice was rccijirocal. Thus far the parties met upon 
eqjual terms ; but that equality only sharpened the sense of 
their dire inequality as to other circumstances. The Bash- 
kirs were ready to fight ‘‘ from morn to dewy eve.” The 
Kfilmiieks, on the contrary, were always obliged to run ; 
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was it from their ciicinies as creatures whom they feared ? 
No ; but toioank their frieuds — ^towards that final haven of 
China — as what was hourly implored by the prayers of 
their wives, and the tears of their children. But, though 
they fled imwilliiigiy, too often they fled in vain — being 
unwillingly recalled. There lay the torment. Every day 
the Bashkirs fell upon them ; every day the same unjiro- 
litable battle was renewed ; as a mailer of course, tlie Kal- 
mucks recalled part of their advanced guajid to fight them ; 
every day the battle raged for hours, and uniformly with 
the same result. For no sooner did the Bashkirs find 
themselves too heavily pressed, and that the Kalmuck 
march had been retarded by some hours, than they retired 
into the boundless deserts, where all pursuit was hopeless. 
But if the Kalmucks resolved to j)ross forward, regardless 
of tluiir enemies, in that case their attacks became so fierce 
and overwhelming, that the general safety seemed likely to 
be brought into question ; nor could any effectual remedy 
be applied to the case, even for each sci)aratc day, except by 
a most einl)arrassing halt, and by couiitcrinarches, that, to 
men in their circumstances, were almost worse than death. 
It will not be surprising, that the irritation of sn(*h a syste- 
matic i)ersecutioii, superadded to a iwevious and hereditary 
hatred, and accompanied by the stinging consciousness of 
utter impotence as regarded all effectual vengeance, should 
gradually have inflamed the Kalmuck animosity into the 
wildest expression of downright matlness and frenzy. In- 
deed, long before the frontiers of China were approached, 
the hostility of both sides ha " assumed the api)earancc much 
more of a warfare amongst wild beasts, than amongst crea- 
tures acknowledging the restraints of reason or the claims of 
a common nature. The spectacle became too atrocious; it 
was that of a host of lunatics pursued by a host of fiends. 
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On a fine morning in early autumn of the year 1771. 
Kien Long, the Emperor of China, was pursuing liis amuse- 
ments in a wild frontier district lying on the outside of tlie 
Great AVall. For many hundred square leagues the coiui- 
Iry was desolate of inhabitants, but rich in woods of ancient 
growth, and OTcrrun with game of every description. In 
a central spot of this solitary region, the Em])eror had 
built a gorgeous hunting lodge, to which he rcsoricd an- 
nually for recreation and relief from the cares of govern- 
ment. Led onwards in pursuit of game, he had rambled 
to a distance of 200 miles or more from this lodge, followed 
at a little distance by asnfiicioiit military escort, and cv(Ty 
night ])itcljing his tent in a dilTerenl situation, until at 
lengtli lie had arrived on the v(*ry margin of tlio vast cen- 
tral deserts of Asia.* Hero he was standing by accident 
at an opening of his pavilion, enjoying the morning sun- 
shine, when suddtmly to the westwards thcM*c arose a vast 
cloudy vapour, which by degr(‘es exi>andcd, mounted, and 
seemed to be slowly dilTusing itself over the wliule face of 
the heavens. Jly and by this vast sheet of mist began to 
thicken towards the horizon, and to roll forward in billowy 
volumes. Tlie Emperor’s snilc assembled from all (|nar- 
ters. The silver tniinpets were sounded in the rear, and 
from all the glades and forest avenues began to trot for- 
ward towards the pavilion the yagers — half cavalry, lialf 
huntsimni — who composed the imperial cffcort. Conject ure 
was on the stretch to divine the cause of this phenomenon, 
and the interest continually increased, in proportion as 

• All the circumstances arc learned from along state paper upon 
the subject of this Kalmuck migration, drawn up in the Ciiinesc lan- 
guage by the Emperor himself. Parts of this pa]ier have been trans- 
lated by tlic Jesuit missionaries. The Emperor states the whole 
motives of his conduct and the chief incidents at great length. 
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simple curiosity gradually deepened into the anxiety of 
uncertain danger. At first it had been imagined that 
some vast troops of deer, or other wild animals of the chase, 
had been disturbed in their forest haunts by the Emperor’s 
movements, or pos.-ibly by wild beasts prowling for prey, 
and might be fetching a compass by way of re-entering the 
forest grounds at some remoter points secure from moles- 
tation. Bui this Qonjccturc was dissipated by the slow in- 
crease of the cloud, and the steadiness of its motion. In 
the course of two hours the vast phenomenon had advanced 
to a point which was judged to be within five miles of the 
spectators, though all calculations of distance were difficult, 
and often fallacious, when applied to the endless expanses 
of the Tartar deserts. Through the next hour, during 
which the gentle morning breeze had a little freshened, 
the dusty vapour had developed itself far and wide into 
the appearance of huge aerial draperies, hanging in mighty 
volumes from the sky to the earth; and at particular 
points, where the eddies of the breeze acted upon the pen- 
dulous skirts of these aerial curtains, rents were perceived, 
sometimes taking the form of regular arches, portals, and 
windows, through which began dimly to gleam the heads 
of camels “ indorsed ” * with human beings — and at inter- 
vals the moving of men and horses in tumultuous array — 
and then through other openings or vistas at far distant 
points the flashing of polished arms. But sometimes, as 
the wind slackened or died away,’ all those openings, of 
whatever form, iii the cloudy pall would slowly close, and 
for a time the whole pageant was shut up from view ; al- 
though the growing dm, the clamourSp shrieks, and groans. 


• CameJs '"'‘indorsed — “And clcphuntfi iiidowwl with towers.'*— 
Miltok ill “Turadise Regained.” 
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aRceiidiiig from infuriated myriads, reported,, in a language 
not to be misunderstood, wbat was going on behind the 
cloudy screen. 

It was in fact the Kalmuck host; now in the last extremi- 
ties of their exhaustion, and very fast approaching to that 
final stage of privation and killing misery, beyond which 
few or none could have lived, but also, happily for them- 
selvcvs, fast approaching (in a literal scmsc) that final stage 
of their long pilgrimage, at which they \voiil(l meet hospi- 
tality on a scale of royal magnificence, and full protection 
from their enemies. These enemies, however, as yet, w’erc 
still hanging on their rear as fiercely as ever, lliongh tin's 
day was destined to be the last of their hideous persecution. 
The Khan had, in fact, sent forward couriers witli all the 
requisite sfiitemcnts «and petitions, addressed to the Em- 
peror of China. Tlieso had beeji duly rciceived, and pre- 
parations made in consequence to Avelcome the Kalmucks 
with the most paternal benevolence. lJut, as these couriers 
had been despatched from the Torgau at the moment of 
arrival thither, and before the advance of Traubciiberg 
had made it necessary for the Khan to order a hasty re- 
newal of the flight, the Emperor had not looked for their 
arrival on his frontiers until full three months after the 
])rcsent time. The Khan had indeed expressly notified his 
intention to pass the summer heats on the banks of the 
Torgau, and to recommence his retreat about the begin- 
ning of September. The sqbsequent change of plau being 
unknown to Kicu Long, left him for some time in doubt as to 
the true interpretation to be put upon this mighty appari- 
tion in the desert; but at lengtli the savage clamours of hos- 
tile fury, and the clangour of weapons, unveiled to the Em- 
peror the true nature of those unexpected calamities, which 
had so prematurely precipitated the Kalmuck measures. 
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Aiiprelieiidijig tlie real state of affairs, the Emperor in- 
stantly perceived that the first act of hiS fatherly care for 
these erring cliildrcn (as he esteemed them), now returning 
to their jincient obedience, must be — to deliver them from 
their ))ui*sucrs. And this was less difficult than might 
have been supposed. Not many miles in the rear was a 
body of w(‘ll-appointod cavalry, witli a strong detachment 
of artillery, who aljivays attended ihc Emperor’s mol ions. 
These were hastily summoned. Meantime it occurred to 
the train of court iers that some danger uiiglit arise to the 
Emperor’s i)orson from the proximity of a lawless enemy; 
and accordingly he was induced to retire a little to the 
rear. It soon ajipeared, however, to those who watched 
the vapoury shroud in the desert, that its motion was not 
such as would argue the direction of the march to be exactly 
upon the pavilion, but rather in a diagonal line, making 
an angle of full 45 degrees witli that line in which the im- 
perial coiiejG had been standing, and therefore -with a dis- 
tance continually increasing. Those who 'knew the coun- 
try judged that the Kalmucks were making for a large 
fresh- water lake about seven or eight miles distant ; tlioy 
were right ; and to that point the imperial cavalry w as 
ordered up ; aud it wms jirecisely in that spot, and about 
three liours after, and at noonday on the 8th of September, 
that the great Exodus of tlie Kahniick Tartars was brought 
to a final close, and with a scene of such memorable and 
hellish fury, as formed an appropriate winding up to an 
expedition in all its parts and details so awfully disastrous. 
The Emperor was not personally present, or at least he saw 
whatever he did see from too great a distance to discrimi- 
nate its individual features; but he records in his written 
memorial the report made to him of this scene by some of 
his own oflicers. 
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The lake of Tcngis, near the dreadful desert of Kobi, 
lay in a hollow amongst hills of a moderate height, ranging 
gemirally from two to tlirec thousand feet high. About 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, the Chinese cavalry reached 
the summit of a road which led through a cradle-like dip 
in the mountains right down upon the margin of the lake.' 
From this pass, elevated about two thousand feet above 
the level of the water, they continued to descend, by a very 
winding and difficult road, for an hour and a half; and 
during the whole of this descent they were compelled to be 
inactive spectators of the ticudish spectacle below. The 
Kalmucks, reduced by this time from about six liundrcd 
thousand souls to two liundrcd and sixty thousand, and 
after enduring for so long a time the miseries 1 have jire- 
viously described — outrageous h(‘at, famim*, and the de- 
stroying scunilar of the Kirghises and flic Bashkirs — had 
for the last ten days been traversing a hideous desert, 
where no vestiges w'ore seen of vegotatiou, and no drop of 
water could be found. Camels and men w ere already so 
overladen, that it was a mere impossibility that they sluiuld 
carry a tolcralde sufficiency for the passage of this fiight- 
ful wilderness. On the ciglith day, the wretched daily 
allowance, wdiieli had been continnally diminishing, failed 
entirely; and thus, for two days of insupportable fatigue, 
the horrors of thirst had been carried to the liercest ’ex- 
tremity. Upon this last morning, at the sight of the hills 
and the forest scenery, which announced to those who acted 
as guides the neighbourhood of the lake of Tengis, all the 
people rushed along with maddciiing eagerness to the an- 
ticipated solace. The day grew hotter and hotter, the 
people more and more exhausted, and gradually, in the 
general rush forwards to the lake, all discipline and com- 
mand were lost — all attempts to preserve a rearguard were 
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ueglocled — the wild Bashkirs rode in amongst the encum- 
bered people, and slaughtered them by wholesale, and al- 
most without resistance. Screams and tumultuous shouts 

* • 

l)roclaimcd the progress of the massacre ; but none heeded 
■ — none lialtcd ; all alike, pauper or noble, conthiued to 
rush on with maniacal haste to the winters — all with faces 
blackened by the heat preying upon the liver, and with 
tongue drooi)ing from the mouth. The r*ruel Bashkir w^as 
affected by the same misery, and manifested the same 
symptoms of his misery as the wretched Kalmuck ; the 
murderer was oftentimes in the same frantic misery as his 
murdered victim — many indeed (an ordinary effect of thirst ) 
in both nations bad become lunatic, and in this state, whilst 
mere multitude and condensation of bodies alone opposed 
any check to the destroying scimffar and the trampling 
hoof, the lake w^aS reached ; and into that the wdiole vast 
body of enemies together rushed, and together continued 
to rush, forgetful of all things at that moment but of one 
almighty instinct. This absori>tion of the thoughts in one 
maddening appetite lasted for a single half-hour ; but in 
the next arose .the liiial scene of parting vengeance. Far 
and wide the waters of the solitary lake wore instantly 
dyed red with blood and gore : here rode a party of savage 
Bashkirs, hewing off heads as fast as the swathes fall before 
the'niQwer’s scythe ; there stood unarmed Kalmucks in a 
death-grapple with their detested foes, both up to the 
middle in water, and oftentimes both sinking together be- 
low the surface, from w^eakness or from struggles, and 
perishing in each other’s arms. Did the ]3ashkirs at any 
point collect into a cluster for the sake of giving impetus 
to the assault ? Thither were the camels driven in fiercely 
by those who rode them, generally 'women or boys ; and 
even these quiet creatures wei j forced into a share iu this 
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carnival of murder, by trampling down as many as they 
could strike prostrate with the lash of their fore-logs. Every 
moment the water grew more polluted ; and yet every mo- 
ment fresh myriads came up to the lake and rushed in, not 
able to resist their frantic thirst, "and swallowing large 
draughts of water, visibly contaminated with the blood of 
their slaughtered compatriots. Wheresoever the lake was 
shallow enough to allow of men raising their heads above 
the water, there, for scores of acres, were to be seen all 
forms of ghastly fear, of agonising struggle, of spasm, of 
death, and the fear of death — revenge, and the lunacy of 
revenge — until the neutral spectators, of whom there were 
not a few, now descending the eastern side of the lake, at 
length averted their eyes in horror. This horror, which 
seemed incapable of furl her addition, was, however, in- 
creased by an unexpected incident: the Bashkirs, begin- 
ning to perceive here and there the approach of the Chinese 
cavalr}^, felt it prudent — wheresoever they were sufficiently 
at leisure from the passions of the murderous scene — to 
gather into bodies. This was noticed by the governor of 
a small Chinese fort, built upon an eminence above the 
lake; and immediately he threw in a broadside, which 
spread havoc aiuongst the Bashkir tribe. As often as 
the Bashkirs collected into globes^' and ^Hiirms” as their 
only means of meeting the long lines of descending Chinese 
cavalry — so often did the Chinese governor of the fort pour 
in his exterminating broadside ; until at length the lake, at 
its lower end, became one vast seething caldron of human 
bloodshed and carnage. The Cliinese cavalry had reached 
the foot of the hills : the Bashkirs, attentive to their move- 
ments, liad formed ; skirmishes had been fouglit : and, with 
a quick sense that the contest was henceforwards rapidly 
becoming liopelcss, the Bashkirs and Kirghises began to 

H — IV. 
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retire. The pursuit was not as vigorous as the Kalmuck 
hatred, would have desired. But, at the same . time, the 
very gloomiest hatred could not but find, in their own 
dreadful experience of the Asiatic deserts, and in the cer- 
tainty that these wretched Bashkirs had to repeat that 
same exi)orierK*e a second time, for thousands of miles, as 
fthc price exacted by a retributary Providence for their 
vindictive cruelty — not the very gloomiest of the Kalmucks, 
or the least rcllccting, but found in all this a retaliatory 
chastisement more complete and absolute than any which 
their swords and lances could have obtained, or human 
vengeance liavc devised. 


Here cuds the talc of the Kalmuck wanderings in the 
Desert; for any subsequent mandies which awaited them 
were neither long nor painful. Every possible alleviation 
atid refreshment for their exhausted bodies had been already 
provided by Kieii Long with the most princely munificence ; 
and lands of great fertility wore immediately assigned to 
them in aiiq)lc cxtcjit along the river Ily, not very far from 
tlic point at which they had first emerged from the wilder- 
ness of Ko])i. But the beneficent attention of the Chinese 
Emperor may be best stated in his owm words, as trans- 
lated into French by one of the Jesuit missionaries : — “ La 
nation des Torgotes {savoir les Kalimqim) arriva a Ily, 
toute dclabree, ii’ayant ni de qiioi vivi’c, ni de quoi sc vetir. 
Jc Tavais prevn ; ct j’avais (wdonne de faire cn tout genre 
les provisions neiiossaircs pour pouvoir les sccourir promptc- 
ment : e’est ce qui a ete execute. On a fait la division des 
terres ; et on a assigne a chaque famille une portion suffi- 
santc pour pouvoir servir a son eulrelien, soit cn la culti- 
vant, soit en y nourissant des bestiaux. On a donne a 
chaque parliculier des etolTes pour I’liabiller, des grains 
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pour Be nourri pendant I’espace d’linc aiinde, des ustensiles 
pour le menage, et d'autrcs clioses ne'cessaii’es : et outre 
(*ela pliisicurs onces d’argent, pour sc pourvoir dc ce qu’on 
aurail pu oublier. On a design^ des licux particiiliers, 
fertiles eii pdturages ; et on Icur a donne des bccufs, 
moutons, &c., pour qu’ils pussent dans la suite travailler par 
euxmernes a leur entretieii et a leiir bicnctre.” 

These arc the words of the Emperor himself, speaking in 
his own person of his own parental cares; but another 
Chinese, treating the same subject, records the munificence 
of this prince in terms which proclaim still more forcibly the 
disinterested generosity which prompted, and the delicate 
considerateness which conducted this extensive bounty. lie 
has been speaking of the Kalmucks, and he goes on thus : 
— “Lorsqu’ils arriverent sur nos fi’ontieres (au nombre 
do plusienrs centaines de mille), quoique la fatigue ex- 
treme, la faim, la soif, et toutes les autres incominodites 
inseparables d’une ti'os-longue et tres peniblc route cn 
eussent fait perir prcs(iuo autant, ils dtaient reduits a la 
derniere miscre ; ils inanqnaiont de tout. Tl” [viz., 
rEmporeur, Kien Long] “ leur fit preparer des logemens 
conformes a leur maniere de vivre ; il leur fit distribucr des 
alimens ct des habits ; il leur fit donner des birufs, des 
moutons, ct des ustensilcs, pour les mettre cn etat de 
former des troupcaux et de cultiver la terre, et tout cela 
a ses propres frais, qui se sont montes ii des sommes im- 
menscs, sans compter Targcnt qu’il a doiinc a chaque chef- 
dc-famille, pour pourvoir a la subsistaiicc de sa femme et 
de ses enfans.” 

Thus, after their memorable year of misery, the Kal- 
mucks were replaced in territorial possessions, and in com- 
fort equal perhaps, or even superior, to that which they 
had eiyoyed in Russia, and with superior political advan- 
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tages. Bat, if equal or superior, tlieir coudition was uo 
longer the same ; if not in degree, tlieir soeial prosperity 
had altered in quality ; for, instead of being a purely pas- 
toral and vagrant people, they were now in circumstances 
which obliged them to ISecome essentially dependent upon 
agriculture ; and thus far raised in social r«ank, that, by the 
natural course of their habits and the necessities of life, 
they were elFcclually reclaimed from roving and from the 
savage customs connected with a half nomadic life. They 
gained also in political jn-ivileges, chiefly through the im- 
munity from military service which their new relations 
enabled them to obtain. These were (jircumstances of ad- 
vantage and gain. But one great disadvantage there was, 
amply to overbalance all other 2)Ossible gain ; the chances 
were lost or were removed to an incalculable distance for 
their conversion to Christianity, without which, in these 
times, there is no absolute advance possible on the path of 
true civilisation. 

One word remains to be said upon the personal interests 
concerned in this great drama. The catastrophe in this 
respect was remarkable and complete. Oubacha, with all 
his goodness and incapacity of suspecting, had, since the 
mysterious affair on the banks of the Torgau, felt his mind 
alienated from his cousin ; he revolted from the man that 
would have murdered him ; and he had displayed his cau- 
tion BO visibly as to provoke a reaction in the bearing of 
Zebek-Dorchi, and a displeasure which all his dissimula- 
tion could not hide. This had produced a feud, which, by 
keeping them aloof, had jirobably saved the life of Oubacha; 
for the friendship of Zebek-Dorchi was more fatal than his 
open enmity. After the settlement on the lly this feud 
continued to ’advance, until it came under the notice of the 
Emperor, on occasion of a visit which all the Tartar chief- 
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tains made to- his Majesty at his hunting lodge in 1 772. 
The Emperor informed himself accurately of all the par- 
ticulars connected with the transaction — of all the rights 
and claims put forward — and of the way in which they 
would severally affect the interests of the Kalmuck people. 
The consequence was, that he adopted tlic cause of Onbacha, 
and repressed the pretensions of Zebek-Dorchi, who, on his 
part, so deeply resented this discountenance to his ambi- 
tious i)rojccts, that, in conjimction witli other chiefs, he had 
the presumption even to weave nets of treason against the 
Emperor himself. Plots were laid, were detected, were 
baffled; counter-plots were constructed upon the same basis, 
and with the benolit of the opportunities tlms offered. 

Finally, Zcbek-Dorchi was invited to the imperial lodge, 
together with all his accomplices; and under the skilful 
management of the Chinese nobles in the Emperor’s estab- 
lishment, the murderous artifices of these Tartar chieftains 
were made to recoil upon themselves ; and the whole of 
them perished by assassination at a great imperial banquet. 
For the Chinese morality is exact ly of that kind which ap- 
proves ill everything the Icjc talionis : — 

“Lex ncc justior iilla est (as theif think) 

Quam nccis artifices arte perire sua.” 

So perished Zebek-Dorchi, the author and originator of 
the great Tartar Exodus. Oubacha, meantime, and his 
people, were gradually recovering from the effects of their 
misery, and repairing their losses. Peace and prosperity, 
under the gentle rule of a fatherly lord paramount, re- 
dawned upon the tribes: dieir household lares^ after so 
harsh a translation to distant climes, found again a happy 
rc-instatement in what had in fact been their primitive 
abodes: they found themselves settled in quiet sylvan 
scenes, rich in all the luxuries of life, and endowed with 
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the perfect loveliness of Arcadian beauty. But from the 
hills of this favoured land, and even from the level grounds 
as they approached its western border, they still look out 
upon that fearful wilderness whicli once beheld a nation in 
agony — the utter extirpation of nearly half a million from 
amongst its numbers, and, for the remainder, a storm of 
misery so fierce, that in the end (as happened also at 
Athens during the Peloponnesian War, fj-om a different form 
of misery) very many lost their memory ; all records of 
their past life wore wiped out as with a sponge — utterly 
erased and cancelled : and many others lost their reason ; 
some in a gentle form of pensive melancholy, some in a 
more restless form of feverish delirium and nervous agita- 
tion, and others in the fixed forms of tempestuous mania, 
raving frenz3% or moping idiocy. Two great commemorative 
monuments arose in after years to mark the depth and 
permanence of the awe — the sacred and reverential grief 
with which all persons looked back upon the dread cala- 
mities attached to the year of the tiger — all who had either 
personally shared in tlioso calamities, and had themselves 
drunk from that cup of sorrow, or who had effectually 
been made witnesses to their results, and associated with 
their relief ; two great monuments ; one embodied in the 
religious solemnity, enjoined by the Dalai Lama, called 
in the Tartar language a Romanang — lliat is, a national 
commemoration, with music the most rich and solemn, of 
all the souls who departed to the rest of Paradise from the 
afflictions of the Desert : this took place about six years 
after the arrival in China. Rccundly, another more durable 
and more commensurate to the scale of the calamity and 
to the grandeur of this national Exodus, in the migldy 
columns of granite and brass, erected by the Emperor 
Kien Long, near the banks of the Ily : these columns stand 
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npon the very margin of the steppes ; and they bear a short 
but emphatic inscription* to the following effect : — 

By the Will of God, 

Here, upon the Brink of these Deserts, 

Which from this Point begin and stretch away 
Pathless, treeless, waterless. 

For thousands of miles — and along the margins of many mighty Nations, 
Rested from their labours and from great addictions 
Under the shadow of the Chinese Wall, 

And by the favour of Kien Long, God’s Lieutenant upon Earth, 
The ancient Children of the Wilderness — tlie Torgote Tartars — 
Flying before the wrath of the Grecian Czar, 

Wandering Sheep who had strayed away from the Celestial Empire 
in the year ICIG, 

But are now mercifully gathered again, after infinite sorrow. 

Into the fold of their forgiving Shepherd. 

Hallowed be the spot for ever, 
and 

IJallowcd be the day — September 8, 1771 ! 

Amen. 


• This inscription lias been slightly altered in one or two jihrases, 
and particularly in adapting to the Christian era the Emperor’s 
expressions for the year of the original Exodus from China and the 
retrogvesaive Exixlus from Russia. Willi respect to the designation 
adopted for the Russian Emperor, either it is built upon some con- 
fusion hctivccn liirp and the Byzantine Ca'sars, as though the 
former, being of the same religion with the latter (and occupying 
ill part the same longitudes, though in different latitudes), might 
be considered as liis modern successor ; or else it refers simply to 
the Greek form of Christianity professed by the Russian Emperor 
and Churchy 



DIALOGUES OP THEEE TEIPLAES 

ON POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

CniEFLY IN ItELATION TO THE PltlNCITLES OF UK I'JCjUIDO. 

Original Advertisement^ in Aprils 1824. 

I HAVE resolved to lling my analysis of Mr Ricardo’s system into 
tlio form of Dialogues. A few words will suftice to determine the 
principles of criticism which can fairly be applied to such a form 
of composition on such a subject. It cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected that diaJogiics on Political Economy should pretend to the 
appropriate beauty of <lialogue8 as dialogues — ^by throwing any 
dramatic iritwest into the pai*ts sustainedby thedifferentspeakers, 
or any characteristic distiiictious into their style. Elegance of 
tliis sort, if my time bad allowed of it, or I had been otherwise 
cai)able of iirodiicing it, would have been here misi>la(;cd. Xot 
that I would say even of Political Economy, in the words com- 
monly apiilicd to such subjects, that “ Omari res i 2 )sa negat, con- 
tenla doceri for all things have their peculiar beauty anil sources 
of ornament — detennined by their ultimate ends, and by tbo 
I)rooess of t lie mind in pursuing them. Here, as in the processes 
of nature and in mathematical demonstrations, the appropriate 
elegance is derived from the simj)Ucily of the means employed, 
as expressed in the “ Lex Parci’- onise ” (“ Erustra fit per pliira, 
quod fieri fas crat jier jniuciora ”), and other maxims of that 
jort." This simplicity, hovrever, must be looked for in the order 
'fSad relation of the thoughts, and in the steps through which they 
trained to lead into each other, rather than in any anxious 
conciseness as to words ; which, on the contrary, I have rather 
sought to avoid in the earlier Dialogues, in order that I might 
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keep those distinctions longer before the reader from which all 
the rest were to be derived. For he, who has fully mastered the 
doctrine of Value, is already a good political economist. Now, 
if any man should object that in the following Dialogue I have 
uniformly given the victory to myself, he will make a pleasant 
-Ogical blunder : for the true logic of the case is this. Not that 
it is myself to whom I give the victory ; but that he to whom T 
give the victory (let me call him by what name I will) is of 
necessity myself ; since I cannot be supposed to have put tri- 
mnpliant arguments into any speaker’s moiilh, unless they had 
previously convinced my own undersUmding. Finally, let me 
entreat the reader not to be impatient under the dLsproj)ortion- 
ate length (jis he may fancy it) of the opening discussions on 
Value : even for its own siike, the subject is a matter of curious 
speculation ; but in relation to J^olitical Economy it is all in all ; 
for most of the errors (ami, what is much worse than errors, 
most of the peqdcxities) prevailing in this science take their 
rise from this source. Mr Kicardo is the first writer wdio has 
thrown light on the subject ; and oven he, in the last edition of 
his book, still found it a “ difficult” one (see the •Advertisement 
to the Third Edition). IVhat a Kicartlo has found difficult, can- 
not be adequately discussed in few words ; but, if the reader 
will once thoroughly master this part of the science, all the rest 
will cost him hardly any effort at all. 


INTRODUCTORY DIALOGUE. 

(speakers TlIliOUGHOUT THE DIALOGUES AltE PlIJiDRUS, 
PIULERUS, AND Y. Z.) 

Phaidnis. This, riiilebus, is my friend X. Y. Z., whom I 
have long wished to introduce to you ; he has some busi- 
ness which calls him into this quarter of the town for the 
next fortnight ; and during that time he has promised to 
dine with mo ; and we arc to discuss together the modern . 
doctrines of Political Economy ; most of which he tells me, 
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are due to Mr Ricardo. Or rather, I should say, that I 
am to become his pupil ; for I pretend to no. regular know- 
ledge 0 / Political Economy, having picked up what little I 
possess in a desultory way amongst the writers of the old 
school; and, out of that little, X. obligingly tells me that 
three-fourths arc rotten. I am glad, therefore, that you 
are in town at this time, and can come and help me to 
contradict him. .Meantime X. has some right to ])lay tlic 
tutor amongst us ; for he has been a regular fetiidcnt of the 
science : another of his merits is — that he is a ^femplar as 
well as ourselves, and a good deal senior to either of us. 

Philchiis. And for which of his merits is it that you 
would have me contradict him ? 

PhmcL Oh, no matter for his merits, whicli doubtless are 
past all computation, but generally as a point of hospi- 
tality. For I am of the same opinion as M , a very 

able friend of mine in Liverpool, who looks upon it as 
criminal to concede anything a man says in the ju'oeess of 
a disputation : the nefarious habit of assenting (as he justly 
says) being the pest of conversation, by causing it to stag- 
nate. On t his account he often calls aside the talking men of 
the party before dinner, and conjures them with a pathetic 
earnestness not to agree with him in anything he may 
advance during the evening ; and at his own table, when 
it has happened that strangers were present who indulged 
too much in the habit of politely assenting to anything 
which seemed to demand no particular opposition, I have 
seen him suddenly pause with the air of the worst-used 
man in the world, and exclaim, “ Good heavens ! is there 
to be no end to this ? Am I nevar to be contradicted ? 
1 suppose matters will soon come to that pass that my 
itoearest relations will be perfidiously agreeing with me; 
the very wife of my bosom will refuse to contradict me ; 
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and I shall not have a friend left on whom I can depend 
for the consolations of opposition.” 

PhiL Well, Phajdrus, if X. Y. Z. is so much devoted as 
you represent to the doctrines of Mt Ricardo, I shall per- 
haps find myself obliged to indulge your wishes in this 
point more than my own taste in conversation would lead 
me to desire. 

X, And what, may I ask, is the particular ground of 
your opposition to Mr Ricardo ? 

PlimL I suppose that, like the man who gave his vote 
against Aristides, because it wearied him to hear any man 
surnamed the just, Philebus is annoyed by finding that so 
many people look up to Mr Ricardo as an oracle. 

PhiL No : for the very opposite reason ; it is because 1 
hear him generally complained of as obscure and as ambi- 
tiously paradoxical ; two faults which I cannot tolerate : 
and the extracts from his writings whicjh I have scon satisfy 
me that this judgment is a reasonable one. 

Phred. In addition to which, Phiicbiis, 1 now recollect 
something which perhaps weighs with you still more, 
though you liave chosen to suppress it ; and that is — that 
you arc a discnplc of Mr Malthus, every part of whose 
writings since the year 1816 (I am assured) have had one 
origin — jealousy of Mr Ricardo, “quem si non aliqua 
nocuisset, mortuus csset.” 

X. No, no, Pliflcdrus: we must not go so far as that; 
though undoubtedly it is true that Mr Malthus lias often 
conducted his opposition in a most vexatious and disin- 
genuous manner. 

PhiL How so ? In what instance I In what instance ? 

X. In this, for one. Mr Malthus in his “ Political Eco- 
nomy ” (1820) repeatedly charged Mr Ricardo with having 
confounded the two notions of ‘‘ cost ” and “ value : ” 1 
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smile by the way when 1 repeat such a charge, as if it were 
the office of a llicardo to confound, or of a Maltlius to dis- 
tinguish: but 

“ N^n usque adeo pcrihiscuit imis 
Longus summa dies, ut non — si voce Metclli 
Serventur leges — malint a Ca.*sarc tolli.” * 

PhiL “ Imis !” Why, I hope, if Mr Ricardo may do for 
the Caesar of the case, Mr Malthus is not therefore to be 
thought the Metellus. “ Imis” indeed ! 

X As to Mw, ho is : his general merits ot good sense 
and ingenuity ivc all acknowledge ; but for the office of a 
distinguishcr, or any other which demands logic in tlu; 
first place, it is impossible to conceive any person below 
him. To go on, how'cver, with my instance : — this objec- 
tion of Mr JMalthus’s about ‘‘cost” and “value” was 
founded purely on a very great blunder of his owm — so 
great, that (as I shall show in its proper place) even Mr 
Ricardo did not see the whole extent of his misconception : 
thus much, however, was plain, that the meaning of Mr 
Malthus was — that the new doctrine of value allowed for 
wages, but did not allow for profits ; and thus, according 
to the Malthusian terminology, expressed the cost but not 
the value of a thing. What w^as Mr Ricardo’s answ^er? 
In the third edition of his book (p. 4C), he told Mr Malthus 
that, if the word “ cost” were understood in any sense 
which excluded profits, then he did not assert the thing 
attributed to him ; on the other hand, if it were understood 
in a sense which mcluded profits, then of course he did 
assert it ; but then in that " mse Mr Malthus himself did 

* For the sake of the unclassical reader, I udd a ])i'osc transla- 
tion : — Not to such nn extent has the lapse of time confounded 
things highest with things lowest, as that — if the laws can he saved 
only by the voice of a Metellus — they would not rather choose to 
be abolished by a Caesar. 
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not deny it. This plain answer was published in 1821. 
Will it be believed that two years after (viz., in the spring 
of 1823), Mr Malthiis published a pamphlet in which he 
repeats the same objection over and over again, without a 
hint that it had ever met with a conclusive explanation 
which it was impossible to misunderstand ? Neither must 
it bo alleged that Mr Malthus might not have seen this 
third edition ; for it is the very edition which he constantly 
quotes in that pamphlet. 

Phted, What say you to this, my dear Philebus? You 
seem to be in perplexity. 

But an instance of far greater disingcnuoii.sness is 
this: Mr llicardo, after laying down the general law of 
value, goes on to state three cases in which that law will 
be modified; and the extraordinary sagacity with which 
he has detected and stated these modifications, and the 
startling consequences to which they lead, have combined 
to make this one of the most remarkable chapters in his 
books. Now it is a fact, gentlemen, that these very re- 
strictions of his own law — so openly stated as restrictions 
by Mr Bicardo — arc brought forward by Mr Malthus as 
so many objections of his own to upset that law. The 
logic, as usual, is worthy of notice : for it is as if, in a 
question about the foi’cc of any projectile, a man should 
urge the resistance of the air, not as a- limitation of that 
force, but as a capital objection to it. What I here insist 
on, however, is its extreme disingenuousness. But this is 
a subject which it is unpleasant to pursue : and the course 
of our subject will of itself bring us but too often across 
the blunders and mis-statemenis of Mr Malthus. To 
recur therefore to what you objected about Mr Bicardo— 
that he was said to be paradoxical and obscure — I pre- 
sume that •you use the word “ paradoxical” in the common 
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and improper sense, as denoting what has a^ specious air of 
truth and subtlety, but is iu fact false ; whereas I need not 
tell ymi that a paradox is the very opposite of this — ^mean- 
ing in effect what has a specious air of falsehood, though 
possibly very true: for a paradox, you know, is simply 
that which contradicts the popular opinion — which in too 
many cases is the false opinion ; and in none more inevit- 
ably than in cases as remote from the popular under- 
standing as all questions of severe science. JTowever, use 
Ihe word in what sense you please, INIr Ricardo is no 
ways interested iu the charge : Arc my doctrines true, are 
they demonstrable I is the question for him ; if not, let 
them be overthrown ; if Utai is beyond any man’s power,, 
what matters it to him that the slumbering intellect of the 
multitud’e regards them as strange? As to obscurity, iu 
general it is of two kinds— one arising out of the writer’s 
own perplexity of thought ; which is a vicious obscurity : 
and in this sense the opponents of Mr Ricardo are the 

obscurest of all economists. Another kind 

riiOid, Ay, now let us hear what is a virtuous obscurity. 
X, I do not say, Phaedrus, that in any case it can bo 
meritorious to be obscure : but I say that in many cases it 
is very natural to be so, and pardonable in profound thinkers, 
and in some cases inevitable. For the other kind of ob- 
scurity which I w^as going to notice is that which I would 
denominate elliptical obscurity ; arising, I mean, out of the 
frequent ellipsis or suppression of some of the links in a 
long chain of thought : th se are often involuntarily sup- 
pressed by profound thinkers, from the disgust which they 
naturally feel at overlaying a subject with superfluous ex- 
planations. So far from seeing too dimly, as in the case 
of perplexed obscurity, their defect is the very reverse; 
they see too clearly ; a^nd fancy that others see fis clearly 
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as tLemfielves. Such, without any tincture of confusion, 
was the obscurity of Kant (though in him there was also 
a singular defect of the art of communicating knowledge, 
as he was himself aware) : such was the obscurity of Leib- 
jiitz (who otherwise was remarkable for his felicity in ex- 
plaining himself) : such, if any, is the obscurity of Ricardo; 
though for my own part I must acknowledge that I could 
never find any : to me he seems a model of perspicuity. 
But I believe that the very ground of liis perspicuity to me 
the grunnd of his af)parent obscurity to some others, and 
that is — his inexorable consistency in the use of words : 
and this is one of the cases which T alluded to in speaking 
of an “ inevitable obscurity : ” for wherever men have been 
accustomed to use a word in two senses, and have yet sup- 
posed themselves to use it but in one^ a writer, who corrects 
this lax usage, and forces them to maintain the unity of 
the meaning, will always appear obscure ; because he will 
oblige them to deny or to affirm consequences from which 
they were hitherto accustomed to escape under a constant 
though unconscious equivocation between the two senses. 
Thus, for example, Mr Ricardo sternly insists on the true 
sense of the word Value, and (what is still more unusual 
to most men) insists on using it but in one sense: and 
hence arise consequences wdiich naturally appear at once 
obscure and paradoxical to M. Say — to Mr Malthus — to 
the author of an Essay on Value* — and to all other lax 
thinkers, who easily bend their understandings to the in- 
firmity of the popular usage. Hence it is not surprising 
to find Mr Malthus complaining (“Polit. Econ.,” p. 214) 
of “the unusual application of common terms” as having 

T forget the exact title ; but it wn§ printed for TIuuter, bi 
PauFs Churchyard. 
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made Mr Ricardo’s work “ difficult to be understood by 
many people thoufi^h, in fact, there is nothing at all un- 
usual in his application of any term whatever, but only in 
the steadiness with which he keeps to the same applica- 
tion of it. 

Phil, These distinctions of yours on the subject of ob- 
scurity I am disposed to think reasonable : and, unless the 
contrary should appear in the course of our conversations, 

I will concede them to bo applicable to tho case of Mr 
Ricardo : his obscurity may be venial, or it may be inevit- 
able, or even none at all (if you will have it so). But I 
cannot allow of the cases of Kant and Leibnitz as at all 
relevant to tliat before us. For the obscurity complained 
of in meta})hysics, &c., is inherent in the very objects con- 
templated, and is independent of the particular mind con- 
templating, and exists in defiance of the utmost talents for 
diffusing light : whereas the objects about which Political 
Economy is concerned, are acknowledged by all persons to 
be clear and simple enough, so that any obscurity which 
hangs over them must arise from imperfections in the art 
of arranging and conveying ideas on the part of him who , 
undertakes to teach it. 

X, This I admit : any obscurity which clouds Political 
Economy, unless where it arises from want of sufficient 
facts, must be subjective; whereas the main obscurity which 
besets metaphysics is objective ; and such an obscurity is 
in the fullest sense inevitable. But this I did not overlook; 
for an objective obscurity i+ is in the power of any writer 
to aggravate by his own perplexities ; and I alleged tLe 
cases of Kant and Leibnitz no further than as they were 
said to have done so ; contending that, if Mr Ricardo were 
at all liable to the same charge, he was entitled to the same 
apology — viz., that he is never obscure from any confusion 
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of thought, but, ou the contrary,* from too keen a ptreej i- 
tion of the truth which may have seduced him at times into 
too elliptic a development of his opinions, and made him 
impatient of the tardy and continuous steps which are best 
adapted to the purposes of the teacher. For the fact is, 
that the labourers of the Mine (as 1 am accustomed to call 
them), or those who dig up the metal of truth, are seldom 
fitted to be also labourers of the Mint — ?.e., to work up the 
metal for current use. Besides which, it must not be for- 
gotten that Mr Bicardo did not propose to deliver an entire 
system of Political Economy, but only an investigation of 
such doctrines as had happened to be imperfectly or erro- 
neously stated. On this account, much of his work is 
polemic ; and presumes therefore in the reader an acquaint- 
ance with the writers whom he is opposing. Indeed, in 
every chapter there is an under reference, not to this or 
that author only, but to the whole current of modern 
oijinioiis on the subject, which demands a learned reader 
who is already master of what is generally received for 
truth in Political Economy. 

Phil. Upon this statement it appears at any rate that 
Mr Ricardo’s must be a most improper book as an elemen- 
tary one. But, after all, you will admit that even amongst 
Mr Ricardo’s friends there is a prevailing opinion that he 
is too subtle (or, as it is usually expressed, too theoretic) a 
writer to be safely relied ou for the practical uses of legis- 
lation. 

X. Yes. And, indeed, we are all so deeply indebted 
to English wisdom ou matters "where theories really arc 
dangerous, that we ought not to wonder or to complain 
if the jealousy of all which goes under that name be some- 
times extended to cases in which it is idle to suppose any 
opposition possible between the true theory and the prac- 
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tice. However, on the whole question which has been 
moved in regard to Mr Ricardo’s obscurity or tendency to 
paradox or to over refinement and false subtlety, I am 
satisfied if I have won you to any provisional susperisiou 
of your prejudices; and will now press it no further — 
willingly leaving the matter to be settled by the result of 
our discussions. 

Pheed. Do so, X. ; and especially because my watch in- 
forms me that dinner — an event too awfully practical to 
allow of any violation from mere sublunary disputes — 
will be announced in six minutes ; within which space of 
time I will trouble you to produce the utmost possible 
amount of truth with the least possible proportion of ob- 
scurity, whether ‘‘ sulyectivc” or “ objective,” that may be 
convenient. 

X. As the time wdiich you allow ns is so short, 1 think 
that I cannot better employ it than in reading a short 
paper which I have drawn up on tin; most general distri- 
bution of ISlr Ricardo’s book ; because this may serve to 
guide us in the course of our future iliscussions. 

“ Mr Ricardo’s rrinciples of Political Economy consisted 
in the second Edition of Gl chapters, to whicdi, in the third 
edition, was added another, making. 32. These 32 chap- 
ters fall into the following classification : — ^Fourteen arc on 
the subject of Taxation; viz., the 8th to the 18t]i*’ inclu- 


• The nth is on Tithes; and tlie 18 th«n Poor-Tintes ; hut these 
of course belong to the snhject ol Taxation properly defined. The 
present Loivl Chancellor (late Karl of Kldon) said on some cause 
which came before him aWjiit a year ago, that Tithes were unjustly 
^i^led a Tax; ineaning^nly that T’ithcs were not any arbitrary 
imposition of the govcriinient, hut claimed by as good a tenure us 
any other sort of property. In this doctrine no doubt the Chan- 
cellor was perfectly right ; and only wrong in supposing that any 
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sively, the 22d, 23d, and 29th ; and these may be entirely 
omitted by the student, and ought at any rate to be 
omitted on his first examination of the work. For, though 
Mr Ricardo has really been not the chief so much as the 
solo author of any important truths on the subject of 
Taxation, and though his 14 chapters on that head are so 
many inestimable corollaries from his general doctrines, 
and could never have been obtained without them, yet these 
general doctrines have no sort of reciprocal dependency 
upon what concerns Taxation. Consequently, it will greatly 
lighten the burden to a student, if these 1 4 chapters are 
sequestered from the rest of the work, and reserved for a 
separate and after investigation, which may furnish a com- 
mentary on the first. The chapters on Taxation deducted, 
tliere remain, therefore, 17 in the second edition, or J8 in 
the third. Tlicso contain the general principles, but also 
something more — which may furnish matter for a second 
subtraction.' For in most speculations of lliis nature it 
usually happens, that, over and above the direct positive 
communication of new truths, a writer finds it expedient (or 
perhaps necessary in some cases, in order to clear the 
ground for himself) to address part of his cfiTorts to the 
task of meeting the existing errors : hence arises a division 
of his work into the doctrinal or affimutive jiart, and the 
polemic* or negative part. In Mr Ricardo's writings, all 


denial- of that doctrine isilinplied by the Volitical Economists in 
calling Tithes a Tax; which, on the true definition of a Tax (as I 
shall show hereafter), they certainly arc. 

• Polemic • — ^Thcro is an occasional t^^,udcncy in the use and 
practice of tho English language capriciously to limit the use of 
certain Avords. Thus, for instance, the word condign is used only 
in connection Avith the Avord punishment ; the Avord implicit is used 
only (unless *by scholars, like Milton; in coimection Avith faiths or 
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parts (as 1 have already observed) have a latent polemic 
reference; but some, however, are more directly and 
formally polemic than the rest ; and these may be the more 
readily detached from the main body of the work, because 
(like the cha})ters on Taxation) they arc all corollaries from 
the general laws, and in no cavse introductory to them. 
Divided on this principle, the 18 chapters fall into the 
following arrangement : — 


confidence. So also putative is restricted most absurdly to the one 
sole word father^ in a question of doubtful afliliation. These mid 
other words, if unlocked from their absurd imprisonment, would 
become extensively useful. We should say, for instance, “ con- 
dign honours,” “condign rewards,” “condign treatment” (treat- 
ment appropriate to the merits) — thus at once realising two rational 
jmrposes ; viz , giving a useful function to a word, which at present 
has none; and also i)roviding an intelligible expression for an idea 
which otherwise is left without means of uttering itself, except 
through a ponderous circumlocution. Precisely in the same cir- 
cumstances of idle and absurd sequestration, stands the term po- 
lemic. At present, according to the popular usage, this word has 
some fantastic inalienable connection with controversial theology. 
There cannot be a more childish chimera. No doubt there is a 
polemic side or aspect of theology ; but so there is of all know- 
ledge ; so there is of every science. The radical and cliaracteristic 
idea concerned in this term polemic, is found in oiir own Parlia- 
mentary distinction of the good speaker, as contrasted with the good 
debater. The good speaker is he who unfolds the whole of a ques- 
tion in its atfirmativc aspects, who presents these aspects in their 
just proportions, and according to their orderly and .symmetrical 
deductions from each other. But the good debater is he who faces 
the negative aspects of the question, wJio meets sudden objections, 
has an answer for any momentary siimHons of doubt or dillicidty, 
dissipates seeming inconsistencies, and reconciles the geometrical 
smoothness of a priori abstractions with tlio coarse angularities of 
practical experience. The great work of Bicardo is of necessity, 
and almost in every page, polemic ; whilst very often the particular 
objections or difficulties to which it replies, are not indicated at all 
—being spread through cntl c systems, and assumed as precognita 
that are familiar to the learned student. 
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Cbftp. AffirmatlTO Chapters- 

1 .) 

4. > on Value ; 

30.1 

g'j- on Rent; 

6, on Waffes ; 

6. on Profits ; 

7. on Foreigfii Trade ; 

19. on Sudden Changes in Trade 
21. on Accumulation ; 

25. on Colonial Trade ; 

27. on Currency and Banks ; 

31. on Machinery. 


Chap. Negative (or Polemic) Chapten. 

20. on Value and Riches : against 
Adam Smith, Lord Lauder- 
dale, M. Say ; 

24. Kent of Land : against Adam 
Smith ; 

26. Gross and Nett Revenue: 
against Adam Smith ; 

28. Relations of Gold, Corn, and 
Labour, under certain cir- 
cumstances : against A. 
Smith : 

32. Kent : against Mr Malthus. 


Deducting the polemic chapters, there remain 13 affir- 
mative or doctrinal chapters : of which one (the 27th), on 
Currency, &c., ought always to be insulated from all other 
parts of Political Economy. And thus, out of the whole 
32 chapters, 12 only are important to the student on his 
first examination ; and to these I propose to limit our dis- 
cussions. 

PherA. I5o it so, and now let us adjourn to more solemn 
duties. 


DIALOGUE THE FIRST. 

ON THE ELEMENTARY TRINCIPLE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Pheed. To cut the matter sliort, X.Y.Z. — and to begin 
as near as possible to the end — is there any one principle 
in Political Economy from which all the rest can be de- 
duced ? A principle, I mean, which all others presuppose, 
but which itself presupposes none. 

X, There is, Phmdrus : such a principle exists in the 
doctrine of Value — truly explained. The question from 
which all Political Economy will be found to move — the 
question to which all its difficulties will be found reducible, 
is this : What is the ground of exchangeable value f My hat, 
for example, bears the same value as your umbrella ; double 
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the value of my shoes ; four times the value of my gloves ; 
one-twentieth of the val ue of this watch. Of these several re- 
lations of value, what is the sufficient cause ? If they vvere 
capricious, no such - science as that of Political Economy 
could exist ; not being capricious, they must have an assign- 
able cause : this cause — what is it ? 

JP/ued, Ay, what is it? 

X It is this, Phoedrus ; and the eniiic merit of the dis- 
covery belongs to Mr Ricardo. It is this ; and listen with 
your whole undersi anding: die ground of the vcduc of all things 
lies in the quantity (but mark well that word ‘‘quantity”) of 
labour ivhich produces them. Here is that great principle 
which is the corner-stone of all tenable Political Economy; 
which granted or denied, all Political Economy stands or 
falls. Grant me this one principle, with a few square feet 
of the sea-shore to draw my diagrams upon, and I will 
undertake to deduce every other truth in Ihe science. 

Phvd, Take it and welcome. It would be impossible for 
most people to raise a cabbage out of the sea-shore, thougli 
the sand were manured by principles the noblest. You 
therefore, my dear friend, that j^romise to raise from it — 
not a cabbage, but a system of Political Economy, arc 
doubly entitled to your nwdlcum of sand, and to your prin- 
ciple beside ; which last is, I daresay, a very worthy and 
respectable principle, and not at all the worse for being as 
old as my great-grandfather. 

X, Pardon me, Phiedrus : the principle is no older than 
the-, first edition of Mr P 'cardo’s book ; and w'hen you 
ma|t6 me this concession so readily under the notion that 
ymi are conceding nothing more than has long been estab- 
lished, I fear that you will seek to jetract it, as soon as 
you are aware of its real import and consequences. 

PhcBd. In most cases, X., I should hesitate to contradict 
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you peremptorily upon a subject which you have studied 
so much more closely than myself; but here I cannot hesi- 
tate ; for I happen to remember the very words of Adam 
Smith, which are < 

A. Substantially the same, you will say, as those which 
I have employed in expressing the great principle of Mr 
Ricardo : this is your meaning, Phoedrus ; and excuse me 
for interrupting you ; I am anxious to lose no time ; and 
therefore let mo remind you, as soon as possible, that “the 
words ” of Adam Sinii h cannot prove any agreement with 
Mr Ricardo, if it appears that those words are used as 
equivalent and convert ible at pli;asiii*e with certain other 
words not only irrecoueilablc with Mr Ricardo’s principle, 
but expressing (he very doctrine which Mr Ricardo does, 
and must in consistency, set himself to oppose. INIr Ric- 
ardo’s doctrine is, that A and R arc to each other in value 
as the qnantitij of labour is which produces A to the quan- 
tity which produces 13 ; or, to express it in the very shortest 
formula by substituting the term ter, as synonymous with 
the term j>roducing labour^ All things are to each other in value 
as their bases are in quaniiig. This is the Ricardian law : 
you allege that it was already the law of Adam Smith ; 
and in some sense you are right ; for such a law is certainly 
to be found in the “•Wealth of Nations.” Rut, if it is ex- 
plicitly allirraod in that work, it is also nnplicitly denied : 
formally asserted, it is virtually withdrawn. For Adam 
Smith everywhere uses, as an equivalent formula, that A and 
B are to each other in value as the value of the labour which 
produces A to the value of the labour which produccvS B. 

Plwed. And the formula for Mr Ricardo’s law is, if I un- 
derstand you, that A and B are to each other in value not 
as the value^ but as the quantity of the labour which pro 
duces A to the quantity which produces B. 
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X. It is. 

Phced. And is it possible that any such mighty magic 
can lurk in the simple substitution of quantity for value f 
Surely, X., you are hair-spUtting a litfle in this instance, 
and mean to amuse yourself with my simplicity, by playing 
off some logical legerdemain upon me from the “seraphic” 
or “angelic” doctors. 

X. The earnestness and good faith of my whole logic 
and reasoning will soon become a pledge foi jno that I am 
incapable of what you call hair-splitting : and in this parti- 
cular instance I might appeal to Pliilcbus, who will tell you 
that Mr Malthus has grounded his entire opposition to Mr 
Ricardo on the very distinction which you arc now treat- 
ing as aerial. But the fact is, you do not yet perceive to 
what extent this distinction goes : you suppose me to be 
contending for some minute and subtle shades of difference ; 
so far from that^ I mean to affirm that the one law is the 
direct, formal, and diametrical negation of the other; 1 
assert in the most peremptory manner that he who says, 
“ The value of A is to the value of B as the quantity of 
labour producing A is to the quantity of labour producing 
B,” does of necessity deny by implication that the relations 
of value between A and B are governed by the value of the 
labour which severally produces them.* 

Phil X. is perfectly right in his distinction. You know, 
Phmdrus, or you soon will know, that I differ from X. 
altogether on the choice between the tw^o laws : he contends 
that the value of all th’ igs is determined by the quantity 
of the producing labour ; I, on the other hand, contend 
that the value of all things is determined by the value of 
the producing labour. Thus far you will find us irre- 
concilable in our difference ; but this very diflerence im- 
plies that we are agreed on the distinction which X. is now 
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nrging. In fact, so far are the two formulae from present- 
ing merely two different expressions of the same law, tliJit 
the very best way of expressing negatively Mr Ricardo’s 
law (viz., A is to B in value as the quantities of the pro- 
ducing labour) would be to say, A is not to B in value as 
the values of the producing labour, 

Pliced, Well, gentlemen, I suppose you must be right ; I 
am sure you are by the logic of kings, and “ according to 
the flesh;” for you are two to one. Yet, to my poor 
glimmering understanding, which is all I have to guide me 
in such cases, I must acknowledge that the whole question 
seems to be a mere dispute about words. 

X. For once, Phaedrus, I am not sorry to hear you 
using a phrase which in general is hateful to my ears. 
“ A mere dispute about words” is a phrase which we hear 
daily ; and why ? Is it a case of such daily occurrence to 
hear men disputing about mere verbal differences? So 
far from it, I can truly say that I never happened to 
witness such a dispute in my whole life — either in books 
or in conversation; and, indeed, considering the small 
number of absolute synonymCvS which any language con- 
tains, it is scarcely possible that a dispute on words should 
arise which would not also be a dispute about ideas (/.e., 
about realities). Why, then, is the phrase in every man’s 
mouth, jwhen the actual occurrence must be so very un- 
common ? The reason is this, Phsedrus : such a plea is a 
“ sophisma pigri intellectus,” which seeks to escape from 
the effort of mind necessary for the comprehending and 
solving of any difliculty under the colourg^ble pretext that 
it is a question about shadows, and not about substances, 
and one therefore which it is creditable to a man’s good 
sense to decline: a pleasant sophism this, which at the 
same time flatters a man’s indolence and his vanity ! For 

I — IV. 
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once, however, I repeat that I am not sorry to hear such 
a phrase in your mouth, Phmdrus : I have heard it from 
you before ; and I will frankly tell you that you ought to 
l)e ashamed of such a plea, which is becoming to a slothful 
intellect, but very unbecoming to yours. On this account, 
it gives mo pleasure that you liavc at length urged it in a 
case -where you will be obliged to abandon it. If that 
should happen, remember what I have said ; and resolve 
never more to shrink clfeminately from the toil of an intel- 
lectual discussion under any pretence that it is a verbal 
dispute. In the present case, I shall drive you out of that 
conceit in less time than it cost you to bring it forward. 
For now, Phicdrus, answer me to one or two little questions 
which I will put. You fancy that between the expressions 

quantity of producing labour,’* and “ value ®f producing 
labour,” there is none but a verbal difference. It follows 
therefore that the same effect ought to take place whether 
the value of the producing labour be altered or its quantity. 

Pheed, It does. 

lY. For instance, the production of a hat such as mine 
has hitherto cost (we will suppose) four days* labour, at 3s. 
a-day : now, without any change whatsoever in the quantity 
of labour required for its production, let this labour sud- 
denly increase in value by 25 per cent. — ^in this case four 
days* labour will produce a hat as heretofore; but the 
value of the producing labour being now raised from 3s. 
a-day to 3s. 9d., the value of the total labour necessary for 
the production of a hat will now be raised from 128? to 
15s*.::?r'3rhus far you can have nothing to object ? 

MtBd. Nothing at all, X. But what next? 

Jf. Next, let us suppose a case in which the labour of 
producing hats shall increase, not in value (as in the pre- 
ceding case), but in qnt atity. Labour is still at its old 
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value of 3s. a-day ; but, from increased difficulty iu any 
part of the process, five days’ labour are now spent on the 
production of a hat instead of four. In this second case, 
Phaedrus, how much will be paid to the labourer? 

Phmd, Precisely as much as in the first case : that is, 15s. 

X, True: the labourer on hats receives 15s. in the 
second case as well as in the first ; but in the first case for 
four days’ labour, iu the second for five : consequently, in 
the second case, wages (or the value of labour) have not 
risen at all, whereas in the first case wages have risen by 
25 per cent. 

Pliand, Doubtless : but what is your inference ? 

lit. My inference is as follows: according to yourself 
and Adam Smith, and all those who overlook the mo- 
mentous diiTefence between the quantity and the value of 
labour, fancying that these are mere varieties of expres- 
sion for the same thing, the price of hats ought iu the two 
cases stated to be equally raised — viz., 3s. in each case 
If then it be utterly untrue that the price of hats would 
be equally raised in the two cases, it will follow that an 
alteration in the value of the producing labour and an 
alteration in its qiiantily must terminate in a very different 
result ; and consequently the one alteration cannot be the 
same as the other, as you insisted. 

PJimd, Doubtless. 

X, Now then let me tell you, Phsedrus, that the price 
of h^ts would iiot be equally raised in the two cases : in the 
second case the price of a hat will rise by 3s., in the first 
case it will not rise at all. 

P}ixd, How so, X? How so? Your own statement 
supposes that the labourer receives 15s. for four days in- 
stead of 12s., that is, 3s, more. Now, if the price does’ 
not rise to meet this rise of labour, I demand to know 
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whence the labourer is to obtain this additional 3s. If 
the buyers of hats do not pay him in the price of hats, I 
presume that the buyers of shoes will not pay him. The 
poor devil must be paid by somebody. 

X. You are facetious, my friend. The man must be 
paid, as you say ; but not by the buyers of hats any more 
than by the buyers of shoes ; for the price of hats cannot 
possibly rise in such a case, as I have said before. And, 
that I may demonstrate this, let us assurne that when 
the labour spent on a hat cost 12s,, the rate of profits 
was 50 per cent. ; it is of no consequence what rate be 
fixed on : assuming this rate, therefore, the price of a hat 
would at that time be 18s. Now, wlien the qmnttty of 
labour rose from four to five days, this fifth day would 
add three shillings to the amount of wages; and the price 
of a hat would rise In consequence from 18s. to a guinea. 
On the other hand, when the value of labour rose from 12s. 
to 15s., the price of a hat would not rise by one farthing, 
but would still continue at 18s. 

Phoed. Again I ask, then, who is to pay the 3 b. ? 

X, The 3s. will be paid out of profits. 

Pheed, What, without reimbursement ? 

X. Assuredly without a farthing of reimbursement : It is 
Mr Ricardo’s doctrine that no variation in either profits 
or wages can ever affect price ; if wages rise or fall, the 
only consequence is that profits must fall or rise by the 
same sum ; so again. If profits rise or fall, wages mu^ fall 
or rise accordingly. 

^ PAad, You mean then to assert that, when the value of 
the labour rises (as in the first of your two cases) by 3s., 
this rise must be paid out of the 6s. which had previously 
*gone to profits. 

X, I do ; and your reason for questioning this opinion 
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is, I am sure, because you think that no capitalist would 
consent to have his profits thus diminished, but would 
liberate himself from this increased expense by charging 
it upon the price. Now, if I prove that he cannot liberate 
himself in this way, and that it is a matter of perfect in- 
difference to him whether the price rises or not, because in 
either case he must lose the 3s., I suppose that I shall 
have removed the sole ground you have for opposing me. 

Fhesd. You are right: prove this, X., “et eris mihi 
magnus Apollo.” 

X, Toll me then, Phaedrus, when the value of labour 
rises — in other words, when wages rise — what is it that 
causes them to rise? 

Plimd, Ay, what is it that causes them, as you say? 1 
should be glad to hear your opinion on that subject. 

X My opinion is, that there are only two* great cases 
in which wages rise or seem to rise : 

1. When money sinks in value; for then, of course, the 
labourer must have more wages nominally, in order to 
have the same virtually. But this is obvjously nothing 
more than an apparent rise. 

2. When those commodities rise upon which wages are 
spent.. A rise in port wine, in jewels, or in horses, will 
not affect wages, because these commodities are not con- 
sumed by the labourer ; but a rise in manufactured goods 
of certain kinds, upon which perhaps two-fifths of his 
wages are spent, will tend to raise wages : and a rise in 

* There is another case in which wages have a constant tendency 
to rise — viz., when the population increases more slowly than the 
demand for labour. But this case it is not necessary to introduce 
into the dialogue : first, because it is gradual and insensible in its 
operation ; secondly, because, if it were otherwise, it would not dis- 
turb any part of the argument. 
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certain kinds of food, upon which perhaps the other three- 
fifths are spent, will raise them still more. Now, the first 
case being only an apparent rise, this is the only case in 
which wages can be said really to rise. 

Plicsd, Yon are wrong, X. ; I can tell you of a third case 
which occurs to me whilst you are speaking. Suppose 
that there were a great deficiency of labourers in any trade, 
as in the hatter’s trade for instance, that would be a reason 
why wages should rise in the hatter’s trade. 

X. Doubtless, until the deficiency were supplied, which 
it soon would be by the stimulus of higher wages. But 
this is a case of market value, when the supply happens not 
to be on a level with the demand : now, throughc^t the 
present conversation I wish studiously to keep clear of any 
reference to market value, and to consider exclusively that 
mode of exchangeable value which is usually called natural 
value — 2 . c., where value is wholly uninfluenced by any re- 
dundancy or deficiency of the quantity. Waiving this 
third ease, therefore, as not belonging to the present dis- 
cussion, there remains only the second ; and I am entitled 
to say that no cause can really and permanently raise wages 
but a rise in the price of those articles on which wages are 
spent. In the instance above stated, where the hatter’s 
wages rose from 3s. to Ss. 9d. a-day, some commodity 
must previously have risen on which the hatter spent his 
wages. Let this be com, and let corn constitute one-half 
of the hatter’s expenditure ; on which supposition, as his 
wages rose by 25 per cer*., it follows that corn must have 
risen by 60 per cent. Now tell me, Phaedrus, will this rise 
in the value of corn affect the hatter’s wages only ; or will 
it affect wages in general? 

Pliaed, Wages in general, of course : there can be no rea- 
son why hatters should eat more corn than any other men. 
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X. Wages in general, therefore, <eill rise by 25 per cent. 
Now, when the wages of the hatter rose in that proportion, 
you contended that this rise must be charged upon the 
price of hats ; and the price of a hat having been pre- 
viously 18s., you insisted that it must now be 21s. ; in which 
case a rise in wages of 25 per cent, would have raised the 
price of hats about 16^ per cent. And, if this were pos- 
sible, two great doctrines of Mr llicardo would have been 
overthrown at one blow : 1st, that wliich maintains that 
no article can increase in price except from a previous 
increase in the quantity of labour necessary to its produc- 
tion : for here is no increase in the qiKmtitjj of the labour, 
but simply in its value; 2d, lhat no rise in the value of labour 
can ever settle upon price ; but that all increase of wages 
will be paid out of profits, and all increase of profits out of 
wages. J shall now, however, extort a siifiicient defence of 
Mr Ricardo from your own concessions. For you acknow- 
ledge lhat the same cause which raises the wages of the 
hatter, will’ raise wages universally, and in the same ratio 
— L e., by 25 per cent. And, if such a rise in wages could 
raise the price of hats by IGi per cent., it must raise rdl 
other commodities whatsoever by IG^ per cent. Now 
tell me, Phredrus, when all commodities witliout exception 
are raised by IG^ per cent., in what proportion will the 
power of money be diminished under every possible appli- 
cation of it ? 

rhtvd. Manifestly by 16^ per cent. 

X. If so, Phajdrus, you must now acknowledge that ir 
is a matter of perfect indifference to the hatter whether tin* 
price of hats rise or not, since lie cannot under any cir- 
cumstances escape the payment of the 3s. If the price 
should not rise (as assuredly it will not), he pays the 3s. 
directly ; if the price were to rise by 3s., this imjdies of 
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necessity that prices rise universally (for it would answer no 
purpose of your argument to suppose that hatters escaped 
an evil which affected all other trades). Now, if pric(;s rise 
universally, the hatter undoubtedly escapes the direct pay- 
ment of the 3s., but he pays it indirectly; inasmuch as 
£11C ; IOh. is now become necessary to give him the same 
command of labour and commodities which was previously 
given by £100. 'ITave you any answer to these deductions? 

Phccd. I must confess I have none. 

X. If so, and no answer is possible, then I have here 
given you a demonstration of Mr Ricardo’s great law — 
That no product of labour whatsoever can be affected in 
value by any variations in the value of the producing 
labour. But, if not by variations in its value, then of 
necessity by variations in its quantity, for no other varia- 
tions are possible. 

Pheed, But at first sight, you know, variations in the value 
of labour appear to affect the value of its product : yet you 
have shown that the effect of such variations is defeated, 
and rendered nugatory in the end. Now is it not possible 
that some such mode of argument may be applied to the 
case of variations in the quantity of labour ? 

X, By no means : the reason why all variations in the 
value of labour are incapable of transferring themselves to 
the value of its product is this, that these variations . ex- 
tend to all kinds of labour, and therefore to all commodi- 
ties alike : now that which raises or depresses all things 
equally, leaves their rclat’ons to each other undisturbed. 
In order to disturb the relations of value between A, B, 
and C, I must raise oije at the same time that I do not 
raise another ; depress one, and not depress another ; raise 
or depress them unequally. Tliis is necessarily done by 
any variations in the quantity of labour. For example. 
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when more or less labour became requisite for the produc- 
tion of hats, that variation could not fail to affect the 
value of hats, for the variation was confined exclusively to 
hats, and arose out of some circumstance peculiar to hats ; 
and no more labour was on that account requisite for the 
production of gloves, or wine, or carriages. Consequently, 
these and all other articles remaining unaffected, whilst 
hats required 25 per cent, more labour, the previous rela- 
tion between h«ats and all other commodities was disturbed 
— i.e,, a real effect was produced on the value of hats. 
Whereas, when hats without requiring a greater quantity 
of labour were simply produced by labour at a higher 
value, this change could not possibly disturb the relation 
between hats'and any other commodities, because they were 
all equally affected by it. If by some application of any 
mechanic or chemical discovery to the process of making 
candles the labour of that process were diminished by one- 
third, the value of candles would fall ; for the relation of 
candles to all other articles, in which no such abridgment 
of labour had been effected, would be immediately altered: 
two days’ labour would now produce the same quantity of 
candles as three days’ labour before the discovery. But 
if, on the other hand, the wages of three days had simply 
fallen in value to the wages of two days — that is, if the 
labourer received only 6s. for three days instead of 9s. — 
this could not affect the value of candles ; for the fall of 
wages, extending to all other things whatsoerer, would 
leave the relations between them all undisturbed ; every- 
thing else, which had required 9s. worth of labour, would 
now require 6s. worth ; and a pound of candles would ex- 
change for the same quantity of everything as before. 
Hence it appears that no cause can possibly affect the value 
of anything — /.e., its exchangeable relation to other things 
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— but an increase or diminution in the quantity of labour 
required for its production : and the prices of all things 
whatsoever represent the quantity of labour by whicli they 
are severally produced ; and the value of A is to the value 
t)f B universally as the quantity of labour* which produces 
A to the quantity of labour which produces B. 

Ilcre, then, is the great law of value as first explained 
by Mr Ricardo. Adam Smith uniformly takes it for 
granted that an alteration in the quantity of labour, and 
an alteration in wages (?.«., the value of labour), are the 
same thing, and will produce the same effects : and hence 
he never distinguishes the two cases, but everywhere uses 
the two expressions as synonymous. If A, Avhich had 
hitherto required 16s. worth of labour for its production, 
should to-morrow require only 12s. worth, Adam Smith 
would ha\"e treated it as a matter of no importance whether 
this change had arisen from some discovery in the art of 
manufacturing A which reduced the quantity of labour re- 
quired from four days to three, or simply from some fiill 
in wages which reduced the value of a day’s labour from 4s. 
to 3s. Yet in the former case A Avould fall considerably 
in price as soon as the discovery ceased to be monopolised; 
whereas in the latter case wc have seen tliat A could not 
Xjossibly vary in price by one farthing. 

Phmd. In what way do you suppose that Adam Smith 
came to make so great an oversight, as I now confess it 
to be? 

X, Mr Malthus represents Adam Smith as not having 
sufficiently explained himself on the subject. “ He docs not 
make it quite clear,” says Mr Malthus, “ whether he adopts 
for his principle of value the quantity of the producing 
labour or its value.” But this is a most erroneous repre- 
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sentation. There is not a chapter in the “Wealth of 
Nations” in which it is not made redundantly clear, that 
Adam Smith adopts both laws as mere varieties of expres- 
sion for one and the same law. This being so, how could 
he possibly make an election between two things which he 
constantly confounded and regarded as identical? The 
truth is, Adam Smith’s attention was never directed to tim 
question : he suspected no distinction ; no man of his d^, 
or before his day, had ever suspected it ; none of the Frencki 
or Italian writers on Political Economy had ever suspected 
it ; indeed, none of them has suspected it to this hour. One 
single writer l)eforc Mr Ricardo has insisted on\.h.Qquanti1y 
of labour as the true ground of value ; and what is very 
singular at a period when Political Economy was in the 
rudest state — ^viz., in the early part of Cliarles II.’s reign. 
This writer was Sir William Petty, a man who would have 
greatly advanced the science, if he had been properly 
seconded by his age. In a remarkable passage, too long 
for quotation, he has expressed the law of value with a 
Ricardian accuracy ; but it is scjirccly possible that even 
he was aware of his own accuracy; for, though he has 
asserted that the reason why any two articles cxcliange for 
each other (as so much corn of Europe, suppose, for so much 
silver of Peru), is because the same quantity of labour has 
been employed on their production ; and though he has 
certainly not vitiated the purity of this prmciplo by the 
usual heteronomy (if you will allow me a learned word) — 
?.c., by the introduction of the other and opposite law de- 
rived from the valm of this labour — yet it is probable that 
in thus abstaining he was guided by mere accident, and not 
by any conscious purpose of contradistinguishing the one 
law from the other ; because, had that been his purpose, he 
would hardly have contented himself with forbearing to 
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affirm, but would formally have denied, the false law. For 
it can never be sufficiently impressed upon, the student’s 
mind, that it brings him not one step nearer to the truth 
to say, that the value of A is determined by the quantity 
of labour which produces it, unless by that proposition he 
means, that it is not determined by the value of the labour 
w^ich produces it. 

To return to Adam Smith; not only has he “ made it 
<^ito clear** that he confounded the two laws, and had 
never been summoned to examine whether they led to dif- 
ferent results — but I go farther, and wn‘ll aflli’in that, if he 
had been summoned to such an examinalioii, ho could not 
have pursued it wdth any success until the discovery of the 
true law of Profits. For, in the case of the hats as before 
argued, he would have said, “ The w'ages of the hatter, 
whetlier they have been augmented by increased quantity 
of labour, or by increased value of labour, must in any case 
be paid.** Now, what is the answer ? They must lie paid, 
but from what fund? Adam Smith knew of no fund, nor 
could know of any, until Mr Ricardo had ascertained the 
true law of Profits, except Price : in either case, tbei*efore, 
as Political Economy then stood, he w as compelled to 
conclude that the 1 5s. would be paid out of the price — 
that the w’holc difference between the 12s. and the 15s. 
would settle upon the purchaser. But we now know that 
this will happen only in the case wdien the difference has 
arisen from increased labour ; and that every farthing of 
the difference, wliich ari^.s from increased value of labour, 
will be paid out of another fund— viz.. Profits. But this 
conclusion could not be arrived at without the new theory 
of Profits (as will be seen more fully when we come to that 
theory); and thus on^ error was the necessary parent of 
another. 
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Here I will pause, and must beg you to pardon my long 
speeches, in consideration of the extreme importance of the 
subject ; for everything in Political Economy depends, as I 
said before, on the law of value ; and I have not Happened 
to meet with one writer who seemed fully to understand 
Mr Ricardo’s law, and still less who seemed to perceive the 
immense train of consequences which it involves. 

Phccd. I now see enough to believe that Mr Ricardo is 
right; and, if so, it is clear that all former writers are 
wrong. Thus far I am satisfied with your way of conduct- 
ing the argument, though some little confusion still clouds 
my view. But, with regard to the consequences you speak 
of, how do you explain that under so fundamental an error 
(as you represent it) many writers, but above all Adam 
Smith, should have been able to deduce so large a body of 
truth, that we all regard him as one of the chief benefactors 
to the science ? 

X. The ftfct is, that his good sense interfered everywhere 
to temper the extravagant conclusions into w'hich a severe 
logician could have driven him.* At this very day, a 


* The “Wealth of Nations” has never yet been ably reviewed, 
nor satisfactorily edited. The edition of Mr Buchanan is un- 
questionably the best, and displays great knowledge of Political 
Economy as it stood before the revolution effected by Mr Ricardo. 
But having the misfortune to appear immediately before that re- 
volution, it is already to some degree an obsolete book. Even for 
its own date, however, it was not good as an edition of Adam Smith, 
its value lying chiefly in the body of original disquisitions which 
composed the fourth volume; for the notes not only failed to cor- 
rect the worst errors of Adam Smith (which indeed in many cases is 
saying no more than that Mr Buchanan did not forestall Mr Ri- 
cardo), but were also deficient in the history of English finance, 
and generally in the knowledge of facts. How much reason there 
is to call foi* a new edition, with a commentary adapted to the ex- 
isting state of the science, will appear on this consideration : the 
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French and an English economist have reared a Babel of 
far more elaborate errors on this subject ; M. Bay, I mean,* 
and Mr Maltlnis — both ingenious writers, both eminently 
illogical, csiiccially the latter, with whoso “ confusion worse 
confounded” on the subject of value, if reviewed by some 
unsparing Rhadamanthus of logical justice, I believe that 
chaos would appear a model of order and light. Yet the 
very want of logic, which has betrayed these two writers 
into so many errors, has befriended them in escainng from 
their consecpienccs ; for they leap with the utmost agility 
over all obstacles to any conclusions which their good sense 
j)oints out to them as just, however much at war with their 
own premises. AVith respect to the confusion which you 
complain of as still clinging to the subject, this naturally 
attends the first elTorts of the mind to disjoin two ideas 

‘‘Wealth of Nations” is the text-book resorted to by all students 
of Political Economy. One main problem of thistfcicnce, if not 
the main i)rohlcin (as Mr Picardo thinks), is to determine the laws 
which regulate Rent, Profit, and Wages; but everybody who is 
acquainted with the present state of the science must acknowledge, 
that precisely on these three points it affords “very little satisfactory 
information.” ^’hese last words are the gentle criticism of Mr Ri- 
cardo ; but the ath is, that not only docs it afford very little infor- 
mation on the great heads of Rent, Profits, and Wages, but (which 
is much worse) it gives very false and misleading information. 

P.S. — September 27, 1854. — It is suggested to me by a friend, that, 
in this special notice of Mr Buchanan’s edition, I shall be inter- 
preted as having designed some covert reflection upon the edition 
of Adam Smith published by Mr M*Culloch. My summary answer 
to any such insinuation is, that this wliole paper was written in 
the spring of 1824, f.e., thirty and a-half years ago; at which time^ 
to the best of my knowledge, Mr lvi‘Culloch had net sc much as 
meditated any such edition. Xet me add that, if I had seen or 
fancied any reason for a criticism unfriendly to Mr M‘Cuiloch, or 
to any writer whatever, I should not have oifered it indirectly, but 
openly, frankly, and in the spirit of lihiral candour due to an 
honourable contemporary. 
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which have constantly been regarded as one. But, as we 
advance in our discussions, illustration and proof will gra- 
dually arise from all quarters, to the great principle of Mr 
Ricardo which we have just been considering; besides 
which, this principle is itself so much required fur the illus- 
tration and proof of other principles, that the mere prac- 
tice of applying it will soon sharpen your eye to a steady 
familiarity with all its aspects. 


DIALOGUE THE SECOND. 
heductio ad absurdum. 

PUL X., I see, is not yet come : I hope he does not mean 
to break his appointment, for I have a design upon him. 
I have been considering his argument against the possibility 
of any change in price arising out of a change in the value 
?)f labour, an# I have detected a flaw in it which he can 
never get over. I have him, sir — I have him as fast as 
ever spider had a fly. 

Ph(£d, Don’t think it, my dear friend : you are a dexterous 
retianus; but a gladiator who is armed B ith Ricardian 
weapons will cut your net to pieces. He is too Strong in 
his cause, as I am well satisfied from what passed yester- 
day. He’ll slaughter you : to use the racy expression of a 
friend of mine iiudescribing the redundant poiver with 
which one fancy boxer disposed of another, he’ll slaughter 
you “with case and affluence.” But here he comes. — 
Well, X., you’re just come in time. Philebus says that you 
are a fly, whilst he is a murderous spider, and that he’ll 
slaughter you with “ ease and affluence;” and, all things 
considered, 1 am inclined to think he will. 

PUL Phmdrus does not report the matter quite accu- 
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rately ; however, it is true that I believe myself to have 
detected a fatal error in your argument of yesterday on 
the case of the hat ; and it is this : — When the value of 
labour rose by 25 per cent., you contended that this rise 
would be paid out of profits. Now up to a certain limit 
this may be possible ; beyond that it is impossible. For 
the price of the hat was supposed to be 18s.; and the price 
of the labour being assumed originally at 12s. — ^leaving 6s. 
for profits — it is very possible that a rise in wages of no 
more than 3s, may be paid out of these profits. But, as 
this advance in wages increases, it comes nearer and nearer 
to that point at which it will be impossible for profits to 
pay it ; since, let the advance once reach the whole 6s., 
and all motive for producing hats will be extinguished ; and 
let it advance to 7s., there will in that case be no fund at 
all left out of which the seventh shilling can be paid, even 
if the capitalist were disposed to relinquish all his profits. 
Now, seriously, you will hardly maintain tharthe hat could 
not rise to the price of 19s. — or of any higher sum ? 

X, Recollect, Philcbus, what it is that I maintain ; as- 
suredly the hat may rise to the price of 19s., or of any 
higher sum, but not as a consequence of the cause you as- 
sign. Taking your case, I do maintain that it is impossible 
the hat should exceed or even reach 18s. When I say 
18s., however, you must recollect that the particular sum 
of 12s. for labour, and 6s. for profits, W^re taken only for 
the sake of illustration ; translating the sense of the pro- 
position into universal forms, what 1 assert is, that the rise 
in the value of the laboui can go no further them the 
.^jTOOunt of profits will allow it : profits swallowed up, there 
remain no fund out of which an increase of wages can 
be paid, and the production of hats will cease. 

Phil. This is the sense in which I understood you ; and 
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in this sense I wish that yon would convince me that the 
hat could not, under the circumstances supposed, advance 
to 19s. or 20s. 

JT. Perhaps in our conversation on Wages^ you will see 
this more irresistibly ; you yourself will then shrink from 
affirming the possibility of such an advance as from an ob- 
vious absurdity ; meantime, here is a short demonstration 
of it, which I am surprised that Mr Ricardo did not use 
as the strongest and most compendious mode of establish- 
ing his doctrine. 

Let it be possible that the hat may advance to 19s.; or, 
to ^press this more generally, from x (or ISs.) — which it 
was worth before the rise in wages — ^to x + y; that is to 
say, the hat will now be worth a? -f ^ quantity of money — 
having previously been worth no more than x. That is 
your meaning I 

FhiL It is. 

X. And if in money, of necessity in everything else ; be- 
cause otherwise, if the hat were worth more money only, 
but more of nothing besides, that would simply argue that 
money had fallen in value ; in which case undoubtedly the 
hat might rise in any proportion that money fell ; but then 
without gaining any increased value, which is essential to 
your argument. 

Phil, Certainly ; if in money, then in everything else. 

X, Therefore, for instance, in gloves ; having previously 
been worth 4 pair of buckskin gloves, the hat will now bo 
worth 4 pair + ^ ? 

Phil, It will. 

X'But, Philebus, either the rise in wages is universal 
or it is not universal. If not universal, it must be a case 
of aci^idental rise from mere scarcity of hands ; which is 
the case of a rise in mosrlcet value ; and that is not the case 
t2 
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of Mr Ricardo, who is laying down the laws of natural 
value. It is therefore universal; but, if universal, the gloves 
from the same cause will have risen from the value of 3 ^ 
to a? + ?/. 

Hence, tliereforc, the price of the hat, estimated in gloves, 
is = a; + y. 

And again, the price of the gloves, estimated in hats, 
is = a; 4- y. 

In other words 11 — y — x. 

II 4. y = X. 

That is to say, 7/ — y = 7/ + ?/. 

Phoid, Which, I suppose, is an absurdity ; and in fact it 
turns out, Philebus, that he has slaughtered you with ‘^asc 
and affluence.” 

X. And this absurdity must be eluded by him who under- 
takes to show that a rise in the wages of labour can be 
transferred to the value of its product. 


DIALOGUE THE THIRD. 

[Et flcquiori sane animo feres, cum hie de primis agntur principiis, 
si siiperstitiosc omnia cxamiTiavi, — ^viamque quasi palpando singula- 
que ciiriosJiis contrcctuiido, lente me promovi ct testudineo gradu. 
Video enim ingenium hninanum ita comparatum esse — iit faciliiis 
longe quid consequens sit dis])iclat, quam quid in natura/>rimo verum ; 
nostramquc omnium conditionem non multum ab ilia Archimedis 
abluderc — Aoj crow aa koli Kiuit^ra rinv yriv. Ubi primum hgamus 
pedem, invenire multo magis satagimus, quam (ubi invcnimus)ulter- 
ius progredi . — Ilenricus Morns in JSpist, ad Cartesium.'\ 

PRINCIPLE OF VALUE CONTINUED. 

Pfuxd, In our short conversation of yesterday, X., you 
parried an objection brought forward by Philebus in a way 
which I thought satisfactory. You reduced him to an 
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absurdity, or what seemed such. In fact, I did verily be- 
lieve that you had slaughtered Philebus; and vso I told him. 
But wc have since reconsidered the matter, and have settled 
it between ourselves that your answer will not do ; that 
your “absurdity,” in fact, is a very absurd absurdity. 
Philebus will tell you why. I for my part shall have 
enough to do to take care of a little argument of my own, 
which is designed to meet something that passed in our 
first dialogue. Now my private conviction is — ^that both 
I and Philebus shall be cudgelled ; T am satisfied that such 
will be the issue of the business. And my reason for think- 
ing so is this — ^that I already sec enough to discern a char- 
acter of boldness and determination in Mr Bicardo’s doc- 
trines which needs no help from sneaking equivocations, 
and this with me is a high presumption that he is in the 
right. *In whatever rough way his theories are tossed 
about, they seem always, like a cat, to light upon their legs. 
But notwithstanding this, as long as there is a possibility 
that he may be in the wrong, I shall take it for granted 
that he is, and do rny best to prove him so. 

X. For which, Pha^drus, I shall feel greatly indebted to 
you. We are told of Trajan, that, in the camp exercises, 
he not only tolerated hard blows, but courted them; “alaccr . 
virtutc militum, et loDtus quoties ant cassidi sum aut clypeo 
gravior ictus inciderct. Laudabat qiiippe ferientes, horta- 
baturque ut auderent.” When one of our theatres let 
down an iron cuiiiaia upon the stage as a means of insu- 
lating the audience from any fire amongst the scenery, and 
sent men to prove the strength of this curtain by playing 
upon it with sledge-hammers in the sight and hearing of 
the public — who would not have laughed at the hollowness 
of the mummery, if the blows had been gentle, considerate, 
and forbearing? A “make-believe” blow would have im- 
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plied a “make-believe” hammer and a “make-believe” 
curtain. No ! — hammer away, like Charles Martel ; “fillup 
me with a three-man beetle;” be to me a malleus hcerellcorvm; 
come like Spenser’s Talus — an iron man with an iron flail, 
and thresh out the straw of my logic ; rack me ; put me 
to the question ; get me down ; jump upon me ; kick me ; 
throttle me ; put an end to me in any way you can. 

Pliced. I will, I will, my dear friend ; anything to oblige 
you ; anything for peace. So now tie yourself to the stake, 
whilst we bait you. And you begin, Philebus; unmuzzle. 

Phil I shall be brief. The case of the hat is what I 
stand upon; and, by the way, T am much obliged to you, X., 
for having stated the question in that shape ; it has fur- 
nished mo with a very manageable formula for recalling 
the principle at issue. The wages alter from two different 
causes — in one case, because there is the same quantity of 
labour at a different rate ; in another case, because there 
is a different quantity at the same rate. In the latter case, 
it is agreed that the alteration settles upon price ; in the 
former case, you affirm thht it will not : I affirm that it will. 
I bring an argument to prove it; which argument you 
attempt to parry by another. But in this counter argu- 
ment of yours it strikes me that there lurks a petitio prin- 
cipiL Indeed, T am sure of it. For observe the course of 
our reasoning. 1 charge it upon your doctrine as an ab- 
surd consequence — ^that, if the increase of wages must be 
paid out of profits, then this fund will at length be eaten 
out ; and, as soon as it is, there will be no fund at all for 
paying any further increase; and the production must 
cease. Now what in effect is your answer ? Why, that as 
soon as profits arc all eaten up, the production will cease. 
And this you call reducing me to an absurdity. But where 
is the absurdity ? Your r newer is in fact an identical pro- 
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position ; for, when you say, “ As soon as profits are ab- 
sorbed,” I retort. Ay, no doubt “os soon^' as they are; 
but when will that be? It requires no Ricardo to tell us 
that, when profits are absorbed, they will be absorbed ; what 
I deny is, that they ever can be absorbed. For, as fast as 
wages increase, what is to hinder price from increasing 
pari passu f In which case profits will never be absorbed. 
It is easy enough to prove that price will not increase, if 
you may assume that profits will not remain stationary. 
For then you have assumed the whole point in dispute ; 
and after that, of course you have the game in your own 
hands ; since it is self-evident that if anybody is made up 
of two parts P and W, so adjusted that all which is gained 
by either must be lost by the other, then that body can 
never increase. 

Fhced. Nor decrease. 

FhiL No, nor decrease. If my head must of necessity 
lose as much weight as my trunk gains, and vice versa, then 
it is a clear case that I shall never be heavier. But why 
cannot my head remain stationary, whilst my trunk grows 
heavier ? This is what you had to prove, and you have 
not proved it. 

Fhoed. Oh ! it’s scandalous to think how he has duped 
us ; his “ reductio ” turns out to be the merest swindling. 

X. No, Phajdrus — I beg your pardon. It is very true 
I did not attempt to prove that your head might not 
remain stationary ; I could not have proved this directly, 
without anticipating a doctrine out of its place; but I 
proved it indirectly, by showing that, if it were supposed 
possible, an absurdity would follow from that supposition. 

I said, and I say again, that the doctrine of wages-will show 
the very supposition itself to be absurd; but, until we 
come to that doctrine, I content myself with proving i;bat, 
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let that supposition seem otherwise ever so reasonable 
(the supposition, namely, that profits may be stationary 
whilst wages arc advancing), yet it draws after it one absurd 
consequence — viz., that a thing may be bigger than that to 
which it is confessedly equal. Look back to the notes of 
our conversation, and you will see that this is as I say. 
You say, Philcbus, that I prove profits in a particular case 
to be incapable of remaining stationnry, by assuming that 
price cannot increase ; or, if I am called upon to prove that 
assumption — ^viz.,that price cannot increase — T do it only by 
assuming that profits in that case are incapable of remain- 
ing stationary. But, if I had reasoned thus, I should not 
only have been guilty of a petit lo principii (as you alleged), 
but also of a circle. Here then I utterly disclaim and re- 
nounce either assumption ; I do not ask you to grant me 
that price must continue stationary in the case supposed ; 
I do not ask you to grant me that profits must recede in the 
case supposed. On the contrary, T will not have them gi’antcd 
to me ; I insist on your refusing both of these principles. 

Phil. Well, T do refuse them. 

Ph(Fd, So do T. I’ll do anything in reason as well as 
another. “ If one night give a testril 

X. Then let us suppose the mines from which we obtain 
our silver to be in England. 

Phoid. What for ? Why am I to suppose this ? I don’t 
know but you have some trap in it. 

X No ; a Newcastle coal mine, or a Cornwall tin mine, 
will answer the purpose of my argument just as well. But 
it is more convenient to use silver as the illustration ; and 
r suppose it to be in England simply to avoid intermixing 
any question about foreign trade. Now when the hat 


* Sir Andrew A^aecheck, in “Twelfth Night.’ 
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sold for 18s., on Mr Ricardo’s principle why did it sell for 
that sum ? 

Phil I suppose, because the quantity of silver in that 
sum is assumed to be the product of four days* labour in a 
silver mine. 

X. Certainly; because it is the product of the same 
quantity of labour as that which produced the hat. Call- 
ing 20^., therefore, 4 ounces of silver, the hat was worth 
9 -lOths of 4 ounces. Now, when wages advance from 12s. 
to 14s., profits (you allege) will not pay this advance, but 
price. On this supposition the price of the hat will now 
be — what ? 

Phil. Twenty shillings ; leaving, as before, Gs. for profit. 

X. Six shillings upon 14s. are not the same rate of profit 
as Gs. upon 12s. ; but no matter ; it does not affect the 
argument. The hat is now worth A entire ounces of 
silver, Slaving previously been worth 4 ounces mimts a 
tenth of 4 ounces. Rut the product of 4 days’ labour in a 
silver mine must also advaucc in value for tlie same cause. 
Four ounces of silver, which is that product, will now 
have the same power or value as 22*22s. had before. 
Consequently the 4 ounces of silver, which had previously 
commanded in exchange a hat and the Otli of a hat, will 
now command a hat and 2-9ths, fractions neglected. 
Hence, therefore, a hat will, upon any Anti-Ricardiau 
theory, manifestly buy 4 ounces of silver ; and yet, at the 
same time, it will not buy 4 ounces by l-fith part of 4 
ounces. Silver and the denominations of its qualities 
being familiar, make it more convenient to use that metal ; 
but substitute lead, iron, coal, or anything whatsoever — 
the argument is the same, being in fact a universal demon- 
stration that variations in wagfts cannot produce corre- 
sponding variations, in price. 
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FJuEd. Say no more, X. ; I see that you are right ; and 
it’s all over with our cause, unless 1 retrieve it. To think 
that the whole cause of the Anti-Ricardian economy should 
devolve upon me ! that fate should ordain me to be the 
Atlas on whose unworthy shoulders the whole system is 
to rest. This being my destiny, I ought to have been 
built a little stronger. However, no matter. I heartily 
pray that I may prove too strong for you ; though at the 
same time I am convinced I shall not. Remember, there- 
fore, that you have no right to exult if you toss and gore 
me, for I tell you beforehand that you will. And," if you 
do, that only proves mo to be in the right — and a very 
sagacious person ; since my argument has all the appear- 
ance of being irresistible, and yet such is my discernment, 
that I foresee most acutely that it will turn out a most 
absurd one. It is this : your answer to Philebus issues in 
this — that a thing A is shown to be at once more Vtiluable 
and yet not more valuable than the same thing B. Now 
this answer I take by. the horns ; it is possible for A to be 
more and yet not more valuable than the same thing. For 
example, my hat shall be more valuable than the gloves ; 
more valuable, that is, than the gloves were; and yet not more 
valuable than the gloves ; not more valuable, that is, than 
the gloves now are. So of the wages ; all things preserve 
their former relations, because all are equally raised. This 
is my little argument. What do you think of it? Will it do? 

X. No. 

Pheed. Why, so I told you. 

X'l have the pleasure then to assure you that you 
were perfectly right. It will not do. But I understand 
you perfectly. You mean to evade my argument that the 
increase of wages shall sSttle upon profits ; according to 
this argument, it will set Me upon price, and not upon profits; 
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yet again on price in such a way as to escape the absurdity 
of two relations of value existing between I lie very same 
things. But, Phrodrus, this rise will be a mere meta- 
physical ens, and no real rise. The hat, you say, has risen ; 
but still it commands no more of the gloves, because they 
also have risen. How then has either risc^? The rise is 
purely ideal. 

Plmd^ It is so, X. ; but that I did not overlook ; for tell 
mo — on Mr Ricardo’s principle, will not all things double 
their value simultaneously, if the quantity of labour spent 
in producing all should double simultaneously ? 

X It will, Phaidriis. 

PteZ. And yet nothing will exchange for more or less 
than before. 

X. True ; but the rise is not ideal for all that, but will 
affect everybody. A pound of wheat, which previously 
bought three pounds of salt, will still buy three pounds ; 
but then .the salt-maker and the wheat-)naker will have 
oidy one pound of those articles where before ho had two. 
However, the difference between the two cases cannot fully 
be understood, without a previous examination of certain 
distinctions, which I will make the subject! of our next 
dialogue ; and the rather, because, apart from our iiresent 
tpiestion, at every step we should else be embarrassed, as 
all Olliers have been, by the perplexity attending these 
distinctions. Meantime, as an answer to your argument, 
the following consideration will be quite sufficient. The 
ease whicKyour argument respects is that in which wages 
are ^supposed to rise? Why? In consequence of a rco/ 
rise in corn or something else. As a means of meeting 
this rise, wages rise ; but the increased value of wages is 
only a moans to an end^ and the labourer cares about the 
rise only in that light. The end is — to give him the same 

K — IV. 
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quantity of corn, suppose. That end attained, he cares 
nothing about tlie means by which it is attained. Now 
your ideal rise of wages does not attain this end. The 
corn has really risen; this is the lirst step. In consequence 
of tills an ideal rise follows in all things, which evades the. 
absurdities of real rise — and evades the Ricardian doc- 
trine of profits ; but then only by also evading any real 
rise in wages, the necessity of which (in order to meet the 
real rise in corn) first led to the whole movement of price. 
But tliis you will more clearly see after our next dialogue. 


BIALOOUK THE FOURTTI. 

ON I'llli USK AND ABUSE OF TWO CELEBRATED DISTINCTIONS 
IN THE THEORY OF VALUE. 

Now, gentlemen, I come to a question which on a 
double^account is interesting; first, because it is indispens- 
able to the fluency of our future progress that this ques- 
tion should be once for all decided ; secondly, because it 
furnishes an e.rpcrime!nUim crucis for distinguishing a true 
knowledge of Mr Ricardo’s theory from a spurious or half- 
knowledge. Many a man will accompany Mr Ricardo thus 
far, and will keep his scat pretty well until he comes to the 
j)oint which we liavo now reached — at which poi'il scarcely 
one in a thousand will escape being unhorsed. . 

Fhvd. Which one most assuredly will not be myself. 
For 1 have a natural alaerty in losing my scat,<and gravi- 
tate so determ inatcly to the ground, that (like a Roman of 
old) I ride without stirrups, by way of holding myself in 
constant readiness for projection; upon the least hint, 
anticipating my horse’s wishes on that point, and throwing 
myself /iff as hist as possible; for what’s the use of taking 
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the negative side in a dispute where one’s horse takes the 
affirmative? So I leave it to Philebiis to ride through 
the steeple-chase you will lead him ; his be the honour of 
the day — and his the labour. 

X, But that cannot be; Philebiis is bound in duty to be 
dismounted, for the sake of keeping Mr Malthus with many 
others in countenance. For at this point, Pluedrus, more 
than at other almost, there is a sad confusion of lords and 
gentlemen that I could name thrown out of the saddle pelU 
incll upon their mother earth. 

PhiL “ So they among themselves in pleasant vein 
Stood scoffing.” 

I suppose I may add — 

“Heighten’d in their thoughts beyond 
All doubt of victory.” 

Meantime, what is it you allude to ? 

X You are acquainted, I doubt not, Philebns, with the 
common distinction between real and noniinal value ; and 
in your judgment upon that distinction I prcsuuie that 
you adopt the doctrine of Mr Malthus. 

Phil. 1 do ; but I know not why you should call it tlie 
doctrine of Mr Malthus ; for, though lie has re-urged it 
against Mr Ricardo, yet originally it belongs to Adam Smith. 

X Not BO, Philebus; a distinction between real and 
nominal value was made by Adam Smith, but not alto- 
gether the distinction of Mr Malthns. It is true that Mr 
Malthus tolls us (“Polit. Fcori.,” p, C3), that tlie distinc- 
tion is “ exactly the same.” But hi this he is inaccurate ; 
for neither is it exactly the same; nor, if it had been, 
could Mr Malthusliave urged it in his “ Political Economy” 
with the same consistency as its original author. This 
you will see hereafter. But no matter ; how do you under- 
stand the distinction ? 

Phil. “ I continue to think,” with Mr Malthus, and in hh*. 
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words, ‘“that the most proper definition of real value in 
exchange, in contradistinction to nominal value in ex- 
change, is the power of commanding the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, including labour, as distinguished from 
the power of commanding the precious metals.” 

- X You think, for instance, that if the wages of a 
labourer should in England be at the rate of 5s. a-day, and 
in France of no more than Is. a-day, it could not, there- 
fore, be inferred that wages were at a high real value in 
England, or a low real value in France. Until we know how 
much food, etc., could be had for the 5s. in England, and 
how much in France for the Is., all that we could fairly 
assert would be, that wages were at a high nmiiml value 
in England and at a low nmninal value in France ; but the 
moment it should bo ascertained that the English wages 
would procure twice as much comfort as the French, or 
the French twice as much as the English, we might tlien 
peremptorily affirm that wages were at a high real value 
in England on the first supposition, or in France on the 
second : — this is what you think ? 

Phil, It is, and very fairly stated. I think this, in com- 
mon with Mr Malthus ; and can hold out but little hope 
that I shall ever cease to think it. 

X. “ Why then, know this, 

Thou think’st amiss ; 

And, to think right, thou must think o’er again.” ♦ 

Phoed, But is it possible that Mr Ricardo can require 
me to abjure an inference so reasonable as this ? If so, 
J must frankly acknowledge that I am out of the saddle 
already. 

X, Reasonable inference ? So fsTr from that, there is an 


' Suckling’s well-known song. 
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end of all logic if such an inference be tolerated. That 
man may rest assured that his vocation in this world is 
not logical, who feels disposed (after a few minutes’ con- 
sideration) to question the following proposition — viz., 
That it is very possible for A continually to increase in 
value — in real value, observe — and yet to command a con- 
tinually decreasing quantity of 13 ; in short, that A may 
acquire a thousand times higher value, and yet exchange 
for ten thousand times less of 13. 

Pheed, Why then, “chaos is come again!” Is this the 
unparadoxical liicardo? 

X, Yes, Phoedrus ; but lay not this unction to your old 
prejudices, which you must now prepare to part with for 
ever, that it is any spirit of wilful paradox which is now 
speaking; for get rid of Mr Ricardo if you can, but you 
will not, therefore, get rid of this paradox. On any other 
theory of value whatsoever, it will still continue to be an 
irresistible truth, though it is the Ricardian theory only 
which can consistently explain it. Here, by the way, is 
a specimen of paradox in the true and laudable sense — in 
that sense according to which Boyle entitled a book “Tly- 
drostatical Paradoxes;” for, though it wears a favic 
appearance of falsehood, yet in the end you will be sensible 
tlmt it is not only true, but true in that way and degree 
which will oblige him who denies it to maintain an absur- 
dity. Again, therefore, I affirm that, when the labourer 
obtains a large quantity of com, for instance, it is so far from ^ 
being any fair inference that wages are then at a high real 
value, that in all probability they are at a very low real value; 
and inversely I affirm, that when wages are at their very 
highest real value, the labourer will obtain the very smallest 
quantity of corn. Or, quitting wages altogether (because 
such an illustration would drive me into too much anticipa- 
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tiou), I affirm universally of T (that is, of any assignable 
thing whatsoever), that it shall grow more valuable ad in- 
finiturn, and yet by possibility exchange for less and less ad 
mfinitum of Z (i. c., of any other assignable thing). 

P/mi. Well, all I shall say is this — am I in a world where 
men stand on their heads or on their feet ? But there is 
some trick in all this ; there is some snare. And now I 
consider — what*s the moaning of your saying “ by possi- 
bility?” If the docirine you would force upon me be a 
plain, broad, straightforward truth, why fetter it with such 
a suspicious rest rictiou ? 

A". Think for a moment, Phmdrus, what doctrine it is 
which 1 would force upon you ; not, as you seem to sup- 
pose, that tlie quantity obtained by Y is in the mvey'se ratio 
of the value of Y ; on the contrary, if that were so, it would 
still remain true that an irresistible inference might bo 
drawn from the quantity purchased to the value of the 
thing purchasing, and vice versa, from the value of the thing 
purchns-ing to the quantity which it would purchase. There 
would SI ill be a coimectiou between the two; and the sole 
dilTcrence between my doctrine and the old doctrine would 
be this — tliat the connection would be no longer direct (as 
by your doctrine), but inva-sc. This would be the diller- 
ence, and the sole dilfercuce. But what is it that I assert? 
Why, that tlujre is no connection at all or of any kind, 
direct or inverse, between the quantity commanded and 
the value commanding. My object is to get rid of your 
inference, not to substitute my now inference of my own. 
I put,' therefore, an extreme case. This case ought by 
doctrine to be impossible. If, therefore, it be not im- 
Jjipifiiblc, your doctrine is upset. Simply as a possible case, 
it’is sufficient to destroy voti. But, if it were more than a 
possible case, it would destroy Trie, For if, instead of de- 
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monstrating the possibility of such a case, I had attempted 
to show that it were a universal and necessary case, I 
should again be introducing the notion of a connection 
between the quantity obtained and the valne obtaining, 
which it is the very purpose of my whole argument to ex- 
terminate. For my thesis is, that no such connection sub- 
sists between tlie two as warrants any inference that the 
real value is great, because the quantity it buys is great, 
or small, because the quantity it buys is small ; or, recipro- 
cally, that, because the real value is great or small, there- 
fore the quantities bought shall be great or small. From, * 
or to, tlie real value in these cases, I contend that tliere is 
no more valid inference than from, or to, the nominal value 
with which it is contrasted. 

* PUL Your thesis then, as I understand it, is this: lhat if 
A double its value, it will not command double the quantity 
of B. I have a barouche which is worth about COO guineas 
at this moment. Now if I should keep this barouche un- 
used in my coach-house for five years, and at the end of 
this term it should ha})pen from any cause that carriages 
had doubled in value, viy understanding would lead me to 
expect double the quantity of any commodity for which 1 
might th^n exchange it, whether that were money, sugar, 
besoms, or anything whatsoever. But you tell me — m>. 
And vice versa, if I found that my barouche at the end of 
five years obtained for me double the quantity of sugar, or 
besoms, or political economists, which it would now obtain, 

I should think myself warranted in drawing an inference 
that carriages had doubled their value. But you tell me 
— ^no ; “ non valet conscquenlia.” 

X You are in the right, Phmdrus ; I do tell you so. 
But you do not express my thesis quite accurately, wliich 
is, that if A double its value, it will not therefore command 
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double the former quantity of B. It may do so ; and it 
may also command five hundred times more, or five hun- 
dred times less. 

Phced, O temporal O mores! Here is my friend X., 
that in any other times would have been a man of incor- 
ruptible virtue; and yet, in our unprincipled age, he is 
content to barter the interests of truth and the “ majesty 
of plain*dealing ” for a brilliant paradox, or (shall I say ?) 
for the glory of being reputed an accomplished disputant. 

X But, Phmdrus, there could be little brilliancy in a 
paradox which in the way you understand it will be nothing 
better than a bold defiance of cbmmon sense. In fact, I 
should be aslnimed to give the air of a paradox to so evi- 
dent a truth as that which I am now urging, if I did not 
continually remind myself that — evident as it may appear 
—it yet escaped Adam Smith. This consideration, and 
the spectacle of so many writers since his day thrown out 
and at a fault precisely at this point of the chase, make it 
prudent to present it in as startling a shape as possible ; 
in order that, the attention being thoroughly roused, the 
final assent may not be languid or easily forgotten. Suifer 
me, therefore, Phicdrus, in a Socratic way, to extort an 
assent from your own arguments — allow me to ^rive you 
into an absurdity^ 

Pheed. With all my heart ; if our father Adam is wrong, 
1 am sure it would be presumptuous in me to be right ; so 
drive me as fast as possible. 

X, You say that A, by doubling its own value, shall com- 
mand a double quantity of B. Where, by A, you do not 
mean some one thing in particular, but generally any assign- 
able thing whatever. Now B is some assignable thing. 
Whatever, therefore, is t.ue of A will be true of B ? 

Phijod. It will. 
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X It will be true therefore of 13 — that, by doubling its 
ovn value, it will command a double quantity of A ? 

Phocd, I cannot deny it. 

X. Let A be your carriage; and let 13 stand for six 
hundred thousands of besoms, which suppose to express 
the value of your carriage in that article at this present 
moment. Five years hence, no matter why, carriages have 
doubled in value ; on which supposition you affirm that in 
exchange for your barouche you will be entitled to receive 
no less than twelve hundred thousands of besoms. 

Phevd. I do ; and a precious bargain I shall have of it ; 
like Moses with his gross of shagreen spectacles. But 
sweep on, if you please; brush me into absiirdily. 

X I will. Because barouches have altered in value, 
that is no reason why besoms should not have altered? 

Pha!d. Certainly ; no reason in the world. 

X Let them have altered ; for Instance, at the cud of the 
five years, lot them have been doubled in value. Now be- 
cause your assertion is this — sinqdy by doulding in value, 13 
sliall command a double quantity of A — it follows inevitably, 
riiaedrus, that besoms, liaving doubled Ihcir value in five 
years, will at the end of that time command a double quantity 
of barouches. The supposition is, that six hundred thousand 
at present command one barouche ; in five years, therefore, 
six hundred thousand will command two barouches? 

Phaid. They will. 

X, Yet at the very same time, it has already appeared ^ 
from your argument that twelve hundred thousand will 
command only one barouche ; ?>., a barouche will at one 
and the same time be worth twelve hundred tliousand 
besoms, and worth only l-4th part of that quantity. Is 
this an absurdity, Phasdrust 

Pheed, It seems such. 
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X And therefore the argnment from which it flows, I 
presume, is false ? 

Phced. Scavenger of bad logic ! I confess that it looke so. 

PUL You confess? So do not I. You die “ soft,’^ 
Phiudrus; give me the cudgels, and I’ll die “game” at 
least. The flaw in your.argiiment, X., is this : you sum- 
moned Plimdrus to invert -his proposition, and then you 
extorted an absurdity from this inversion. But that ab- 
surdity follows only from the particular form of expression 
into which you threw the original proposition. I w'ill 
express the same proposition in other terms, unexception- 
able terms, which shall evade the absurdity. Observe. 
A and B arc at tliis time equal in value; that is, they 
now exchange quantity for quantity. Or, if you prefer 
your flwn ease, L say that one barouche exchanges for six 
hundred thousand bosoms. I clioose, however, to express 
this proposition thus: A (one barouche) and B (six hun- 
dred thousand bosoms) are severally equal in value to 0. 
When, therefore, A doubles its value, 1 say that it shall 
command a double quantity of C. Now mark how 1 will 
express the inverted case. AVhen B doubles its value, [ 
say that it shall command a double quantity of C. But 
these two cases are very reconcilable with each other, A 
may command a double quantity of C at the same time 
that B commands a double quantity of C, without involving 
any absurdity at all. And if so, the disputed doctrine is 
established — that a doubled value implies a doubled com-, 
mand of quantity ; and rcc’procally, that from a doubled 
command of quantity we may infer a doubled value. 

X, A and B, you say, may simultaneously command a 
double quantity of C, in consequence of doubling their 
value ; and this they may do without absurdity. But how 
shall I know €iaL until I know what you cloak under the 
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symbol of C ? For if the same thing shall have happened 
to C, which my argument assumes to have happened to B 
(viz., that its value has altered), then the same demonstra- 
tion will hold; and the very same absurdity will follow 
any attempt to infer the quantity from the value, or tlie 
value from the quantity. 

PhiL Yes, but I have provided against that; for by C I 
mean any assignable thing which has wo/ altered its. own 
value. I assume C to be stationary in value. 

X. Ill that case, Pliilcbus, it is undoubtedly true that nc 
absurdity follows from the iiiv'ersion of the proposition as 
it is expressed by you. But then tlie short answer which 
I return is this : your thesis avoids the absurdity by 
avoiding the entire question in dispute. Your thesis is 
not only not the same as that which we ore now discuss- 
ing; not only diilcrcnt in essence from the ^esis which 
is now disputed ; but moreover it afTirras only what never* 
was disjiuted by any man. No man has ever denied 
that A by doubling its own value will command a double 
quantity of all things which have been stationary in value. 
Of things in that predicament, it is self-evident that A will 
command a double quantity. But the question is, whelhcr 
universally, from doubling its value, A will command a 
double quantity; and inversely, whether universally, from 
the command of a double quantity, it is lawful to infer a 
double value. This is asserted by Adam Smith, and is 
essential to his distinction of nominal and real value ; this 
is peremptorily denied by us. We offer to produce cases 
in which from double value it shall not be lawful to infer 
double quantity. Wo offer to producc.cascs in which from 
double quantity it shall not be lawful to infer double value. 
And thence we argue, that until the value is discovered in 
some other way, it will be impossible to discover whether 
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it be high or low from any consideration of the quantity 
commanded ; and again with respect to the quantity com- 
manded — tli«at, until known in some other way, it shall never 
be known from any consideration of the value commanding. 
This is what we say ; now your “ C” contradicts the con- 
ditions ; “ until the value is discovered in some other way, it 
shall never be learned from the quantity commanded.” But 
in your “C” the value is already discovered; for you 
assume it ; you postulate that C is stationary in value ; and 
hence it is easy indeed to infer that, because A commands 
double quantity of “C,” it shall therefore be of double 
value ; but this infercnco is not obtained from the single 
oonsidcration of double quantity, but from that combined 
with the assumption of unaltered value in C, without which 
assumption you shall never obtain that inference. 

Pheed, The matter is clear beyond what I require ; yet, 
•X., for the satisfaction of my “game” friend Philebus, give 
us a proof or two ex abundantly by applying what you have 
said to cases in Adam Smith or others. 

X In general it is clear that, if the value of A increases 
in a diiiDlicate ratio, yet if the value of B increases in a 
triplicate ratio, so far from commanding a greater quantity 
of B, A shall command a smaller quantity ; and if A con- 
linnally goes on s<|Uariag its former value, yet if B con- 
tinually goes on cubing its former value, then, though A 
will continually augment in value, yet the quantity which 
it will command of B shall be continually less, until at 
length it shall become practically equal to nothing.* 
Hence, therefore, I deduce, 

* The reader niay imagine that there is one exception to this 
case — viz., if the values of A and B were assumed at starting to be 
= 1 ; because in that case the squares, cubes, and all other powers 
alike, would be = 1 ; and thus, under any apparent alteration, the 
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1. That when I am told by Adam Smith that the money 
which I can obtain for my hat expresses only its nominal 
value, but that the labour which I can obtain for it ex- 
presses its real value — reply, that the quantity of labour 
is no more any expression of the real value than the 
quantity of money ; both are equally fallacious expressions, 
because equally equivocal. My hat, it is true, now buys 
me X quantity of labour — and some years ago it bought ^ 
quantity of labour. But tliis no more proves that my hat 
has advanced in real value according to that proportion, 
than a double money price will prove it. For how will 
Adam Smith reply to him who ui^es the double money 
value as an argument of a double real value ? He will say 
— 'No; non valet conseqpentia. Your proof is equivocal; 
for a double quantity of money will as inevitably arise from 
the sinking of money as from the rising of hats. And sup- 
posing money to have sunk to l-4th of its former value, 
in that case a double money value — so far from proving 
hats to have risen in real value — will prove that hats have 
absolutely fallen in real value by one-half ; and they will 
be seen to have done so by comparison with all things 
which have remained stationary ; otherwise they would ob- 
tain not double merely, but four times the quantity of money 
price. This is what Adam Smith will reply in effect. 
Now the very same objection I make- to labour as any test 
of real value. My hat now obtains x labour ; formerly it 
obtained only one-half of x.. Be it so ; but the whole real 
change may be in the labour ; labour may now be at one- 
half its former value ; in which case my hat obtains the 
same real price ; double the quantity of labour being now 

real relations of A and li would always remain the same. But 
this is an impossible and unmeaning case in Political Economy, as 
might easily be shown 
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required to exprcys the same value. Nay, if labour has 
fallen to 1-1 0th of its former value, so far from being 
proved to have risen 100 per cent, in real value by now 
pnrcliasing double quantity of labour, my hat is proved to 
have fallen to l-5tli of its former value ; else, instead of 
buying me only x labour, which is but the double of its 
former value (J), it would buy me 5 a;, or 10 times its 
former value. 

FM. Your objection, then, to the lal^ur price, as any 
belter expression of the real value than the money price, 
would be that it is an equivocal expression, leaving it 
doubtful on which sidd of the equation the disturbance 
had taken place, or whether on both sides. In wdiicli 
objection, as against otliers, you ijiay be right; but yon 
must not urge this against Adam Smith ; because on his 
theory the expression is not equivocal; the disturbance 
can be only on one side of the equation — viz., in your hat. 
For as to the other side (the labour), l/irtl is secured from 
all disturbance by his doctrine that labour is always of the 
same value. AVhon, therefore, your hat wdll purcluvse x 
(plant ity of labour instead of half ,r, the inference is irre- 
sistible that your hat has doubled its value. There lies 
no ajipeal from this ; it cannot be evaded by alleging that 
the labour may have fallen ; for the labour cannot fall. 

X On the Smithian theory it cannot; and therefore 
it is that T make a great distinction between the error of 
Adam Smith and of other later writers. He, though 
wrong, was consistent. T’ at the value of labour is invari- 
able, is a principle so utterly untenable, that many times 
Adam Smith abandoned it liimself implicitly, though not 
explicitly. The demonstration of its variable value indeed 
follows naturally fi*om the laws which govern wages ; and, 
therefore, T will not here anticipate it. Meantime, having 
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once adopted that theory of the unalterable value of labour, 
Adam Smith was in the right to make it the expression of 
real value. But this is not done with the same -consistency 
by Mr Malthus at the very time when he denies the pos- 
sibility of any invariable value. 

r/ilL How so I Mr Maltlnis asserts that there is one 
article of invariable value; what is more, this article is 
labour — the very same as that formerly alleged for such by 
Adam Smith ; and he has written a book to prove it. 

X True, Philcbus, he has done so; and he now holds 
that labour is invariable, supposing that his opinions have 
not altered within the last twelve inontlis. But he was so 
far from liolding Ihis in 1820 (at which lime it was that ho 
chiefly insisted on the distinction between nominal and real 
value), that he was not content with the true argiiinents 
against the possibility of an invariable value, but made nso 
of one, as I shall soon show you, which involves ^^llat the 
metnj)hysicians callawo«-67?5 — or an Idea v/liidi includes con- 
ti-adictory and self-destroying conditions. Omitting, how- 
ever, the inconsistency in the idea of real value, as conceived 
by Mr Malthus, there is this additional error engrafted upon 
the Smitliian clotinition,thatit is extended to “the necessaries 
and conveniences of life” in general, and no longer corifmod 
exclusively to labour. I shall therefore, as another case for 
illustrating and applying the result flf our dispute, 

2. Cite a passage from Mr Maltlius’s “Political Eco- 
nomy*’ (p. 59): — “If we are told that the wages of day- 
labour in a particular country are, at the present time, four- 
pence a-day, or that the revenue of a particular sovereign, 
700 or 800 years ago, was £400,000 a-ycar, these state- 
ments of nominal value convoy no sort of information respect- 
ing the condition of the lower class of people in tlie one case, 
or the resources of the sovereign in the other. Without 
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further knowledi^c on the subject, wo should be quite at a 
loss to say, whether the labourers in the country mentioned 
were starving or living in great plenty; whether the king 
in question might be considered as ha\dng a very inadequate 
revenue, or whether the sum mentioned was so great as to 
be incredible.* It is quite obvious that iu cases of this kind, 
and they are of constant recurrence, the value of wages, in- 
comes, or commodities estimated in t lie precious metals will 
be of little use to us alone. What we want fn-tSer is some 
estimate of a kind which maybe denominated real value in 
exchange, inqilyiug the quantity of the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life which those w^ages, incomes, or com- 
modities will enable the possessor of them to command.” 

In this passage, over and above the radical error about 
real value, there is also apparent that confusion which has 
misled so many writers between valm and wealth; a con- 
fusion which Mr Ricardo first delected and cleared up. 
That we shall not be able to determine, from the more 
money wages, whether the labourers were ‘‘starving or 
living iu great plenty,” is certain; and that we shall be 
able to determine this as soon as wc know the quantity of 
necessaries, &c., which those wages commanded, is equally 
certain ; for, in fact, the one knowledge is identical with 
the other, and but another way of expressing it; we must, 
of course, learn that ^luj labourer lived in })leiity, if we 
should learn that his wages gave him a great deal of bread, 
milk, venison, salt, honey, &c- Ami as there could never 
liavc been any doubt win her wc should learn this from 
what Mr Malthus terms the real value, and that we should 
Mi learn it from what he terms the money value, Mr Mal- 

• ITume very reasonably doubts tlu* possibility of William the Con- 
queror’s revenue being £AQ ,000 a-year, as represented by an ancieul 
lubtorian, and adopted by subsequent writers . — Note of Mr }fallhus. 
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thus may be assured that there never can have been any 
dispute raised on that point. The true dispute is, whether, 
after having learned that the labourer lived in American 
plenty, we shall have at all approximated to the apprecia- 
tion of his wages as to real value; this is the question; and 
it is plain that we shall not. What matters it that his 
wages gave -luni a great deal of corn, until we know whe- 
ther corn bore a high or a low value ? A great deal of corn 
at a higfi value implies wages of a high value ; but a great 
deal of corn at a low value is very consistent with wages 
at a low value. Money wages, it is said, leave us quite in 
the dark as to real value. Doubtless ; nor arc we at all the 
less in the dark for knowing the corn wages, the milk wages, 
the grouse wages, &c. Given the value of corn, /y/tw the value 
of milk, given the value of grouse, we shall know whether 
a great quantity of tliose articles implies a high value, 
or is compatible with a low value in the wages which coin- 
mancled them ; but, vntil that is given, it has been already 
shown that the quantify alone is an equivocal test — being 
equally capable of co-existing with high wages or low wages. 

Phil, Why, then, it passes my comprehension to under- 
stand what test remains of real value, if neither money price 
nor commodity price expresses it. AVhen are wages, for 
example, at a high real value ? 

X, Wages are at a high real vaAue when it requires much 
labour to produce wages ; and at a low real viiluc, when it 
requires little labour to produce wages ; and it is perfectly, 
consistent with the high real value — that the labourer 
should be almost starving ; and perfectly consistent with 
the low real value — that the labourer should be living in 
great ease and comfort. 

Phil, Well, this may be true; but you must allow that 
ft sounds extravagant. 

K 2 
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X. Doubtless it sounds extravagant to him who persists 
in slipping under his notion of value another and hetero- 
geneous notion — viz., that of wealth. But, let it sound as 
it may, all the absurdities (which are neither few iior slight) 
are on tlie other side. These will discover themselves as 
we advance. Meantime, I presume that, in your use, and 
in everybody’s use of the word value, a high value ought 
to purchase a high value, and that it will be very absurd if 
it should not. But, as to purchasing a great (perntity, that 
condition is surely not included in any man’s idea of value. 

PhiL No, certainly; because A is of high value, it does 
not follow that it must purchase a great quantity; that 
must be as various as the nature of the thing with which 
it is compared. But having once assumed any certain 
thing, as B, it docs seem to follow tliat, however small a 
quantity A may purchase of this (which I admit mjiy be 
very small, though the value of A should bo very great), 
yet it does , seem to follow, from everybody’s notion of 
value, that this quantity of 15, however small at first, must 
continually increase, if the value of A bo supposed conti- 
nually to increase. 

X. TJiis may “ seem” to follow; but it has l^een shown 
that it does not follow ; for if A continually double its 
value, yet let B continually triple or quadruple its value, 
and the qiiaiilily of B will be so far from iucrcasiiig, that 
it will finally become evanescent. In short, once for all, 

I tlic formula is tliis : let A coiitiiiiially increase in value, and 
it shall purchase coiilinually more and more in quantity — 
than what ? More than it did ? By no means ; but more 
than it would have done, but for that increase in value. 
A has doubled its value. Docjs it therafore purchase more 
than it did before of B ? No ; perhaps it purchases much 
Jess; suppose only 1-4 th part as much of B as itjlid 
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before ; but still the doubling of A’s value has had its full 
effect; for B, it may happen, has increased in value eight- 
fold; and, but for the doubling of A, it would, instead -of 
l-4th, have bought only l-8th of the former quantity. A 
therefore, by doubling in value, has bought not double in 
quantity of what it bought before, but double in quantity 
of what it w'ould else have bought. 

The remainder of this dialogue related to the distinction 
between “ relative” value, as it is termed, and absolute” 
value ; clearing up tlie true use of that distinction. But 
this being already too long, the amount of it will be given 
hereafter — with a specimen of the errors which have arisen 
from the abuse of tliis distinction. 

DIALOGUE THE FIFTH. 

ON THK IMMEDIATE USES OF THE NEW TlTKOnY OF VALUE. 

X. Tlic great law which governs exchangeable value 
has now been stated and argued. Next, it seems, we must 
ask — what arc its uses ? This is a question which you or 
1 should not be likely to ask ; for witli what colour of pro- 
priety could a doubt be raised about the use of any truth 
in any science? still less, about the use of a leading truth? 
least of all, about the use of the leading truth ? Neverthe- 
less, such a doubt has been raised by Mr Malthus. 

PJi(E(h On what ground or pretence ? 

X, Under a strange misconception of Mr llicardo’s mean- 
ing. Mr Malthus has written a great deal, as you may 
have heard, against Mr Ricardo’s principle of value ; his 
purpose is to prove that it is a false principle ; indepen- 
dently of which, he contends that, even if it were a true 
principle, it would be of little use.* 


1 7de the foot-note to p. 64 of “ The Measure of Value.’ 
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FhcBd. Little use ? in relation to what ? 

X Ay, there lies the inexplicable mistake : of little use 
as a measure of value. Now, this is a mistake for which 
there can be no sort of apology ; for it supposes Mr Ricardo 
to have brought forward his principle of value as a standard 
or measure of value ; whereas Mr Ricardo has repeatedly 
informed his reader that he utterly rejects the possibility 
of any such measure. Thus (at p. 10, edit. 2d), after laying 
down the conditio sine qua non under which any commodity 
could preserve an unvarying value, he goes on to say — 
“ of such a commodity we have no knowledge, and conse- 
quently are unable to fix on any standard of value.” And 
again (at p. 343 of the same edition), after exposing at some 
length the circumstances which disqualify “ any commodity, 
or all commodities together,” from performing the oflice of 
a standard of value, he again states the indiwspensable con- 
dition which must be realised in that commodity which 
should pretend to such an office ; and again he adds imme- 
diately — “ of such a commodity we have no knowledge.” 
But what leaves this mistake still more without excuse is, 
that in the tliird edition of his book Mr Ricardo has added 
an express section (the sixth) to his chaj)tcr on value, hav- 
ing for its direct object to expose the impossibility of any 
true measure of value. Setting aside, indeed, these explicit 
declarations, a few words wdll suffice to show that Mr Ri- 
cardo could not have consistently believed in any standard 
or measure of value. What does a standard mean? 

Phccd. A standard is that which stands still whilst other 
things move, and by this means serves to indicate or mea- 
sure the degree in which those other things have advanced 
or receded. 

X. Doubtless j and a standard of value must itself stand 
etill or be stationary in value. But nothing could possibly 
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be stationary in value upon Mr Ricardo's theory, unless it 
were always produced by the same quantity of labour ; since 
any alteration in the quantity of the producing labour must 
immediately affect the value of the product. Now, what 
is there which can always be obtained by the same quan- 
tity of labour ? Raw materials (for reasons which will ap- 
pear when we consider Rent) are constantly tending to grow 
dearer* by requiring more labour for their production; 


• “ Constantly tending to grow demer:^* — To the novice in Politi- 
cal Rcoiiomj', it will inlallihly snfjpfcst itself that the direct contrary 
is the truth ; since, even in rural industry, though more tardily 
improving its processes than inannfncturing industry, the tendency 
is always in that direction; agriculture, as an art hcnefiting by ex- 
perience, lias never yet been absolutely regressive, though not pro- 
gressive by such striking leaps or sudden discoveries as manufac- 
turing art. But, for all thnt^ it still remains true, as a general 
prinoiiilc, that raw materials won from the soil are constantly 
tending to grow dearer, whilst these same materials, as worked up 
for use by manufacturing skill, are constantly travelling upon an 
opposite path. The reason is, that, in the case of manufacturing 
improvements, no conquest made is ever lost. The course is never 
rctrogi’cssive towards the worst machinery, or towards the more 
circuitous process; once resigned, the inferior method is resigned 
for ever. But in the industry applied to the soil this is otherwise. 
Doubtless the farmer does not, with his eyes ojicn, return to me- 
thods which have cxiieriincutally been shown to be inferior, unless, 
indeed, where want of capital may hav^e forced him to do so ; bur, 
as population expands, he is continually forced into descending 
upon inferior soils; and the product of these inferior soils it is 
which gives the ruling 2^rice for the whole aggregate of jnoducts. Say 
that soils Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, had been hitherto sulHcient tor a nation, 
where the figures express the regular graduation downwards in ’ 
point of fertility ; then, when No. 5 is called for (which, producing 
less by the supposition, costs therefore more upon any given 
quantity), the price upon this last No. 5 regulates the price upon 
all the five soils And thus it happens that, whilst always progres- 
sive, rural industry is nevertheless always travelling towards an 
increased cost. The product of Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, is continually tend- 
ing to he cheaper; but, when the cost of No. 5 (and so on for ever 
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manufactures, from the changes in machinery, which are 
always progressive and never retrograde, arc constantly 
tending to grow cheaper by requiring less ; consequently 
there is nothing which, upon Mr llicardo’s theory, can long 
continue stationary in value. If, therefore, he had i)ro- 
posed any measure of value, he must have forgotten his own 
pj’iiiciple of value. 

Phil, But allow me to ask, if tlniL principle is not pro- 
posed as a measure of value, in what character is it pro- 
posed ? 

A'”. Surely, Philebns, as the ground of value ; whereas a 
measure of value is no more than a criterion or test of value. 
The last is sim[)ly a principium cognoscendi^ whereas the 
other is a principiinn cssmdi, 

Phil, But wherein lies the difference ? 

X, Is it possible that you can ask such a question? A 
thermometer measures the lenii)craturc of the air; that is, 
it furnishes a criterion for ascertaining its varying degrees 
of heat ; ])nt you cannot even imagine that a thermometer 
furnishes any ground of this heat. I wish to know whether 
a (lay’s labour at the time of the English Revolution bore 
the same viiluc as a hundred years after at the time of the 
French Revolution ; and, if not the same value, whether a 
higher or a loircr. For this puri)ose, if 1 believe that 
there is any commodity which is immutable in value, I shall 
naturally compare a day’s labour with that commodity at 
each period. . Some, for instance, have imagined that corn 
is of invariable value ; and, supposing one to adopt so false 


as to the fresh soils required to meet a fn’owlng population) is 
combined with that of the superior soils, the quotient from the 
entire dividend 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, is always tending gradually to a 
higher expression. 
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a notion, we should merely have to inquire what quantity 
of corn a day’s labour would exchange for at each period, 
and we should then have determined the relations of value 
between labour at the two periods. In this case, I should 
have used corneas the measure of the value of labour; but 
J could not rationally mean to say that corn was tho 
ground of tho value of labour ; and, if I said that I made 
use of corn to determine the value of labour, T should em- 
ploy the word “ determine ” in the same sense as when I 
say that the thermometer determines the heat — viz., that 
it ascertains it, or determines it to my knowledge (&s a 
principiitm cognoscendi). But, when Mr Kicardo says that 
the quantify of labour employed on A determines the value 
of A, he must of course be understood to mean that it 
causes A to bo of this value, that it is the ground of its 
value, the piinclpium cssendi of its value just as when, 
being asked w'hat determines a stone to fall downwards 
rather than upwards, I answer that it is the earth’s attrac- 
tion, or the principle of gravitation, meaning that this prin- 
ciple causes it to fall down\vards ; and if, in this case, I say 
that gravitation “ detavnincs” its course downwards, I no 
longer use that word in the sense of ascertain; I do not 
mean that gravitation ascertains it to have descended ; but 
that gravitation has causaiioelg impressed that direction on 
its course ; in other words, I make gravitation the pnnd^ 
piurn essendi of if s descent. 

Pheed, I understand your distinction ; and in which sense 
do you say that Mr Malthus has Uvsed the term Measure of 
Value — in the sense of a ground, or of a criterion? 

X, Til both senses ; he talks of it as “ accounting for'* the 
value of A, in which case it means a ground of value ; and 
as “ estimating ” the value of A, in which case it means a 
criterion of value. I mention these expressions as instances ; 
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but the truth is, that, throughout his essay entitled “ The 
Measure of Value Stated and Illustrated,” and throughout 
his “Political Economy” (but especially in the second 
chapter, entitled “The Nature and Measures of Value”), 
he uniformly confounds the two ideas of a ground and a 
criterion of value under a much greater variety of expres- 
sions than I have time to enumerate. 

Phil. Put, admitting that Mr MeHhus has proceeded on 
the misconception you state, what is the specific injury 
which has thence resulted to Mr Ricardo ? 

X. I am speaking at present of the uses to be derived 
from Mr Ricardo’s princi])lc of value. Now, if it had been 
proposed as a measure of value, we might justly demand 
that it should be “ready and easy of application,” to adopt 
the words of Mr Malthus (“Measure of Value,” p. 54); 
but it is manifestly not so ; for the quantity of labour em- 
ployed in producing A “ could not in many cases ” (as Mr 
Malthus truly objects) “ bo ascertained without consider- 
able difficulty ; ” in most cases, indeed, it could not be as- 
certained at all. A measure of value, however, which can- 
not be practically applied is worthless ; as a measure of 
value, therefore, Mr Ricardo’s law of value is worthless ; 
and if it had been offered as such by its author, the blame 
would have settled on Mr Ricardo ; as it is, it settles on 
Mr Malthus, who has grounded an imaginary triumph on 
his own gross misconception. For Mr Ricardo never 
dreamed of offering a standard or fixed measure of value, 
or of tolerating any pretended measure of that sort, by 
whomsoever offered. 

Thus much I have said for the sake of showing what is 
not the use of Mr Ricardo’s principle in the design of its 
author ; in order that he may be no longer exposed to the 
false criticism of thos^ who are looking for what is not to 
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be found, nor ought to be found* in his work. On quitting 
this part of the subject, I shall just observe that Mr Malthus, 
in common with many others, attaches a most unreasonable 
importance to the discovery of a measure of value. I chal- 
lenge any man to show that the groat interests of Political 
Economy have at all suffered for want of such a measure, 
which at best would end in answering a fe^ questions of 
unprofitable curiosity ; whilst, on the other hand, without 
a knowledge of the ground on which value depends, or with- 
out some approximation to it, Political Economy could 
not exist at all, except as a heap of baseless opinions. 

Pliccd. Now then, having cleared aw'ay the imaginary 
uses of Mr Ricardo’s •principle, let us hear something of 
its real uses. 

X. Tli« most important of these I expressed in the last 
words I uttered : Thctt^ without which a science cannot 
exist, is commensurate in use with the science itself ; being 
the fundamental law, it will testify its own importance in 
the changes which it will impress on all the derivative laws. 
For the main use of Mr Ricardo’s principle, I refer you 
therefore to all Political Economy. Meantime I will notice 
here the immediate services which it has rendered by liberat- 
ing the student from those perplexities which previously 
embarrassed him on his first introduction to the science ; T 
mention two cases by way of specimen. 

* At p. 36 of “The Measure of Value” (in the foot-note), this 
misconception *as to Mr liicardo appears in a still gro-scr shape ; 
for not only does Mr Malthus speak of a “concession” (as he calls 
it) of Mr Hicardo as being “quite fatal” to the notion of a standard 
of value — as though it were an object with Mr Iticardo to establish 
such a standard ; but this standard, moreover, is now represented 
as being gold. And what objection does Mr Malthus make to gold 
as a standard? The Identical objection wdiich Mr Ricardo had 
himself insisted on in that very page of his third edition to which 
Mr Malthus refers. 

L — IV. 
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1 . When it was asked by the student what determined 
the value of all commodities, it was answered that this value 
was chiefly determined by wages. When again it was asked 
what det(‘rniined wages, it was recollected that wages must 
generally be adjusted to the value of the commodities upon 
which they were s])cut ; and the answer was in eflect that 
wages were determined by the value of commodities. And 
thus the mind was entangled in this inextricable circle — 
that the price of commodities was determined by wages, 
and wages determined by the price of commodities. From 
this gross AmXXrjXos (as the logicians call it) or sec-saw we 
are now liberated ; for the Jirst stej), as we are now aware, 
is false: the value of commodilics is not determined by 
wages; since waiges express the value of labour; and it 
has been demonstrated that not the vahie but tlie quantity 
of labour determines the value of its products. 

2. A second cas(», in which Mr llicardo’s law has intro- 
duced a simjflicity into the science which had in vain been 
sought for before, is this : all former economists, in laying 
down the component parts of price, had fancied it impos- 
sible to get rid of what is termed the raw material as one 
of its elements. This impossibility was generally taken 
for granted : but an economist of our times, the late Mr 
Francis Horner, had (in the “Edinburgh Review '") ex- 
pressly set himself to prove it. “ It is not true,” said Mr 
llorncr, “ that the thing purchased in every bargain is 
merely so much labour : the value of the raw material can 
neither be rejected as nothing, lor estimated as a constant 
quantity.” Now this refractory element is at once, and in 
the simplest way possible, exterminated by Mr Ricardo’s 
reformed law of value. Upon the old system, if I had re- 
solved the value of my hat into wages and profits, I should 
immediately have been admonished that I had forgotten 
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one of the elements ; “ wages, profits, and raw material, 
you mean,” it would have been said. Raw material I Well 
but on what separate principle can this raw material be 
valued ? or on what other principle than that on whi(jh the 
hat itself was valued? Like any other product of labour, 
its value is determined by the quantity of labour employed 
in obtaining it ; and the amount of this product is divided 
between wages and profits as in any case of a manufactured 
commodity. The raw material of the hat suppose to be 
beaver; if, then, in order to lake the quantity of beavers 
which arc necessary to furnish materials for a thousand 
hats, four men liave been employed for twenty-five days, 
then it appears that the raw material of a thousand hats 
has cost a hundred days’ labour, which will be of the same 
value in exchange as the product of a hundred days’ labour 
(previously equated and discounted as to its quality) in any 
other direction ; as, for example, if a liuridrcd days’ labour 
would produce two thousand pairs of stockings of a certain 
quality, then it follows that the raw material of ray hat is 
worth two pairs of such stockings. And thus it turns out 
that an element of value (which Mr Horner and thousands of 
others have supposed to be of a distinct nature, and to resist 
all further analysis) gives way before Mr Ricardo’s law, and 
is eliminated ; an admirable simplification, which is equal 
in merit and use to any of the rules whicli have been devised 
from time to time for the resolution of algebraic equations, 
TTerc, tlien, in a hasty shape, I have offered two specimens , 
of the uses which arise from a better law of value ; again 
reminding you, however, that the main use must lie in the 
effect which it will impress on all the other laws of Political 
Economy. And reverting for one moment, before we part, 
to the difficulty of Philebus about the difference between 
this principle- as a j)^'in,dpiu7n cognoscendi or measure, and a 
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principium essendi or determining ground, let rae desire yon 
to consider these two essential marks of distinction: 1. that 
by all respectable economists any true measure of value 
lias been doubled or denied as a possibility: but no man 
can doubt the existence of a ground of value ; 2. that a 
measure is posterior to the value ; for, before a value can 
be measured or estimated, it must exist : but a ground of 
value must be antecedent to the value, like any other cause 
to its circct. 


DIALOGUE THE SIXTH. 

ON THE OBJECTIONS TO THE NEW LAW OF VALUE. 

X, The two most eminent economists* who have*opposed 
the Ricardian doctrines, are Mr Malthus and Colonel Tor- 
rens. In the spring of 1820 Mr Malthus published his 
“ Principles of Political Economy," much of which was an 
attack upon Mr Ricardo; and the entire second chapter of 83 
pages, “On the Xature and Measures of Value,” was onccon- 
linued attempt to overthrow Mr Ricardo’s theory of value, 
"i'hrec years afterwards he published a second attack on the 
same theory in a distinct essay of 81 pages, entitled, “ The 
Measure of Value Stated and Illustrated.” In this latter 
work, amongst other arguments, he has relied upon one in 
j)articular, whi(jh he has chosen to exhibit in the form of a 
table. As it is of the last importance to Political Economy 
that this question should be setLjd, I will shrink from no- 
thing that wears the semblance of an argument ; and I will 
now examine this table ; and will show that the whole of the 

* The reader must continue k remember that this paper was 
'j^ritten in 1824. 
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inferences contained in the seventh, eighth, and ninth co- 
Inmns are foniided on a gross blunder in the fifth and sixtli ; 
every number in which columns is falsely assigned. 


MR MALTUUS’S TABLE ILLUSTRATING THE INVARIABLE VALl E 
OF LABOUR AND ITS RILSULTS. 

(From p. 38 of the “Measure of Value Stated and Illustrated.” 
London: 18:23.) - 

N.B. — ^The sole change which has been made in this reprint i)f 
the original Table, is the assigning of names (^Alpha^ Beta^ t^r.) to 
the several cases for the purpose of easier reference and distinction. 
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10 

11 

Lambda... 

110 

90 

22.2 

8.18 

1.82 

10 

11.1 

12 2 

My 

100 

90 

11. 1 

9 

1 

10 

11.1 

11.1 

Ny 

100 

80 

25 

8 

2 

10 

12.5 

12.5 

Xi 

90 

60 

12.5 

8.88 

1.12 

10 

12.5 

11.25 


* This is an oversight on the part of Mr Malthus, and not an error 
of the press ; for 7.14 would be the value of the IOC quarters on the 
supposition that the entire product of the ten men (viz. 140 quarters) 
went to wages ; but the wages in this case (Delta) being 120 qiiart(*rs, 
the true value on the principle of this table is manifestly 8.33. 
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SECTION I. 

P/ncd, Now, X., you know that I abhor arithmetical cal- 
culations ; besides which, I have no faith in any propositions 
of a political economist which he cannot make out readily 
without all this elaborate machinery of tables and figures. 
Under these circumstances, I put it to you, as a man of 
feeling, whether you ought to inflict upon me tliis alarming 
pile of computations ; which, by your gloomy countenance, 
I sec that you arc meditating. 

X. Stop, recollect yourself : not I it is, remember, that 
impose this elaboralc “table” upon you, but Mr Malthus. 
The yoke is his. I am the man sent by Providence to 
lighten this yoke. Surrender yourself, therefore, to my 
guidance, Phmdrus, and I will lead you over the hill by scf 
easy a road that you shall never know you have been 
climbing. You see that there are nine columns; that^ 1 
suppose, does not pass your skill in arithmetic. Now, 
then, to simplify the matter, begin by dismissing from your 
attention every column but the first and the last ; fancy all 
the rest obliterated. 

Pheed, Most willingly ; it is a heavenly fancy. 

X. Next look into the first column, and tell me what 
you see there. 

PJicEd, I see ‘‘ lots” of 150s and 140s, and other ill- 
looking people of the same description. 

X. Well, these numbers exiiress the products of the same 
labour on land of different qualifies. The quantity of la- 
bour is assumed to be always the same — ^viz., the labour of 
men for a year (or one man for ten years, or twjenty 
toen for half a-year, &c.). The producing labour, I say, is 
'always the same; but the product is constantly varying. 
Thus, in the case Alpha the product is one hundred and 
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fifty quarters ; in the cases Delta and Epsilon, when culti- 
vation has been compelled by increasing population to de- 
scend upo.n inferior land, the product of equal labour is no 
more than one hundred and forty quarters ; and in the case 
Iota it has fallen to one hundred and twenty quarters. 
Now, upon Mr Ricardo’s principle of valuation, I demand 
to know what ought to be the price of these several pro- 
ducts wliich vary so much in quantity. 

Phcpd, Why, since they are all the products of the same 
quantity of labour, they ought all to sell for the same price. 

A". DouIjIIcss; not, however, of necessity for the same 
money price, since money may itself have varied, in which 
case the same money ])ricc would be really a very different 
price ; but for the same price in all things wdiieh have not 
varied in value. The Xi product, therefore, which is only 
ninety quarters, will fetch .the same real price as the Alpha 
or G annna products, which arc one hundred and fifty. But , 
by the way, in saying this, let me caution you against mak- 
ing the false inference that corn is at the same price in the 
case Xi as in the case Alpha or Gamma ; for the inference 
is the very opposite; since, if ninety quarters cost as much 
as one hundred and fifty, then each individual quarter of 
the ninety costs a great deal more. Thus, suppose that 
the Alpha product sold at £4 a-quartcr, the price of the 
whole would be £000. £000, therefore, must be the price 

of Xi, or the ninety quarters; but that is £G : 13 : 4. 
a-quarter. This ought to be a needless caution ; yet I have 
known economists of great name stand much in need of it. 

PJwad. I am sure I stand in need of it, and of all sort of 
assistance, for I am “ ill at these numbers.” But let us go 
on; what you require my assent to, I understand to be this: 
that all the different quantities of corn exi)resBed in the 
first column wdll be of the same value, because they are all 
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alike the product of ten men’s labour. To tliis I dj assent ; 
and what next? Poes anybody deny it? 

X. Yes, Mr Malthus : he asserts that the value wdll not 
be always the same; and the purpose of the ninth column 
is to assign the true values ; which, by looking into that 
column, you may perceive to be constantly varying : the 
value of Alpha, for instance, is twelve and 5-lOths; Ihe 
value of Epsilon is twelve and 7-lOths; of lutn, twelve; and 
of Xi, eleven and 25-lOOlhs. 

Put of what? Twelve and 5-l()ths of what? 

X. Of anything which, though variable, has in fact 
happened to be stationary in value ; or, if you choose, of 
anything which is not variable in value. 

Phad. Not variable ! But there is no sue li thing. 

X. No! Mr Malthus, however, says thci’e is; labour, lie 
asserts, is of unalterable value. 

Phccd. Wliat! does he mean to say then that the labourer 
always obtains the same wages? 

X. Yes, the same real wages; all differenees being only 
apparently in the wages, but really in the commodity in 
which the wages arc paid. Let that commodity be wheat: 
then, if the labourer receives ten quarters of wheat in 1800, 
and nine in 1820, that would imply only that wheat was about 
1 1 per cent, dearer in the latter year. Or let money bo 
that commodity ; then, if the labourer receives this century 
2s., and next century 3s., this simply argues that money 
has fallen in value by 50 per cent. 

Phccd, Why, so it may; and the whole difference in 
wmges may have arisen in that way, and be only apparent. 
But then it may also have arisen from a change in the 
rmi Value of wages ; that i.s, on the llicardian principle, 
In the quantity of labour necessary to produce wages, 
i^d this latter must have been ine nature of the change, 
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if Alpha, Iota, Xi, &c., should be found to purchase more la- 
bour; in which case Mr Ricardo’s doctrine is not disturbed.^ 
for he will say that Iota in 1700 exchanges for 12, and 
Kappa in 1800 for 11, not because Kappa has fallen in 
that proportion (for Kappa, being the product of the same 
labour as Iota, cannot ‘fall below the value of Iota), but 
because the commodity for which they are exchanged 1ms 
visen in that proportion. . 

X. He will; but Mr Mai thus attempts to bar that 
ansv/cr in this case, by alleging that it is impossible for the 
commodity in question (viz., labour) to rise or to fall in 
that or in any other proportion. If then the change can- 
not be in the* labour, it must bo in Alpha, Beta, &c. ; in 
which case Mr 'Ricardo will be overthrown; for they are 
the products of the same quantity of labour, and yet have 
not retained the same value. 

F/iccd. But, to bar Mr Ricardo’s answer, Mr Malthus 
must not allege this merely; he must prove it. 

X. To be sure; and the finst seven columns, of this 
table are designed to prove it. Now then wo have done . 
with the ninth column, and also with the eighth ; for they 
are both mere corollaries from all the rest, and linked 
together under the plain rule of three. Dismiss these alto- 
gether ; and we will now come to the argument. 

SECTION II. 

* The table is now reduced to seven columns, and the 
logic of it is this ; the four Grst columns express the condi- 
tions under which the three following ones are deduced 
as consequences ; and they are to be read thus, taking the 
case Alpha by 'way of example : — Suppose that (by column 
one) the land cultivated is of such a quality that ten 
labourers produce me one hundred and fifty quarters of 
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corn ; and that (by columti two) each labourer recciros 
for his own washes twelve quarters; in which case (by 
column three) the wliolc ten receive one hundred and twenty 
quarters ; and thus (by column four) leave me for my profit 
thirty quarters out of all that they have produced; i, 

25 per cent. TTnder these conditions, I insist (says Mr 
Malthns) that the wages of ten men, as stated in column 
three, let them be produced by little labour or much 
labour, shall never exceed or fall below one inv^ariable 
value expressed in coluniii seven; and acjcordingly, by 
looking down that column, you will perceive one uniform 
valuation of 10. Upon this statement, it is manifest that 
the whole force of the logic turns upon the accuracy with 
which column three is valued in column seven. If that 
valuation bo oorrect, then it follows that under all changes 
ill the quantity of labour which produces them, wages 
never alter in real value; in other wordvS, the value of 
labour is invariable. 

Phtvd, Ihit of course you deny that the valuation is 
correct ? 

X, I do, Pheedrus ; the valuation is wrong, even on Mr . 
Malthus’s or any other man’s principles, in every instance ; 
the value is not truly assigned in a single case of the whole 
fourteen. For how docs Mr Malthus obtain this invari- 
able value of ten? He resolves the value of the wages 
expressed in column three into two parts ; one of which, 
under the name “ lahourf he assigns in column five ; the 
other, under the name ^^profits^' he assigns in column six ; 
and colnmii seven expresses the sum pf these two parts ; 
which are always kept equal to ten by always compensat- 
ing each other’s excesses and defects. Hence, Phmdrus, 
you see that — ^as column sc'^en simply expresses the sum 
of columns five and six — those columns are right, columu 
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Boven cannot be wrong. Consequently it is in columns five 
and six that we are to look for the root of the error ; which 
is indeed a very gross one. 

Phil. Why, now, for instance, take the case Alpha, and 
what is the error you detect in that ? 

X. Simply this — that in column five, instead of 8, the 
true value is 6.4 ; and in column six, instead of 2, the true 
value is 1.6; the sum of which values is not 10 but 8; 
and that is the figure which ^should have stood in column 
seven. 

Phil. How so, X. ? In column five Mr !Malthus under- 
takes to assign the quantity of labour necessary (under 
the conditions of the pnrticular case) to ju’oducc the wages 
expressed in column three, which in this case Alpha are 
one hundred and twenty quarters. Now you cannot deny 
that he has assigned it truly ; for, when ten men produce 
one hundred and fifty (by column one) — lc., each man 
fifteen — it must require eight to produce one hundred and 
twenty ; for one hundred and twenty is eight times fifteen. 
Six men and 4-lOths of a man, the number you w'ould 
substitute, could produce only ninety-six quarters. 

X. Very true, Philebus; eight men arc necessary to 
produce the one hundred and twenty quarters expressed 
in column three. And now answer me : what part of their 
own product will these eight producers deduct for their 
own wages ? 

' Phil. Why (by column two), each man’s wages in this 
Rise arc twelve quarters ; therefore the wages of the eight 
men will be ninety-six quarters. 

* X. And what quantity of labour will be necessary to 
produce these ninety-six quarters ? 

Phil. Each man producing fifteen, it will require six 
men’s labour, and 4-lOths of another man’s labour. 
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X Very well; G.4 of the c’ght are employed in pro- 
ducing the wages of the whole ciglit. Now tell me, Phile- 
bus, what more than their own wages do the whole* eight 
produce? 

Phil. Why, as they produce in all one hundred and 
twenty quarters, and their own deduction is ninety-six, 
it is clear that they produce twenty-four quarters besides 
their own wages. 

X. And lo whom do these twenty-four quarters go? 

P/iiL To their employer, for his profit. 

X. Yes; and it answers the condition expressed in 
column four; for a profit of twenty-four quarters on ninety- 
six is exactly 25 i)or cent. But, to go on — you have 
acknowledged that the ninety-six quarters for wages would 
bo produced by the labour of 6.4 men. Now how much 
labour will be required to produce the remaining twenty- 
four quarters for profits ? 

Phil, Because fifteen quarters require the labour of one man 
(by column one), twenty-four will require the labour of 1.6. 

X. Bight ; and thus, Pliilobus, you have acknowledged 
all 1 wish. The object of Mr Malthus is to ascertain the 
cost in labour of producing ten men’s wages (or one 
hundred and twenty quarters) under the conditions of this 
case Alpha. The cost resolves itself, even on Malthus’s 
j)rinciplcs, into so much wages to the labourers, and so 
much profit to their employer. Now you or I will under- 
take to furnish Mr Malthus the one hundred and twenty 
quarters, not (as he says) at a c.yst of ten men’s labour (foT 
at that cost we could produce him one hundred and fifty 
quarters by column one), but at a cost of eight. For six 
men and 4-lOths will produce the whole wages of the 
eight producers; and one nan and 6-lOths will produce 
our profit of 25 per cent. 
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Phced, The mistake, then, of Mr Miilthus, if 1 understand 
it, is egregious; in column hrc ho estimates the labour 
necessary to produce the entire one hundred and twenty 
quarters — ^which, he says, is the labour of eight men ; and 
so it is, if he means by labour what produces both wages 
and profits; otherwise not. Of necessity, therefore, ho has 
assigned the value both of wages and profits in column 
five. Yet in column six he gravely proceeds to estimate 
profits a second time. 

X. Yes ; and, what is still worse, in estimating these 
profits a second tim*^ over, ho estimates them on the 
whole one hundred and twenty; ?.<?., he allows for a second 
profit of thirty quarters ; else it could not cost two men’s 
labour (as by his valuation it does) ; for each man in the 
case A Ipha produces fifteen quarters. Now thirty quarters 
added to one hundred and twenty, are one hundred and 
fifty. ]5ut this is the product of ten men, and not the wages 
of ten men ; which is the amount oiFered for valuation in 
column three, and which is all that column seven professes 
to have valued. 

SECTION HI. 

Ph(vd. I am satisfied, X. But riiilcbus seems perplexed. 
Make all clear, therefore, by demonstrating the same result 
in some other way. With your adroitness, it can cost 
you no trouble to treat us with a little display of dialec- 
tical skirmishing. Show us a specimen of manoeuvring; 
enfilade him ; take liim in front gnd rear ; and do it rapidly, 
and with a light-horseman’s elegance. 

X, If you wish for variations, it is easy to give them. 
In the fii’st argument, what I depended on was this — 
that the valuation was inaccurate. Now, then, secmdly^ 
suppose the valuation to be accurate, in this case we must 
still disallow it to Mr Malthus ; for in columns five and six 
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he values by the quantity of producing labour ; but that 
is the Ricardian principle of valuation, which is the very 
principle tliat he writes to overthrow. 

PJiced, This may seem a good quoad hominem argument. 
Yet surely any man may use the principle of his antagonist 
in order to extort a particular result from it? 

X. He may ; but in that case will the result be true, or 
will it not be true? 

Pficed, If he denies the pi’inciple, he is bound ^o think the 
result vot true ; and he uses it as a roductio ad absurdum. 

X. Rigid ; blit now in this case Mr Malthus presents the 
result as a truth. 

P/nL Yes, X.; but observe, the result is the direct con- 
tradiction of Mr Ricardo’s result. The quantities of column 
first vary in value by column the last ; but the result, in 
Mr Ricardo’s hands, is — that tliey do 9iot vary in value. 

X, Still, if in Mr Malthus’s hands the princijde is made to 
yield a truth, then at any rate the j)rinciple is itself true ; 
and nil that will be proved against ]\Er Ricardo is, that he 
ni)plicd a sound principle unskilfully. Rut Mr Malthus 
writes a book to prove that the principle is not sound. 

P/iccd. Yes, and to substitute another. 

X. True ; which other, I go on t/tinflf/ to say, is actually 
employed in this table. On which account it is fair to say 
that Mr Malthus is a third time refuted. For, if two in- 
consistent principles of valuation be employed, then the 
table will be vicious because heteronymous. 

PhiL Negatur minor. 

X. I prove the minor (viz., that two inconsistent princi- 
ples are employed) by column the ninth ; and thence also 
I deduce ^fourth and a fifth refutation of the table. 

Pheed. Euge / Now this is a pleasant skirmishing. 

X. For in column the la>t, I say that the principle of 
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raluation employed is differcDt from that employed io 
columns five and six. Upon which I offer you this dilemma ; 
it is — or it is not ; choose. 

PhiL Suppose I say, it is ? 

X, lu that case, the result of this table is a case of 
idisni per idem ; a pure ehildisli tautology. . 

PhiL Suppose 1 say, it is not ? 

X, In that case, the result of this table is false. 

.PhiL Demonstrate. 

X. 1 say that the principle of valuation eraplbyed in 
column nine is, not the quantity of producing labour, but 
the quantity of labour commanded. Now, if it is, then 
the result is childish tautology, as l)ciiig‘ identical with the 
premises. For it is already introduced into the premises ns 
one of the conditions of the case Alpha (viz., iiilo column 
two), that twelve quarters of corn shall command the 
labour of one man; which being premised, it is a mere 
variety of expression for the very same fact to tell us 
in column nine, that the one hundred and fifty quarters 
of column the first shall conunaiid twelve men and 5-lOths 
of a man ; for one hundred and forty-four, being twelve 
times twelve, will of course command twelve men, and the 
remainder of six quarters will of course command the half 
of a man. And it is most idle to employ the elaborate 
machinery of nine columns to deduce, as a learned result, 
what you have already put into the premises, and postu- 
lated amongst the conditions. 

Phccd. This will therefore destroy Mr Malthus’s theory 
a fourth time. 

X. Then, on the other hand, if the principle of valuation 
employed in column nine is the same as that employed in 
columns five and six, this principle must be the quantity of 
producing labour, and not the quantity of labour com- 
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maiided. But in that case the result will be false. For 
column nine values column the first. Now, if the one 
hundred and fifty quarters of ease Alpha are truly valued in 
column first, then they are falsely valued in column the 
last ; and, if truly valued in column the last, then falsely 
valued in column the first. For by column the last the 
ojie hundred and fifty quarters are produced by the labour 
of twelve and a-half men ; but it is the very condition of 
column the first, that the one hundred and fifty quarters 
are produced by ten men. 

Plujcd, {Laughing,) This is too hot to last. Here we 
have a fifth refutation. Can’t you give us a sixth, X. ? , 

X If you please. Supposing Mr Malthus’s theory to 
be good, it shall bo impossible for anything whatsoever 
at any time to vary in value. For how shall it vary? 
Because the quantity of producing labour varies ? But that 
is the very principle which be is writing to overthrow. 
Shall it vary, then, because the value of the producing labour 
varies ? But that is impossible on the system of Mr Mal- 
thus ; for, according to this system, the value of labour is 
invariable. 

Phil. Stop, IVe thought of a dodge. The thing shall 
vary, because the quantity of labour commanded shall vary. 

X. But how shall that vary ? A can never command a 
greater quantity of labour, or of anything which is pre- 
sumed to be of invariable value, until A itself be of a 
higher value. To command an altered quantity of labour, 
which {on any theory) mupt be the cmsequence of altered 
value, can never be the cause of altered value. No altera- 
tions of labour, therefore, whether as to quantity or value, 
shall ever account for the altered value of A ; for, accord- 
ing to Mr Malthus, they are either insufficient on the one 
hand, or impossible on the other. 
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Phil. Grant this, yet value may still vary ; for suppose 
labour to be invariable, still profits may vary. 

X. So that, if A rise, it will irresistibly argue profits 
to have risen? 

Phil. It will ; because no other element can have risen. 

X. But now column eight assigns the value of a uniform 
quantity of corn — viz., one hundred quarters. In c«se 
Alpha, one hundred quarters are worth 8.33. What are 
one hundred quarters worth in the case Iota ? 

Phil. They are worth 10. 

X. And tluit is clearly more. Now, if A liave risen, by 
your own admission I am entitled to infer that profits have 
risen : but what are profits in the case lota V 

Phil. By column four, they are 20 per cent. 

X. And what in the case Alpha ? 

Phil. By column four, 25 per cent. 

A", 'riien profits have fallen in the case Iota ; but, because 
A has risen in case Iota from 8.33 to 10, it is an irresis- 
tible inference on your theory that profits ought to have 
risen. 

PJund. {Laughing.) Philebus, this is sharp practice ; go 
on, X., and skirmish with him a little more in this voltigcur 
style. 

N.B. — This little paper wears a fratrinentary appearance ; for the 
explanation of which the reader is referred to the Preface. 
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Few i)eople need to be told, that associations exist up 
and down Ohristeiidoin, having the ambitious object of 
abolishing war. Some go so far as to believe lhat this 
evil of war, so ancient, so ubiquitous, and apparently 
BO inalienable from man’s position upon earth, is .already 
doomed ; that not the private associations only, but the 
prevailing voice of races the most civilised, is tending to 
confederation against it; that sentence of exlorinination 
has virtually gone forth ; and that all, which remains, is 
gradually to execute the sentence. Conscientiously, I 
find myself unable to join in these views. Of all romances, 
this seems to me the most rora.antic. Consequently, when 
asked to become a member of any such association, *! have 
always thought it most respectful, because most sincere, to 
decline. Yet, as it is painful to refuse all marks of sym- 
pathy with persons whose motives one honours, I design at 
my death to bequeath h.alf-a-crown as the foundatioii-stoue 
of a fund for extinguishing war ; the said half-crown to be 
improved in all time coming for the benefit of the aforesaid 
fund, under the trusteeship of Europe, Asia, and America, 
but not of Africa. I really dare not trust Africa with 
money, so little is she able as yet to take care of herself. 
'This half-crown (a fund that will overshadow the earth 
before it comes to be wanted, under the provisions of my 



will) is to be improved at any interest whatever — no mat- 
ter what; for the vast period of the accumulations will 
easily aompensate any tardiness of advance, long before 
the time comes for its commencing payment ; a point 
which will be readily understood by any gentleman that 
hopes to draw upon the fund, when he has read the follow- 
ing explanation. 

There is in Ceylon a granite cipjws^ or monumental pil- 
lar, of immemorial antiquity: and to this pillar a remark- 
able legend is attached. The pillar measures six feet by 
six — ?>., thirty-six square feet — on the flat quadrangular 
ta])lot of its upper horizontal surface; and in height the 
pillar measures several riyanm (which are Ceylonese cubits 
of eighteen inches each) ; but of these cubits, there arc 
either eight or twelve; excuse me for having forgotten 
which. At first, perhaps, you will be angry — viz., when 
you hear that this simple ditference of four cubits, or six 
feet, measures a difference for your expectations, whether 
you count those expectations in kicks or halfpence, that 
absolutely strikes horror into arithmetic. The singularity 
of the case is, that the very solemnity of the legend, and 
the immeasurability of time, depend upon the cubical con- 
tents of the nioiiumcnt, so tliat a loss of one granite chip 
is a loss of a frightful infinity ; yet, again, for that very 
reason, the loss of all but a chip, leaves beliiiid a time-fund 
so appallingly inexlnfustible, that everybody becomes care- 
less about the four cubits. Enough is as good as a feast. 
Two bottomless abysses take as much time for the diver as’ 
ten ; and five eternities are as frightful to look down as 
four-and-twenty. In the Ceylon legend all turns upon 
the inexhaustible series of ages which this pillar guaran- 
tees. But, as one inexhaustible is quite enough for one 
race of men, and you are sure of more by ineffable excesfl 
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than you can use in any consumption of your own, naturally 
you become generous ; “ and betw'ecn friends,” you say, in 
accepting my apologies for the doubtful error as to the 
four cubits, “what signifies an infinity more or less?” 

For the Ceylonese legend is this, that once, and only 
once, in every hundred years, an angel visits the granite 
[)illar. This angel is dressed in a robe of white muslin, 
muslin of that kind which the Romans called aura textilis — 
woven, as might seem, from zephyrs or from pulses of the 
9ir, such in its transparency, such in its gossamer lightness. 
Does the angel touch the pillar with his foot? Oh, no! 
Even that would be something, but even that is not allowed, 
in his soundless flight across it, he sutfers the hem of his 
impalpable robe to sweep the surface as dreamily as a 
moonbeam. So much and no more of pollution he* en- 
dures from contact with earthly objects. The lowest ex- 
tremity of his dress, but with the delicacy of light, grazes 
the granite surface. And that is all the attrition which the 
sacred granite receives in the course of any one century ; 
and this is all the progress which we, poor children of 
earth, in any one century make towards the exhaustion of 
our prison-period. Rut, argues the subtle legend, even 
that attrition, when weighed in metaphysical scales, ciinnot 
be denied its value; it has detached from the pillar an 
atom of granite dust, the ratio of which atom to a grain 
avoirdupois, if expressed as a fractiofl of unity, would by 
its denominator stretch from the Accountant-Geiierars 
•office in London to the Milky Way. Now, the total mass 
of the granite represents, on this scheme of payment, the 
total arrearage of man's race, as debtors to Father Time 
and earthly corruption ; all this intolerable score, chalked 
up to our debit, we by ourselves and our posterity have 
to rub off, before the graclte will be rubbed away by the 
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muBlin robe of tlie proud flying angel, before time will be 
at an end, and the burden of flesh accomplished. Some 
sceptics in Ceylon offer bets upon the granite against the 
muslin ; conceiving that the attrition of the second by the 
first will far outrun the inverse attrition. J5ut, at any rate, 
the muslin, being worn by nn angel, Avill never need w^asliing; 
which, dn oriental lands, is the capital mode of attrition — 
human or angelic. And tlie local estimate may therefore be 
taken as correct, which expresses in terms that will astonish 
Baron Kothschild, what is the progress in liquidation whicli 
we make for each particular century. A billion of cen- 
turies pays off a quantity that is barely visible umlor a 
powerful lens. Despair seizes a man in contemplating a 
single covpon^ no bigger than a visiting card, of such a 
stock as this; and behold w^e have to keep on paying 
away until the total granite is reduced to a level with a 
grain of mustard-seed. But, wdien that is accomplished, 
our last general ion of descendants m\\ be entitled to leave 
at Master Time’s door a P. P. C. card, upon seeing which, 
the meagre shadow is bound to give a receipt in full for all 
debts and arrears. Perhaps the reader and I know of debts 
on both sides the Atlantic, that have no greater prospect 
of being i)aid off much before this in Ceylon. 

Naturally, to match this order of debts, moving off sf> 
slowly, there are fui^s that accnmnhite as slowly. 
own funded half-crown is an illustration. The half-crown 
will travel in the inverse order of the granite pillar. The 
pillar and the half-crown move npon opposite tacks ; and 
there is a point of time (which it is for Algebra to investi- 
gate) when they will cross each other in the exact moment 
of their punctual decussation, as you see it expressed in a 
St Andrew’s Cross, or letter X. From this half-way point 
of intersection, my aspiring half-crown will tend gradually 



towards the fixod stars, so that perhaps it might be right 
to make the man iii the moon trustee for that part of the 
accumulations which rises above the optics of sublunary 
bankers ; whilst the Ceylon pillar will constantly unweave 
its own granite texture, and dwindle earthwards. It is 
probable that each process will have reached its consum- 
mation about the same time. What is to be done with 
the mustard-seed, Ceylon has forgotten to say. But what 
is to be done with the half-crown and its surplus, nobody 
can doubt after reading my last will and testament. After 
reciting a few inc.onsidcrabic legacies to the three conti- 
licnts, and to the man in the moon, for any trouble they 
may have had in managing the hyperbolical accumulations, 
I go on to observe, that, when war is proved to have taken 
itself olf for ever, “ and no mistake” (because I foresee many 
false iilanns of a perpetual i)eace), a variety of iiiconvenienees 
will arise to all branches of the United Service, not except- 
ing even the Horse Marines. Clearly there can be no 
more half-pay. rcnsioris are at an end for “ good service,*' 
or fetch little more than Spanish and Greek bonds. 
Allowances for wounds cannot be thought of, when all 
wounds shall have ceased except those from female eyes — 
for which the Horse Guards is too little advanced in civi- 
lisation to make much allowance. Bargains there will be 
no more amongst auctions of ol^ government stores. 
Birmingham will be ruined, or so much of Birmingham as 
depended upon rifles. And the great Scotch works on the 
river Carron will bo ruined for want of beef-steaks, so far 
as Carron depended for beef upon carrouadcs. Other 
arrears of evil will stretch out endlessly ^}ftcr the extinction 
of war, and would tend to general bankruptcy, were they 
hot all charged upon the interminable sinking-fund of my 
half crown. 
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Upon this fund it is (a fund able to meet anything by 
the time it is wanted) that I charge once and for ever the 
general relief of all debts, deficiencies, or burdens incident 
to the final extinction of war. I charge the fund witli a 
perpetual allowance of half-pay to all the armies of earth ; 
or indeed, whilst my hand is in, I charge it with///// pay. 
And I strictly enjoin upon my trustees and executors, but 
especially upon the man in the moon, if his unsocial life 
has left him one spark of gentlemanly feeling, that he and 
they shall construe all claims liberally ; nay, with that riot- 
ous liberality which is safe and becoming, when applied to 
a fund so inexhaustible. Yes, reader, my fund will be in- 
exhaustible, seeing that it cannot cease growing so long 
as war continues to exist. Of necessity, therefore, the in- 
exhaustibility of my provisional fund is concurrent with 
that of the granite iiillar in Ceylon. 

Yet why, or on wdiat principle? It is because I see a 
twofold necessity for w^ar : — 1st, a physical necessity arising 
out of man’s nature w'hcn combined with man’s situation ; 
2dly, a moral necessity connected witli benefits of compen- 
sation, such as continually lurk in evils acknowdedged to 
be such — a necessity under wdiich it becomes lawful to say. 
that war ovght to exist, as a balance to opposite tendencies 
of a still more evil character. W ur is the mother of wrong 
and spoliation ; granted ; but, like other scourges in tlie 
divine economy, war purifies and redeems itself when viewed 
as a counterforce to greater evils that (^ould not otherwise • 
be intercepted or redressed. In tw o different meanings 
we say that a thing is necessary: either in that case wdiere 
it is inexorably forced on by some sad overruling principle 
which it is vain to fight against; or, 2dly, in that case 
where an instrument of sorrow^ful consequences to man, that 
separately would have been hateful, passes mysteriously 



into an object of toleration, of hope, or even of prayer, as 
a counter- venom to the taint of some more mortal poison. 
Poverty, for instance, stands in both categories of this two- 
fold necessity. As a growth of physical necessity, it forms 
part of tlic primal curse ; and the Scriptures warn us that 
it will never cease out of the land. But, by the grandeur 
of maii\s nature, it is disarmed of its sting ; and acting as 
a moral coercion upon tlie human will, it extorts innumer- 
able graces of patience, of heroic resistance, of heaven-born 
energy, that would else have languished. AVar stands, or 
seems to stand, ui)on the same double basis of necessity ; a 
primary necessity that belongs to our human degradations, 
a secondary one that towers by moans of its moral relations 
into the region of our impassioned grandeurs. The two 
propositions on which 1 lake my stand are these ; 1st, that 
there are nowhere latent in society any powers by Avhich it 
can effectually operate on war for its extermination. The 
machinery is not there. The game is not within the com- 
pass of the cards. 2dly, that this defect of power is — not 
a curse, but on the whole a blessing from century to century, 
if it is an inconvenience from year to year. The Abolition 
Committees, it is to be feared, will be very angry at both 
propositions. Yet, gentlemen, hear me — strike, but hoar 
me. That’s a sort of plagiarism from Thcmistocles. But 
never mind. I have as good a right to the words, until 
translated back into Greek, as that most classical of yellow 
admirals. I protest thal I should have used these words 
even if Themistocles had abs'^onded into Scythia in his boy- 
hood. “ Pereaut gut ante nos nostra dixet'antV^ 

The first proposition is, that war cannot be abolished ; 
the second, and more offensive — ^that war ought not to be 
abolished. First, .therefore, concerning the first. How 
came it into any man’s lieart, first of all, to conceive so 
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oadacious an idea as that of a conspiracy against war? 
Whence could he draw any vapour of hope to sustain Lis 
preliminary steps? And, in framing his plot, which way 
did he set his face to look out for accomplices? Revolving 
this question in times past, I came to the conclusion — ^that 
perhaps this colossal project of a war against war, had been 
first put ill motion under a misconception (natural enough, 
and countenanced by books) as to the true historical origin 
of wars in many notorious instances. If these had arisen 
on trivial impulses, a trivial resistance might have inter- 
cepted them. The one mistake might authorise the other. 
If a man has once persuaded himself that long, costly, and 
bloody wars had arisen upon a point of ceremony, upon a 
personal pique, upon a haskty word, upon some explosion of 
momentary caprice, it is a natural inference that strength 
of national will, and public combinations for resistance, 
might prove redundantly effective when pointed against per- 
sonal and casual authors of war, so weak, and so flexible to 
any stern counter-volition as those must be presumed, whose 
w'ars had argued so much of vicious levity. The inference 
is unexceptionable: it is the premises that are unsound. 
Anecdotes of war as having emanated from a lady’s tea- 
table or toilet, would authorise such inference as to the 
facilities of controlling them. But the anecdotes themselves 
arc, false, or false substantially. All anecdotes, I fear, are 
false. I am sorry to say so ; but iny duty to the reader 
extorts from me the disagreeable confession, as upon a 
matter specially investigated by myself, that all dealers in * 
anecdotes are tainted with mendacity. Barer than the 
phoenix is that virtuous man (a monster he is — nay, he is 
an impossible man) who will consent to lose a prosperous 
anecdote on the consideration that it happens to be a lie. 
All history, therefore, being built partly, and some of it 

M — IV. 
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altogether, upon arioodotage, must he a tissue of falsehoods. 
Such, for tlie most part, is the history of Suetonius, who 
may be esteemed the father of anecdotage; and being such, 
he (and not Herodotus) should have been honoured with 
the title. Father of Lies, Such is the Augustan History, 
which is the ma,in rclicpie of the Homan empire ; such is 
the vast series of Frcneli Memoirs, now stretching through 
more than three entire centuries. Il'niversally, it may be 
received as a rule, tliat, when an anecdote involves a sting- 
ing repartee*, or (;(»llision of ideas, fancifully and brilliantly 
related to each other by resemblance or contrast, then you 
may challenge it as false. One illustration of wliich is, 
that pretty nearly every memorable j^^'opos^ or pointed re- 
partee, or striking 7not, circulating at this moment in Paris 
or Jjondoii, as the undoubted property of Talleyrand (that 
eminent knave), was ascribed in the year 1814-15, at the 
Congress of Vienna, to the Prince de Lignc ; about fifty 
years earlier, many of the same mots were ascribed to that 
same Prince de T«igno, then a young man; twenty or thirty 
years earlier still, they had been ascribed to Voltaire, and 
so on, regressivcly, to many other Avits (knaves or not) ; 
until, at length, if you persist in backing far enough, you 
find yourself amongst Pagans, with the very same repartee, 
Ac., doing duty in pretty good Greek;* sometimes, for 


* Tins is literally true, more frequently than would be siij)I)oscm 1, 
For instance, ii jest often ascribed to Voltaire, and.of late pointedly 
rcclniined for him by Lord lirougbam, as being one that he (Lord 
15.) couhl swear to for his, so eUarncteristic seemed the impression 
of Voltaire’s mind upon the tournure of the sarcasm, unhappily for 
this waste of sagacity, may he found recorded by Fabriciiis in the 
“Bibliotheca Gucca,” as the jest of a Greek who has been dead 
for about seventeen centuries. The man certainly did utter the 
jest, and 1750 years ago. But who it was that he stole it from, 
another question. To 11 appearance, and according to Lord 
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instance, in TTieroclcs, sometimes in J)ioa:enes Tjaortins, in 
Plutarnii, or in Atlienmus. Now the thine*, claimed by so 
many people, could not belong to all of them ; nil of thorn, 
you know, could not be the inventors. Logic and common 
sense unite in showing us that it must have belonged to 
the moderns, who had clearly been hustled and robbed by 
the ancients, so much more likely to commit a robbery than 
Christians, these ancients being all Gentiles — Pagans — 
ITeatlieii dogs. What do I infer from this ? Why, that, 
upon anif solution of the case, hardly one worthy saying can 
1)0 mentioned, hardly one jest, pun, or sarcasm, which has 
not been the occasion and subject of many falsehoods — as 
having been au-- (and mot-) dacioitsly transferred from ge- 
neration to generation, sworn to in every age as this man's 


TJroiiglirtm’s opinion, the party robhed inust have been M, dc Vol- 
taire. I notice the case, however, of tlic Greek thefts and fraurls 
connnitted u])on so many of our execdlent wits belonging to the 
eiglitccnth or nine-teenth centuries, chiefly with a view to M. dc 
Talleyrand, that rather middling bishop, but very eminent knave. 
He also lias been extensively robbed by the Greeks of the second 
and tliinl centuries. Ilow else can yon account for so many of bis 
sayings being found amongst thur pages? — a thing you may as- 
certain in a moment, at any police office, hy having the Greeks 
searched, for surely you would never think of searching a bishop. 
Most of the Talleyrand jewels wdll be found concealed amongst the 
goods of these unprincipled Greeks. But one, and the most famous 
in the nholo jewel-case, sorry am I to confess, was nearly stolen 
from the bishop, not by any Greek, but by an English writer, viz., 
Goldsmith’, who must have been dying about the time that the 
Right Reverend French knave had the goodness to be born. That * 
famous inot about language, as a gift made to man for the purpose 
of concealinfj his thoughts, is lurking in Goldsmith’s essays. Think 
of that! Alrea<ly, in his childhood, Avhilst the bihliop was yet in 
petticoats, and almost as soon as ho had begun to enrse and to 
swear plainly in French, an Irish vagabond had attempted to swindle 
him out of that famous witticism which has since been os good os 
a life-annuity to the venerable knave's literary fame. 
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property, or that man’s, by people that must have known 
they were lying, until you retire from the investigation 
with a conviction, that under any system of chronology, 
tlie science of lying is the only one that has never drooped. 
Date from Anno Domini^ or from the Julian era, patronise 
Olympiads, or patronise (as I do, from misanthropy, be- 
cause nobody else will) the era of Nabonassar — no matter, 
upon every road, thicker than milestones, you see records of 
human mendacity, or (which is much worse, in my opinion) 
of human sympathy with other people’s mendacity. 

This digression, now, on anecdotes,* is what the learned 
call an eorcursus, and, I am afraid, too long by half ; not 
strictly in proportion. But don’t mind that I’ll make it 
all right, by being too short upon something else, at the 
no;i:t opportunity ; and then nobody can complain. Mean- 
time (I argue) that as all brilliant or epigrammatic anec- 
dotes arc probably false, more especially such are all those 
anec^dotes which, for the sake of raising wonderment, trace 
great wars to trivial domestic brawls. For instance, we 
have a French anecdote, from the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, which ascribes one bloody war to the acci- 
dent of a little “ miff ” arising between the king and his 
minister upon some such trifle as the situation of a i)alacc 


* The word “ anecdotes ” first, I believe, came into currency 
about the middle of the l^ixth century, from the use made of it by 
l*rocopius. Literalh/, it indicated nothing that could interest cither 
public malice or public favour; it promised only unpublished notices 
of the Emperor Justinian, his wife Theodora, Narscs, Belisarius, &c. 
But why had they been unpublished ? Simply because scandalous 
and dcfamatoiy ; and hence, from the interest which invested the 
ease of an imperial court so remarkable, this oblique, secondary, 
and purely accidental modification df the word came to influence 
its general acceptation. So arose the word; but the thing arose with 
Suetonios, that dear, excellent, and hard-working “father of lies.” 
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window. Again, from the early part of the eighteenth 
centnry, wo liave an English anecdote, ascribing coiisc' 
quences no less bloody to a sudden fend between two ladies, 
tracing itself up to a pair of gloves ; so that, in effect, th(i 
war and the gloves form the two poles of the transaction. 
Harlequin throws a pair of Limerick gloves into a corii- 
mill ; and the spectator is astonished to see the gloves im- 
mediately issuing from the hopper, well ground into seven 
armies of fifty thousand men each, with parks of artillery 
to correspond. In these two anecdotes, we recognise at 
once the able and mendacious artist arranging his mate- 
rials with a pious regard to theatrical effect. The story, 
for example, of the French minister Loiivois, and the adroit- 
ness with which he fastened upon great foreign potentates, 
in the shape of war, that irritability of temper in his rojgil 
master which threatened to consume himself ; the diploma- 
tic address with which he transmuted suddenly the task of 
skirmishing daily in council with his own sovereign, into 
that far jollier mode of disputation where one replies to all 
objections of the very keenest logician, either with round- 
shot or with grape ; here is an anecdote, which (for my 
own part) I am inclined to view as pure gasconade. But 
suppose the story true, still it may happen that a better 
valuation of it may disturb the whole edifice of logical in- 
ferences by which it seemed to favour the speculations of 
the war abolitionists. Such a talc, or the English tale of 
the gloves, being supposed true, it would seem to follow, 
that war and the purposes of war were phenomena t)f 
chance growth, not attached to any instinct so ancient, or 
so grooved into the dark necessities of our nature, as we 
had all taken for granted# Usually, we rank war with 
hunger, with cold, with sorrow, with death, afflictions of 
oar human state that spring up as inevitably without sepa- 
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rate culture, and in defiance of all hostile culture*; as ver- 
dure, as weeds, and as flowers that oversi)read in si)ring- 
tinie a fertile soil without needing to be sown or watered 
— awful is the necessity, as it seems, of all such afiliciious. 
Yet, again, if (as these anecdotes imply) war could by pos- 
sibility depend frecpiently on accidents of personal tempera- 
ment, on irritability in a sensual ting, wounded sensibilities 
of pride between two sensitive ladies, there in a moment 
shone forth a light of hope upon the crusade against w ar. 
If personal accidents, and accidents so trivial, cuuld, to any 
serious extent, be amongst the causes of war, then it would 
become a hopeful duty to preconcert personal combinalions 
that should take an opposite direction. If casual c*aus(‘s 
could be supposed chiefly to have promoted w ar, how easy 
for a nation to arrange permanent and determinate causes 
against it! The logic of these anecdotes sconied to argue 
that the fountains of war were left to the government of 
chance and the windiest of levities ; that war w^as not in 
reality roused into activity by the evil that resides in the 
human will, but, on the contrary, by the simple defect of 
any will energetic enough to face and control them. Mul- 
titudes of evils exist in our social system, merely because* 
no steadiness of atteniion, nor action of combined will, has 
been converged upon them. War, by tho silent evidence 
of these anecdotes, seemed to lie amongst that class of 
evils. A new era might be cxj^cctcd to commence from the 
moment when tho true sources of the evil were detected ; 
and the evil Avould be half conquered from the moment that 
it should be traced to a trivial or a personal origin. 

All this was plausible, but false. The anecdotes, and all 
similar anecdotes, might tell l^e truth, but not the whole 
truth. The logical vice in them was, that they confounded 
an occasion with a cau^ \ The king’s ill temper, for in- 
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Stance, acting tlu’ougli the levity and impatience of the 
minister, might be tlie cmmi occasiomdk of the war, but not 
its true causa ejficiens. What was? Where do the true 
and ultimate causes of war, as distinguished from its 
proximate excitements, find their lodgment and abiding 
ground ? They lie in the system of national competitions ; 
in the common political system to which all individual 
nations are unavoidably parties ; in the system of public* 
forces distributed amongst a number of rival nations, witli 
no internal principle for adjusting the equilibrium of these 
forces, and no Council of Amphictions for deciding disputes. 
Here lies the matrix of war — viz., in a sysicm of interests 
that are dangerously the same, and therefore the parents 
of livalships too keen ; that arc dangerously different, and 
therefore the parents of alienation loo wide. All war is 
an instiiictivc nisus for redressing the errors of ecpiilibriiim 
in the relative position of nations amongst nalions. Every 
nation’s duty, first, midst, and last, is to itself. No nation 
can be safe from conliaual losses of ground, but by conti- 
nual jealousies, walQhings, and ambitious strivings to mend 
its own posiliou. Civilities and high bred courtesies pass 
and ought to pass between nations; that is the graceful 
drai)cry which shrouds their natural, fierce, and liger-like 
relations to each other. But tlic glaring eyes, which ex- 
press this deep and inalienable ferocity, look out at inter- 
vals from below those gorgeous draperies ; and at intervals 
the acts suitable to such a temper must come forward. !Mr 
Carter was on terms of the most exquisite dissimulation 
with his lions and tigers ; but as often as he trusted his 
person amongst them, if, in the midst of infinite politeness 
exchanged on all sides, he saw a certain portentous expres- 
sion of mutiny kindling in the eyeball of any discontented 
tiger, all was lost, unless he came down instantly upon that 
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tiger’s skull with a blow from an iron bar, that suggested 
something like apoplexy. On such terms uo nations meet 
in diplomacy ; high consideration for each other docs not 
conceal the basis of enmity on which they rest ; an enmity 
that does not belong to their feelings, but to tlie necessities 
of their position. Every nation in negotiating has her 
right hand upon the hilt of her sword, and at intervals 
playfully unshcaths a little of its gh^araing blade. As 
things stand at present, war and peace are Ik'HiuI together 
like the vicissitudes of day and night, of Castor ami T’ol- 
lux. It matters little which bucket of tlic twe is g' ’ug up 
at the moment, which going down. Ilotli arc steilfasily 
tied by a system of alternations to a revolving wlioel ; and 
a new war as certainly becomes duo during tlio evolutions 
of a tedious peace, as a new i>eacc may be lo<jked for dur- 
ing the throes of a bloody war. Consc<pientl\ , when l be 
arrogant Louvois carried a war to the credit of bis own 
little account on the national ledger of 1 ranee, thih coxcomb 
well knew that a war was at any rate due about tluit time. 
Irritable or not irritable, with a pnppy for las minister or 
not, the French king would naturally, Avithin a year or two, 
have been carried headlong into war l)y the more system 
of Europe. So much had the causCvS of complaint recipro- 
cally accumulated. .The account must bo cleansea, the 
court roll of grievances must bo purged. With nivspcct to 
the two English ladies, again, it is still more evic’^'iit tha't 
they could not have caused a war by pulling ca]As with each 
other, since the grounds of every war — what had caused it, 
and what prolonged it — were sure to be sternly scrutinised 
by Parliament at each annual revision of the national 
finances. These ladies, and CA^en the French coxcomb, 
could not have caused a war ; they at the utmost might 
have claimed a distinctiun such as that which belonged 
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to a particalar Turkish gunner at Navarino — viz., that 
lie, by firiug the first shot without ordnvs, did (as a 
matter of fact) unmuzzle the whole of that dreadful iron 
hurricane from four nations which instantly followed, but 
wliicJi (be it known to the gunner) could not have been 
delayed for fifty minutes longer (such was the temper of 
the Turkish forces), whether he had fired, or had forborne 
to fire, the unauthorised shot. 

One of the curliest aspects under Avhich this moral ne- 
cessity fjr war forces itself upon oar notice is, its physical 
necessity. J mean to say, that one of the earliest reasons 
why war ‘o exist is, because, under any mode of sup- 
pressing war, virtually it nill exist. IJanish war as now 
adminislored, and it ill revolve upon us in a worse shape ; 
that is, in a shape of predatory and riifliaii wtir, more and 
more liccniious, as it enjoys no privilege or suficraiicc, by 
the sii]ipo.sition, under municipal laws. AVill the causes 
ot‘ war die away Ijccauso war is forbidden? Certainly not ; 
and the only j-esult of the prohibition would be to throw 
back the cxer i^e of war from national into private and 
imu’ccnary hands ; and thd is precisely the retrograde or 
inverted course of civilisation ; for, in the natural order of 
civilisation, war passes from the hands of knights, barons, 
insulated ».dies, into those of the universal coininnnity ; 
from the liwlcsh gucriUa^ to the slate of national war ad- 
ministered with the responsibility that belongs to supreme 
rank, with the humanity that belongs to conseions power, 
and with the diminishing havoc that belongs to increasing 
skill in the arts of destruction. Even as to this last fea- 
ture in human conflicts, which in a warfare of brigands, and 
conebttieti would for many reasons rapidly decay, no reader 
can fail to be aware of the marvels effected by the forces 
of inventive science that run alongside the advances of 
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civilisation. Look back even to the grandest period of the 
^ humane Koman Avarfare; listen to the noblest and most 
merciful of all Loiiian captains, saying on the day of 
Pharsalia (and saying of necessity), “ Strike at their 
faces, caA’alry yes, absolutely directing his own troojiers 
to plough up with their sabres the blooming faces of the 
young Homan nobility. Look back, I say, to this, and then 
pass to a modern field of battle, ,vherc all is finished by 
musketry and artillery amidst clouds of smoke, no soldier 
recognising his own desolations, or the ghastly ruins worked 
by his own scjiarale arm ; so that war, by losing all its 
brutality, has lost half of its demoralising ]) 0 \Yer 

AVar, so far from ending, bc(!aus(5 war was forbidden and 
nationally renounced, on the contrary Avonld transmigi’ate 
into a more fearful shape. As things arc at present (and, 
observe, they arc always growing better), what numbers of 
noble-inindcd men, in the persons of our olIi(?ers (yes, and 
often of non-commissioned officers), do wo British, for 
example, dis[)erse over battle-fields, that could not dis- 
honour their glorious uniform by any countenance to an 
act of cruelly ! They are eijvs delegated from the charities 
of our domestic life, to overlook and curb the license of 
war. 1 remember, in Xenojdion, some passage Avhere he 
describes a class of Persian gentlemen, Avho wore called the 
o(l)0a\fjLoi, or et/es of thedving ; but for a very ditTeront pur- 
pose. These British officers may be called (he ophthalmoL 
or eyes of our Sovcr< ign L«n.dy, that into every corner of 
the battle carry their scrutiny, lest any cruelty should be 
committed on the helpless, or any advantage taken of a 
dying enemy. But such officers would be rare in the irre- 
gular troops succeeding to official armies. And through this 
channel, amongst others, war, when cried doAvn by act of 
Parliament, and [)recisely because it was cried down, would 
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become peribusly effective for the degradation of liumau 
nature. Being itself dishonoured, war would become so 
much the moi-c cflective as an instrument for the dishonour- 
ing of its agents. 

But is war, then, to go on for ever ? Are we never ro 
improve? Are nations to conduct tlioir inlercoursc eter- 
nally under the secret understanding that an unchristian 
solution of all irreconcilable feuds stands in the rear as 
the ultimate appeal ? 1 answer that war, going on even 

for over, may still be for ever amending its modes and its 
results upon human happiness; 2dly, that \vc not only arc 
under no fatal arrest in onr process of improvement, but 
that, ns regnrils war, history shows how steadily we /ui7-e 
been improving; and, odly, that, altliongh war may l)e 
irreversible as our last resource in the prosecution of na- 
tional disputes, this last resource may constantly be retir- 
ing further into the reur. Let us speak to this last point. 
War is the last resource, only because other and more in- 
Iclleclual resources for solving disputes arc not availablA. 
And tv//// are they not ? Siinidy, because the knowledge, 
and the logic, Avhicli ultimately \vill govern the case, and the 
very circumstances of the case itself in its details, as the basis 
on which this knowledge and logic arc to operate, happen 
not to have been sufficiently developed. A code of law is not 
a. Spasmodic effort of gigantic talent in any one man or any 
one generation ; it is a slow growth of accidents and occa- 
sions expanding with civilisation ; dependent upon time as 
a multiform clement in its development ; and presupposing 
often a conciirrent growth of analogous cases towards the 
completion of its comprehension. For instance, the law 
whicli regulates the righfs of shipping, seafaring men, and 
maritime commerce, how slow was its dcvelo[)nient ! Be- 
fore such works as the “ Consolato del Marc,” the “ Ijaws 
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of Oleron,-’ i^c., had been matured, how wide must have 
beeu the experience, and how slow its accumulation! 
During that long period of infancy for law, how many 
must have been the openings for ignorant and uninten- 
tional injustice ! How differently, again, would the several 
parties to any transaction construe tlie rights of the case ! 
Discussion, without rules for guiding it, does but embitter 
the dispute. And in the absence of all guidance from the 
intellect, gradually weaving a common stumhirtbof interna- 
tional appeal, it is clear that nations must fight, and ought 
to fight. Not being convinced, it is base to pretend that 
you are convinced ; and failing to be convinced by your 
neighbour’s arguments, you confess yourself a poltroon 
(and you invite injuries), if you pocket what you think your 
wrongs. The only course in such a case is to thump your 
neighbour, and to thump him soundly, for the present. 
This treatment is very serviceable to your neighbour’s op- 
tics; ho sees thirgs in a new light, after a suQicient course 
of so distressing a regimen. Yet, even in this case, war 
has no tendency to propagate war, but tends to the very 
opposite result, 'i'o thump is as costly, and in other ways 
as j)aijiful, as to he thumped. The evil to both sides arises 
in an undeveloped state of law. If rights were defined by 
a well-considercd code growing out of long experience, 
each parly sees that this scourge of war would continually 
tend to narrow itself. Consequently the very necessity of 
war, the v^'ry admission of the truth that war cannot be 
dispensed with ns our ultimate appeal, becomes the strongest 
invitation to that system of judicial logic which forms its 
final limitation. It follows that all war whatever (unless 
on the brutal principle of a Spjrrtan warfare,* that made 

• “ Spai tan warfare : ** — It was a tradition in Greece, that about 
seven centuries before Cbiist the ‘*Iliacr* was earned into Sparta; 
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war iiR own sufficient object and seif-justification), operates 
as a perpetual bounty or premium upon the investigation 
and adjudication of those disputed cases through which it 
is that war prospers. 

Sucli cases are continually withdrawing themselves, from 
that state of imperfect development whicii enforced a war- 
like appeal, to a state in which they allow of an amicable 
solution. All this we may see mirrored in a class of cases 
that* powerfully illustrate the good and the bad in war — 
viz., those cases of domestic dispute which continually arise 
under the law of neighbourhood. 

Now, this law of neighbourhood, this lex vicinitati?, 
amongst the Romans, righted itself, as amongst ourselves 
it continues to do, by means of actions at law. If a man 
poisons us witli smoke, we compel niin by an action to 
consume his own smoke. Here is beheld a transmuted 
war. In a barbarous state, fire and sword would have 
avenged this invasion of smoke ; but, amongst civilised men, 
judicial investigations beat off the enemy. And on the same 
principle, exactly as the law of international rights clears 
up its dark ])laccs, war gradually narrow^s its grounds, and 


some said, by Lyciirgus the InAvgiver when retiirriirig from his 
travels. But the tradition added, tliut the importer excluded the 
“ Odyssey not as being nuu-llomcric — for w hich objection tliat 
age was not critical enough ; but ns tending to cherish ideas of 
happiness derived from peace and the domestic affcc.ions; where- 
as the “Iliad” exhibited war as the tiual object for .vliieh n^aii ex- 
isted. 'Whether this tradition were well-founded or not, it shows 
us in either case what was the reputed character througli Greece of 
the Spartan. No tribe of semi-savages on record ever laboured so 
effectually as the Spartans .to strip war of all its grandeur by 
clothing it with ungenerous arrogance; and the consequence is, 
that all readers to this day rejoice in every defeat and humiliation 
which this kennel of hounds sustained. 
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the jus geitlhim dcrinea itself through national attoruoys— 
that is, through diploinai isls. 

J have myself witnessed a case where a man cultivating 
a flower-garden, and distressed for some deliverance from 
his rub))ish of dead leaves, litter, straw, stones, took the 
d(‘sperate rtisolution of i)rojecting the whole upon his 
neighbour’s flower-garden. This wrong might have passed 
inmoticed, but for the accident that his injured neighbour 
unexpectedly raised up his head al)o\e the dividing •wall, 
and reproached the aggressor with his unprlncijflcd con- 
duct. This aggressor, adding evil to evil, suggested, as 
an obvious remedy for his own outrage, that the sufferer 
should pass the nuisance onwards to the garden next be- 
yond him; from which it might be posted forward 
ill definitely on the same principle. The aggrieved man, 
however, preferred passing back the rubbish, without any 
discount, to the original proprietor. Here now was a ripe 
case, a causa tetcvrlma, for war between the parties; and 
for a national war, had the parties been nations. In fact, 
the very same injury, iii a more aggravated shape, is per- 
petrated from time to time by Jersey upon ourselves, and 
would, upon a larger scale, right itself by Avar. Convicts 
arc costly to maintain ; and Jersey, whose national revenue 
is limited, being too well aware of this distressing fact, 
does us the favour to land upon the coasts of Dorset, 
Devon, &c., all the criminals whom she cannot otherwise 
dispose of at each jail delivery. “ What are we to do in 
England '/ ” is the natural question propounded by the in- 
jured scoundrels, when taiciug leave of their Jersey escort. 
“ Auy|hing you please,” is the answer ; rise, if you can, 
to bS^aukes ; only never come back hither ; since, dukes or 
no dukes for the rest of Christendom, to us of the Channel 
Islands you will alwa} t be transported felons.” There is 
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tlicrqfore a good right of action — ?.e., a good ground of 
war — against Jersey on the part of Great Britain ; siit'c, 
besides the atroeions injury inflicted, this unprincipled little 
island has the audacity to regard our England (all Europe 
looking on) as existing only for the purposes of a sewer or 
cess-pool to receive her impurities. Some time back I rc- 
iiiembcr a Scottish newspaper holding up the case as .a 
newly-discovered horror in the social system ; though, by 
the way, Jersey has always been engaged in this branch 
of exportation, and rarely, I am told, fails to ‘‘run” a cargo 
of rogues upon onr shore once or so in the season. But 
what anni>x*s one, in this Scottish denunciation of the vil- 
la ny, is, that Scolland* of old pursued the very same mode 
of jail delivery as to knaves that were not thought ripe 
for hanging ; she carted them to the English border, un- 
chained them, and hurried them adrift into the wilderness 
of Northumberland, saying. Now, boys, shift for yourseb es; 
repent; and henceforth plunder none but Englislimcn. 

What T deduce from all this is — that as the fends arishig 
between individuals under the relation of neighbours are 
so far from tending to an increasing hostile result, that, on 
the contrary, as coining under a rule of law already ascer- 
tained, or furnishing the basis fur a new rule, they gradually 
tighten the cords wliich exclude all opening for quarrel; 
not otherwise is the result, and therefore the usefulness, of 
war amongst nations. All the causes of war, the occasions 
upon which it is likely to arise, the true and the ostensible 
motives, are gradually evolved, are examined, searched, 
valued, by publicists ; and by such means, in the further 

* To banish them “ forth of the kingdom ” was the euphemismuB^ 
the sweet, caressing mode of expressing the case ; but the reality un- 
derstood was, to carry tlic knaves, like foxes in a bag, to the 
English border, and there unhag them for English use. 
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progress of men, a comprehensive law of nations will finally 
accumulated, not such as now passes for international 
law (a worthless code that has no weight in the practice of 
nations, nor deserves any), but one which will exhaust the 
great body of cases under which wars have arisen during the 
Christian era, and will gradually collect a public opinion of 
Christendom upon the nature of each particular case. The 
causes that have existed for war are the causes that will 
exist ; or, at least, they are the same under modifications 
that will simply vary the rule, as our law cases in the courts 
arc every day (Mrcnmstantiating the generalities of the sta- 
tute concerned. At this stage of advance, and when a true 
European opinion has been crcjitcd, a ^'-sensus communis j' or 
community of feeling on the main classifications of wars, it 
will become possible to erect an operative tribunal, or cen- 
tral Amphictionic Council for all Christendom, not with 
any commission to suppress wars — a policy which would 
react as a fresh cause of w^ar ; since high-spirited nations 
w'ould arm for the purpose of resisting such arrogant de- 
crees — but with the })iirpose and the effect of oftentimes 
healing local or momentary animosities ; and also (by pub- 
lishing the opinion of Europe, assembled in council) with 
the effect of taking away the shadow of dishonour from the 
act of making concessions. Not to mention that the mere 
delay, involved in the waiting for the solemn opinion of a 
congress, would always be friendly to pacific councils. But 
would the belligerents wait? That concession might be 
secured by general exchange of treaties, in the same way 
that the co-operation of jo many nations has been secured 
to the suppression of the trade in slaves. And one thing 
is clear, that when all the causes of war involving manifest 
injustice are banished by the force of European opinion, 
focoUy converged upon the subject, the range of war will 
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be prodigiously circumscribed. The costliness of war 
(which for various reasons has been continually increasing 
since the feudal period) will operate as another limitation 
upon its field, concurring powerfully wdth the public decla- 
ration from a council of collective Christendom. 

There is, besides, a distinct and separate cause of war, 
more fatal to the continued duration of peace in Europe 
than open injustice ; and this cause being to a certainty in 
the hands of nations to deal with as they please, there is a 
tolerable guarantee that a congress stncevelt/ pacific would cut 
it up by the roots. It is a cause noticed by Kant in his essay 
on a rorpctual Peace ; and this cause lies in the diplomacy 
of Europe. Treaties of peace are at present so constructed, 
as almost always to sow the seeds of future ars. To the 
inexperienced this seems a matter of carelessness or laxity 
in tlie choice of expression ; and sometimes it may be so ; 
but more often it has been the result of secret dictation from 
powerful courts — mating peaces only as truces, anxious only 
for time to nurse their energies, and to keep open some 
plausible call for war. This is not only amongst the most 
extensive causes of war, but amongst the worst ; because 
it gives a colourable air of justice, and almost of necessity, 
to a war which is, in fact, the most outrageously unjust, as 
being derived from a pretext silently pr(?parcd in former 
years, with mere subtlety of malice : it is a war growing out 
of occasions, forged beforehand, lest no occasions should 
spontaneously arise. Aud yet how easily might this cause, 
of war be healed by a congress, and through a reform in 
European diplomacy.* 


• One great nidus of this insidious preparation for war under tlio 
very mask of peace, which Kant has failed to i)articularise, lies in 
the neglecting to make any provision at all for cases that arc inevit- 
able. A, B, C, D, arc all equally possible, hut the treaty provides a 
M 2 
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It is the strongest confirmation of the power inherent in 
growing civilisation, to amend war, and to narrow the field 
of war, if wo look back for the records of the changes in 
this direction which have already arisen in goner at ioJis be- 
fore* our own. 

The most careless reviewer of history can hardly fiiil to 
read a rude outline of progress made by men in the rights 
(and consequently in the duties) of war thi’ough the last 
twenty-five centuries. It is a happy circumstance for man, 
that oftentimes he is led by pure scllishness into reforms 
the very same as high ]n‘incij)lc would have prompted ; and, 
in the next stage of his advance, when oiicc habituated to 
an improved code of usages, he begins to find a gratifica- 
tion to his sensibilities (partly luxurious sensibilities, but 
partly moral), in what originally had been a mere move- 
ment of self-interest. Then comes a third stage, in which, 
having thoroughly reconciled himself to a better order of 
things, and nuidc it even necessary to his own comfort, at 
length he begins in his reflecting moments to pcyceiv c a 
moral beauty and a fitness in arrangements that had ori- 
ginally emanated from accidents of convenience ; so tliat, 
finally, he generates a sublime pleasure of conscientiousness 
out of that which had commenced in the meanest forms of 
mercenary convenience. For instance, a Homan lady of 
rank, as luxury advanced, out of mere voliqfluous regard 

specific course of action only for A, suppose. Then upon B or C 
arising, the liigh contracting jmrtics, though desperately pacific, find 
themselves committed to wui ictually hy a treaty of lusting peace. 
Their pacific majesties sigh, and say, Alas, that it should be so! but 
really light we must, because the treaty makes no provision for keep- 
ing the peace in the particular case before us. The very same evil, 
from the vciy same neglect of providing for cases sure to arise, forms 
tb6 most extensive source of disputes arising upon contracts in 
domestic life. 
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to her own comfort, revolted from the harsh clamours of 
eternal chastisements inflicted on her numerous slaves; she 
forbade them; the grateful slaves showed their love foi 
her; this love, by natural reaction, awakened her own be- 
nevolent sensibilities; gradually and uniutentionally she 
trained her feelings, when thus liberated from a continual 
temptation to cruelty, into a denmnd for gentler and purer 
excitement. Tier purpose originally had been one of 
luxury; but, by the benignity of nature still watching for 
ennobling npportiinilies, the actual result was a develop- 
ment given to the higher capacities of her heart. In the 
same way, when the brutal right (and in many circuni- 
stances the brutal duty) of indicting death ui)on ])risoners 
taken in battle, had exchanged itself for Die protits of ran- 
som or slavery, this relaxation of ferocity (tlioiigh eom- 
Jiieneing in selfishness) gradually exalted itself into a habit 
of mildness, and sonic dim perception of a sanctit y in human 
life. The very vice of avarice ministered to the pnrillca- 
ti(jii of barbarism ; and the very evil of slavery in its ear- 
liest form was applied to the mitigation of another evil — 
war conducted in the spirit of inratic^al outrage. The com- 
mercial instincts of men having worked one set of changes 
in war, a second set of changes was prompted by instincts 
derived from the arts of ornament and pomp. JMartial 
music, spleiidour of arms, of banners, of equipages, of eere- 
raoiiios, and the elaborate forms of intercourse with enemies, 
through conferences, armistices, treaties of ])eace, &c., liav- 
ing tamed the savagery of war, a permanent light of 
civilisation began to steal over the bloody shambles of 
buccaneering warfare. Other modes of harmonising influ- 
ences arose more directly from the bosom of war itself. 
Gradually the mere practice of war, and the culture of war, 
though still viewed as a rude trade of bloodshed, ripened 
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into an intellectual art. Were it merely with a view to 
more effectual carnage, this art (however simple airl gross 
at first) opened at length into wide subordinate arts, into 
strategics, into tactics, into castrametation, into pulior- 
cetics, and all the processes through which the first rude 
efforts of martial cunning finally connect themselves with 
the exquisite resources, mat hematic and philosophic, of a 
complex science. AVar being a game in which each side 
forces the other into the instant adoi)tiuii of all improve- 
ments, through the mere necessities of self-preservation, be- 
comes continually, and must become, more intellectual. 

It is interesting to observe the steps by which (were it 
only through impulses of self-defence, and witli a view to 
more effectual destructiveness) war exalted itself from a 
horrid trade of but chery, into a magnificent and enlightened 
science. Starting from no higher impulse or question than 
how to cut throats most rapidly, most safely, and on the 
largest scale, it has issued even at our own stage of advance 
into a science, magnificent, oftentimes eimolfiing, and cleansed 
from all horrors except those Tvhich (not being witliiu man’s 
power utterly to divorce from it) no longer stand out as 
rei)roachcs to his humanity. 

What opening is there for complaint? If tlie object is, 
to diminish the frequency of war, this is, at any rate, secured 
by the enormous and growing costliness of war. In these 
days of accountability on the part of governments, and of 
jealous vigilance on the part of tax-payers, we may safely 
leave it to the main intercvsts of almost every Euroi)ean 
population not to allow of idle or frivolous wars. Merely 
the public debts of Christendom form a pledge, were there 
no other, that superfluous war will no longer be tolerated 
by those who pay for tfiern, and whose children inherit their 
consequences. The san d cause, which makes war continu- 
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ally larer, will tend to make each separate war shorter. 
There will, therefore, in the coming generations, he less of 
war ; and what there is will, by expanding civilisation, and, 
indirectly, through science continually more exquisite* ap- 
plied to its administration, be indefinitely humanised and 
refined. • 

It is sufficient, therefore, as an apology for war, that it 
is — Istj systematically improving in temper (privateering, 
for instance, at sea, sacking of cities by land, are in a course 
of abolition) ; 2dly, that it is under a necessity of becoming 
less frequent; 3dly, that on any attempt to abolish it, the 
result would be something very much worse. 

Thus far, nieantiine, war has been palliated merely by 
its relation to something else — viz., to its own elder stages 
as trespassing much more upon human happiness and pro- 
gress ; and, secondly, by its relation to any conceivable 
state that could take place on the assuini)tion that war 
were abolished by a Pan-Christian compact. But is this 
all that can be pleaded on behalf of war ? Is it good only 

* more c.ajuiftite :” — How iiiudecpnitely this is appreciated, • 

may be seen in the popular opinion ai)plii*d to our wars with the 
Chinese and BurmchC — vi/., that gradually we shall teach those 
semi-barbarous peoples to fight. Soiftc obvious iinproYcments, pur- 
chasable with money, it is probable enough, will be adopted from 
us. Hut as to any general improvement of their military system, 
this IS not of a nature to he transferred. The science, for instance, 
applied to our artillery and engineering systems, presupposes a totail 
change of education, and the establishment of new' institutions. It 
will not bo suflicient to have institutions for teaching mathematics; . 
these must he supported by a demand for inatbematic knowdedge 
in every quarter of public industry, in civil engineering, in nautical 
commerce, in mining, &c. Moreover, the manufacturing establish > 
ments that w'ould be required as a basis of support for the improved 
science, such as cannon foundries, manufactories of philosophical 
instruments, &c., presuppose a concurrent expansion in many other 
directions, so as to furnish not only new means, but also new motives, 
and, in short, presuppose an entire new civilisation. 
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in so far as it stands opposed to something worse? No. 
IJjider circumstances tliat may exist, and have existed, Avar 
is Ti posUwc good; not relative merely, or negative, but 
positi\'e. A great truth it w^as Avhich Wordsworth uttered, 
wliatever might be the expansion which he allowed to it, 
when ho said that • 

‘‘God’s most perfect instrument, 

Is working out a piu\ intent, 

Is man — array’d for mutual 'laughter: 

Yea, Carnage is his dangiiter.” 

There is a mystery in approaching this aspect of the 
case, whicli no man has read fully. War has a deeper and 
more iiKiflablc relation to hidden grandeurs in man, llian 
has yet been decipliered. To execute judgments of retri- 
bution upon outrages offered to human riglits or to luiimin 
dignity, to vindicate the sanctities of tlui altar and the 
sanctities of the hearth — tlio-sc are functions of human 
greatness which war has many limes assnniod, and rriaiiy 
times lailhfiilly discharged. But, bcliind all lhos(^, tlicre 
towers dimly a greater. The great phenomenon of Avar it 
is, tliis and this only, Avhich keeps open in man a si)iracle 
— an organ of rosjiiration — ^for breathing a transcendent 
atmosphere, and dealing Afith an idea that else would perish 
— viz., the idea of mixed crusade and martyrdom, doing and 
suflcriiig, that liiids its realisation in a battle such as that of 
Waterloo — viz., a battle fought for interests of the human 
racr.^ felt even Avhcrc they arc not understood ; so that the 
t utelary angel of man, Avhen he traverses such a dreadful 
field, when he reads the di torted features, counts the ghastly 
ruins, sums the liiddcn anguish, and the harvi^sts 
“ Of horror ]»rcat]iiiig from the silent ground,” 
nevertheless, speaking as God’s messenger, “blesses it, and 
calls it very good.” 
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SECTION THE FIRST. — ^TIIE GLORY OF MOTION. 

Some twenty or more years before I malrienliited at Ox- 
ford, !^^r Talmer, at that time M.l\ for ]5ath, had aceom- 
plishod two things, very hard to do on oiir little planet, 
the Earth, however chea}) they may be held by eccentric 
peojdeiii comets — ho had invented mail-coaches, and he had 
married the daughter* of a duke, lie wuvS, therefore, just 
twice as great a man as Galileo, who did certainly invent (or, 
which is the same tiling, f discover) the satellites of Jniiiter, 
those very next thiiigs extant to mail-coaches in the two 
capital pretensions of speed and keeiiing time, but, on th(‘ 
other hand, who did not marry the daughter of a duke. 

IMiese mail-coaches, as organised by Air ralmcr, arc en- 
titled to a circumstantial notice from myself, having had 
so large a share in developing the anarchies of my Mibse* 
quent dreams; an agency which they accomplished, 1st, 
through velocity, at that time unprecedented — for I law 
first revealed the glory of motion ; 2dly, through grand 
(ilTects for the eye between lamp-light and the darkness 
u])OTi solitary roads; odly, through animal beauty and 
power so often displayed in the class of horses selected for 

* Lady Madeline Gordon. 

t “ The name ihwg: ” — Tints, in the calendar of tlic Cljiiroli Fesfi 
vals, tlic discovery of the true cross (hy Helen, tlic inotlicr of Con- 
stantine) is recorded (and one might think — with the cx])ress con- 
bcioiisnc.ss of sarcasm) as the Invention of the Cross. 
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this mail service; 4t}ily, through the conscious presence 
of a central intellect, that, in the midst of vast distances* — 
of storms, of darkness, of danger — overruled all obstacles 
into one steady co-operation to a national result. For ray 
own feeling, this post-office service spoke as by some 
mighty orchestra, where a thousand instruments, all dis- 
regarding each other, and so far in danger of discord, yet 
all obedient as slaves to the supreme baton of some great 
leader, terminate in a perfection of harmony like that of 
heart, brain, and lungs, in a healthy animal organisation. 
But, finally, that particular element in this whole com- 
bination whicli most impressed myself, and through which 
it is that to this hour Mr Palmer’s mail-coach system 
tyrannises over my dreams by terror and terrific beauty, 
lay in the awful political mission which at that time, it ful- 
iilled. The mail-coach it was that distributed over the 
face of the land, like the opening of apocalyptic vials, the 
hoart-shaking news of Trafalgar, of Salamanca, of Viltoria, 
of Waterloo. These were the harvests that, in the gran- 
deur of their reaping, redeemed the tears and blood in 
which they had been sown. Neither was the meanest pea- 
sant so much below the grandeur and the sorrow of the 
times as to confound battles such as these, which were 
gradually moulding the destinies of ChrLstendom, with the 
vulgar conflicts of ordinary warfare, so often no more than 
gladiatorial trials of national prowess. The victories of 
England in this stupendous contest rose of themselves as 
natural Tc Demns to heaven ; and it was felt by the thought- 
ful that such victories, ai such a crisis of general prostra- 


* “ Vast distances : ” — One case was familiar to mail-coach travel- 
lers, where two mails in opposite directions, north and south, starting 
at the same minute from 2)oints six lumdrcd miles a])art, met almost 
constantly at a particulai bridge which bisected the total distance. 
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tion, were not more beneficial to ourselves than finally to 
France, our enemy, and to the nations of all western or 
central Europe, through whose pusillanimity it was that 
the French domination had prospered. 

The mail-coach, as the national organ for publishing 
these mighty events thus diffusively influential, became 
itself a spirit ualised and glorified object to an impassioned 
heart ; and nat urally, in the Oxford of that day, all hearts 
wore impassioned, as being all (or nearly all) in carhj man- 
hood. Ill most universities there is one single college ; in 
Oxford there were five-and-twenty, all of which were peo- 
pled by young men, the elite of their own generation ; not 
boys, but men; none under eighteen. In some of these 
many colleges, the custom permitted the student to keep 
wdiat are called “short terms ;’^that is, the four terms of 
Michaelmas, Lent, Easter, and Act, were kept by a resi- 
dence, in the aggregate, of ninety-one days, or thirteen 
weeks. Under this interrupted residence, it was possible 
that i?^student might have a reason for going dowui to his 
home four times in the year. This made eight journeys to 
and fro. But, as these homes lay dispersed through all the 
shires of the island, and most of us disdained all coaches 
except his majesty’s mail, no city out of London could ])re- 
tend to so extensive a connection with Mr Palmer’s estab- 
lishment as Oxford, Three mails, at Ihe least, I remem- 
ber as passing every day through Oxford, and bcnelitiiig 
by my personal patronage — viz., the W orcester,1hcGlouces; 
ter, and the Holyhead mail. Naturally, therefore, it be- 
came a point of some interest with us, whose journeys re- 
volved every six weeks on an average, to iQok a little into 
the executive details of the System. With some of these 
Mr Palmer had no concern; they rested upon byc-Iaws 
enacted by posting-houses for their own benefit, and upon 

N — ^iv. 
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Other bye-laws, equally stern, enacted by the inside pas- 
sengers for the illustration of their own haughty exclusive- 
ness. These last were of a nature to rouse our scon;, from 
which the transition was not very long to systematic mu- 
tiny. Up to this time, say 1804, or 1805 (the year of Tra- 
falgar), it had been the fixed assumption of the four inside 
people (as an old tradition of all public carriages derived 
from the reign of Charles IL), that they, the illustrious 
quaternion, constituted a porcelain variety of the human 
race, whose dignity would have been compromised by ex- 
changing one word of civility with the three miserable 
delf-ware outsides. Even to have kicked an outsider, 
might have been held to attaint the foot concerned in that 
operation ; so that, perhaps, it would have required an act 
of Parliament to restore its purity of blood. What words, 
then, coqld express the horror, and the sense of treason, in 
that case, which had happened, where all three outsides 
(the trinity of Pariahs) made a vain attempt to sit down at 
the same breakfast-table or dinner-table with the Conse- 
crated four? I myself witnessed such an attempt; and on 
that occasion a benevolent old gentleman endeavoured 1 o 
soothe his three holy associates, by suggesting that, if the 
outsides were indicted for this criminal attempt at the 
next assizes, the court would regard it as a case of lunacy, 
or ddinum tremens^ rather than of treason. England owes 
nuicli of her grandeur to the depth of the aristocratic ele- 
ment in her social composition, when pulling against her 
strong democracy. 1 am not the man to laugh at it. But 
sometimes, undoubtedly, it expressed itself in comic shapes. 

course taken with the infatuated outsiders, in the par- 
tj^lar attempt which I have noticed, was, that the waiter, 
beckoning them away from the privileged salM-mmgery 
sang out, “ This way, m> good men,” and then enticed these 
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good men away to the kitcheq^ But that plan had not 
always answered. Sometimes, though rg^rcly, cases oc- 
curred where the intruders, being stronger than usual, or 
more vicious than usual, resolutely refused to budge, and 
so far carried their point, as to have a separate table 
arranged for themselves in a corner of the general room. 
Yet, if an Indian screen could be found ample enough to 
plant them out iFrom the very eyes of the high table, or 
it then became possible to assume as a fiction of law 
— ^that the three delf fellows, after all, were not present. 
They coulil be ignored by the porcelain men, under the 
maxim, tlnit ()bje(^ts not aj)pcaring, and not existing, ai*c 
governed by the same logical construction.* 

Such being, at that time, the usages of mail-coaches, 
what was to be done by us of young Oxford? We, the 
most aristocratic of people, who were addicted to ttle prac- 
tice of looking down supcrcilioiisly even upon the insides 
therasqlres as often very c|uestionablc characters — were we, 
by voluntarily going ouUidc, to court indignities? If our 
dress and bearing sheltered us, generally, from the suspi- 
cion of being ‘^rafi'” (the name at that period for “ snobs ”t) 
we really ‘were such constructively, by the place wc assumed. 
If we did not submit to the deep shadow of eclipse, we 
entered at least the skirts of its j)enumbra. And the ana- 
logy of theatres was valid against us, where no man can 
complain of the annoyances incident to the pit or gallery, 
having his instant remedy in paying the higher price of^ 
the boxes. But the soundness of this analogy we disputed 

* De non apparentihus, ^c. 

t “ Snobs” and its antithesis, “ nobs” arose among the internal 
factions of shoemakers perhaps ten years later. Possibly enough, 
the terms may have ejeisted much earlier ; but they were then first 
made known, picturesquely and eifectivcly, by a trial at some assiies 
which happened to fix the public attention. 
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In tlio case of the theatre^ it cannot be pretended tliat the 
inferior situations liavo any separate attractions, unless the 
pit may be supposed to Jiave an advanlaj^e for the purposes 
of the critic or the dramatic re})orter. But the critic or 
reporter is a rarity. For most people, the sole benefit is 
in the price. Now, on the contrary, the outside of the 
mail liad its own incommunicable advantages. These we 
could not forego. The higher price wc' would willingly 
have paid, but not the juice connected witii +hc condition 
of riding inside ; which condition wc pronounced insuffer- 
able. '.riie air, the freedom of prospect, the proximity to 
the liorscs, the elevation of scat — ^these were Avhat we re- 
quired; but, aljove all, the certain anticipation of purchas- 
ing occasional opportunities of driving. 

Such was the difficulty which pressed us‘; and under the 
cocrciorr of this dilliculty, we instituted a searching inquiry 
into the true quality and valuation of the different apartments 
about the mail. AVe conducted this inquiry on inetaghysical 
principles ; and it w^as ascertained satisfactorily, that the 
roof of the coach, which by some weak men had been called 
the attics, and by some the garrets, w^as in reality the draw- 
ing-room ; in which drawing-room the box was the chief 
ottoman or sofa ; whilst it appeared that the inside, which 
had been traditionally regarded as the only room tenant able 
by gentlemen, was, in fact, the coal-cellar in disguise. 

Great wits jump. The very same idea had not long 
‘‘before struck the celestial intellect of China. Amongst 
the presents carried out by lur first embassy to that coun- 
try was a state-coach. It had been specially- selected as a 
personal gift by George III. ; but the exact mode of using 
it was an intense mystery to Pekin. The ambassador, in- 
deed (Lord Macartney), had made some imperfect explana- 
tions upon this point ; but, as his excellency communicated 
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these in a diplomatic whisper, at the very moment of liis 
departure, the celestial intellect was very feebly illuminated, 
and it became necessary to call a cabinet cuiiucil on the 
grand state question, “Where w^as the Emperor to sit?” 
The liammcr-cloth happened to be uiiusnally gorgeous ; 
and partly on that consideration, but partly also because 
the box offered the most elevated seat, was nearest to the 
moon, and undeniably went foremost, it was resolved by 
acclamation that the box was the imperial throne, and for 
the scoundrel who drove, he might sit where he could find 
a porch. The horses, therefore, being harnessed, solemnly 
his iiTii)crial majesty ascended his new English throne under 
a flourish of trumpets, liaving the first lord of tlic treasury 
on his right hand, and the cliief jester on his left, Pekin 
gloried in the spectacle; and in the whole flowery people, 
constructively present by representation, there was but one 
discoid cuted person, and that was the coachman. This 
mutinous individual audaciously shouted, “AVhere am / to 
sit?” J3ut the privy council, iticeriscd by his disloyalty, 
nnaiiimoiisly opened the door, and kicked him into tlie in- 
side. lie had all the inside places to himself; but such is 
the rapacity of ambition, that he was still dissatisfied. “I 
say,” he cried out in an exterajiore petition, addressed to 
the emperor through the window — “ I say, how am I to 
catch hold of the reins?” — “Anyhow,” was the imperial 
answer ; “ don’t trouble w?<?, man, in my glory, llovv catch 
the reins? Why, through the windows, tlirongh the key- 
holes — «??yhow.” Finally this contumacious ooachmflu 
lengthened the cheek-strings into a sort of jury-reins, com- 
municating with tlie horses; with these he drove as steadily 
as Pekin had any right to expect. The emperor returned 
after the briefest of circuits ; he descended in great pomp 
from his throne, with the severest resolution never to 
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remount it. A public tlianksgi\ing was ordered for hla 
majesty’s happy escape from the disease of broken neck ; 
and the state-coach was dedicated thenceforward as a votive 
oflering to the god Fo, Fo — whom the learned more ac- 
ouratcly called Fi, Fi. 

A revolution of this same Chinese character did young 
Oxford of that era effect in the constitution of mail-coacli 
society. It was a perfect French revolution ; and we had 
^’ood reason to say, (la ira. In fact, it soon became too 
popular. The ‘‘public” — a well known character, particu- 
larly disagreeable, tliough slightly respectable, and noto- 
rious for affecting the chief scats in synagogues — had at 
first loudly opposed this revolution ; but when the opposi- 
tion showed itself to be ineffectual, our disagreeable friend 
wont into it with headlong zeal. At first it was a sort of 
race between us ; and, as the public is usually from thirty 
to fifty years old, naturally we of young Oxford, that aver- 
aged about twenty, had the advantage. Then the public 
took to bribing, giving fees to horsc-keepers, Ac., who liircd 
out their persons as warming-pans on the box-scat. That^ 
you know, was shocking to all moral sensibilities. ‘ Come 
to bribery, said we, and there is an end to all morality, 
Aristotle’s, Zeno’s, Cicero’s, or anybody’s. And, besidCvS, of 
what use was it ? For we bribed also. And as our bribes 
to those of the public were as five shillings to sixpence, 
here again young Oxford had the advantage. But the con- 
test was ruinous to the principles of the stables connected 
with the mails. This whole corporation was constantly 
bribed, rebribed, and often js...r-rebribed ; a mail-coach yard 
was like the liustings in a contested election ; and a horse- 
ke^r, ostler, or helper, was held by the philosophical at 
thatiime to be the most corrupt character in the nation. 

There was an impression upon the public mind, natural 
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enough from the continually 'augmenting velocity of the 
mail, but quite erroneous, that an outside seat on this class 
of carriages was a post of danger. On the contrary, I 
maintained that, if a man had become nervous from some 
gipsy prediction in his childhood, allocating to a particular 
moon now approaching some unknown danger, and he 
should inquire earnestly, “ Whither can I fly for shelter? 
Is a prison the safest retreat? or a lunatic hospital? or 
the Ilritish Museum?” I sdiould have replied, “Oh, no; 
I’ll tell you what to do. Take lodgings for the next forty 
days on the box of his majesty’s mail. Nobody can touch 
you there. If it is by bills at ninety days after date that 
you are made unhappy — ^if noters and protesters are the 
sort of wretches whoso astrological shadows darken the 
house of life — then note you what I vehemently protest — 
viz., that no matter though the sheriflT and under-sheriff in 
every county should be running after you with his pom^ 
touch a hair of youi’ head he cannot whilst you keep house, 
and have your legal domicile on the box of the mail. It is 
felony to stop the mail ; even the sheriff cannot do that. 
And an e,rim touch of the whip to the leaders (no great 
matter if it grazes the sheriff) at any time guarantees your 
safety.” In fact, a bedroom in a quiet house seems a safe 
enough retreat, yet it is liable to its own notorious nuisances 
— ^to robbers by night, to rats, to fire. But the mail lauglis 
at these terrors. To robbers, the answer is packed up and 
ready for delivery in the barrel of the guard’s blunderbuss. 
Rats again ! — there are none about mail-coaches, any more 
than snakes in Von Troil’s Iceland ;* except, indeed, now 

• “ Von TroiTs Iceland: ” — ^The allusion is to a well-known chapter 

in Von TroiFs work, entitled, ** Concerning tlie Snakes of Iceland.” 
The entire chapter consists of these six words — “ There are no snakes 
la Iceland.'* 
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and then a parliamentary rat, who always hides his shame 
in what I have shown to be the “ coal cellar.” And as to 
fire, I never knew but one in a mail-coach, which was in 
the Exeter mail, and caused by an obstinate sailor bound 
to Devonport. Jack, making light of the law and the law- 
giver that had set their faces against his offence, insislod 
on taking up a forbidden scat* in the rear of tlie roof, from 
which he could exchange his own yarns with those of the 
guard. No greater offence was then known to mail-coaches ; 
it was treason, it was loosa majestas^ it was by tendency 
arson; and tlic ashes of Jack’s pipe, falling amongst the 
straw of the hinder boot containing the mail-bags, raised 
a flame which (aided by the wind of our motion) threatened 
a revolution in the republic of letters. Yet even this left 
the sanctity of the box un violated. In dignified repose, 
the coachman and myself sat on, resting with benign com- 


* “ Forbidden seat : ” — ^'Fhe very sternest code of rules was enforced 
upon the mails by the Post-oflice. Throughout England, only three 
outsides Avcrc allowed, of whom one was to sit on the box, and the 
other two immediately behind the box ; none, under any pretext, to 
come near the guard; an indispensable caution; since else, under the 
guise of passenger, a robber might by any one of a thousand advan- 
tages — which sometimes are created, hut always are favoured, by the 
animation of franksocial intercourse — have disarmed the guard. Be- 
yond the Scottish border, the regulation was so far relaxed as to 
allow oi/our outsides, but not relaxed at all as to the mode of jdacing 
them. One, as before, was seated on the box, and the other throe 
on the front of the roof, with a determinate and ample separation 
frbm the little insulated chair of the guard. This relaxation was con- 
ceded by way of compensating to F "othuid her disadvantages in point 
of population. England, by the superior density of her i)opuhition, 
might always count upon a large fund of profits in the fractional trips 
of <Afan6e passengers riding for short distances of two or three stages. 
In Scotland, this chance counted for much less. And therefore, to 
mfikogood the deficiency, Scotland was allowed a compensatory pro- 
fit upon one extra passenger. 
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posnre upon our knowledge that the fire would have to 
burn its way through four inside passengers be fore it could 
reach ourselves. 1 remarked to the coachinau, with a 
quotation from Virgil’s “ jEneid” really too hackneyed — 

“Jam proximus ardet 
Ucalegoii.” 

Ent, recollecting that the Virgilian part of the coachman’s 
education might have been neglected, I interpreted so far 
as to say, that perhaps at that moment the thimes were 
eatching hold of our worthy brother and inside passouger, 
Ucalegon. Tlie coachman made no answer, wliich is my 
own way when a stranger addresses me either in Syriac or 
in Coptic, but by his faint sceptical smile ho seemed to 
insinuate that he knew better; for that XTcalogon, as it 
happened, was not in the way-bill, and therefore could not 
have been booked. ■ 

No dignity is perfect which does not at some point ally 
itself with the mysterious. The connection of the mail 
with the state i\nd the executive government — a connec- 
tion obvious, but yet not strictly defined — gave to the wliole 
mail establishnnmt an ollicial grandeur which did us ser- 
vice on the roads, and invested us with seasonable terrors. 
Not the less impressive were those terrors, because their 
legal limits were imperfectly ascertained. Look at those 
turnpike gates; with what deferential hurry, with wliat 
an obedient start, they tly ojieii at our approach ! Look • 
at that long line of carts and carters ahead, audaciously 
usurping the very crest of the road. Ah ! traitors, they • 
do not hear us as yet ; but, as soon as the dreadful blast of 
our horn reaches them with proclamation of our approach, 
see with what frenzy of trepidation they fly to their horses’ 
heads, and dei)recate our wrath by the precipitation of 
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their crane-neck qnarterings. Treason they feel to be their 
crime ; each individual carter feels himself under the ban ^ 
of confiscation and attainder ; his blood is attainted through 
six generations j and nothing is wanting but "the headsman 
and his axe, the block and the saw-dust, to close up the 
vista of his horrors. What ! shall it be within benefit of 
clergy to delay the king’s message on the high road ? — 
to interrupt the great respirations, ebb and flood, syMe 
and diastole^ of the national intercourse ? — to endanger the 
safety of tidings, running day and night between all nations 
and languages ? Or can it be fancied, amongst the weak- 
est of men, that the bodies of the criminals will be given 
up to their widows for Christian burial ? Now the doubts 
which were raised as to our powers did more to wrap them 
in terror, by wrapping them in uncertainty, than could 
have been effected by the sharpest definitions of the law 
from the Quarter Sessions, We, on our parts (we, the col- 
lective mail, I mean), did our utmost to exalt the idea of 
our privileges by the insolence with which wo wielded them. 
Whether this insofciice rested upon law that gave it a 
sanction, or upon conscious power that haughtily dispensed 
with that sanction, equally it spoke from a potential station 
and the agent, in each particular insolence of the moment, 
was viewed reverentially, as one having authority. 

Sometimes after breakfast his majesty’s mail would be- 
come frisky ; and in its difficult wheelings amongst the in- 
tricacies of early markets, it would upset an apple-cart, a 
cart loaded with eggs, \ Huge was the affliction and 
dismay, awful was the smash. I, as far as possible, endea- 
voured in such a case to represent the conscience and moral 
sensibilities of the mail; and, when wildernesses of eggs 
were lying poached under our horses’ hoofs, then would I 
stretch forth my hands in sorrow, saying (in words too celc- 
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brated at that time, from the false echoes* of Marengo), “Ah ! 
wherefore have we not time to weep over you'^” which was 
evidently impossible, since, in fact, we had not time to laugh 
over them. Tied to post-office allowance, in some cases of 
fifty minutes for eleven miles, could the royal mail pretend to 
undertake the offices of sympathy and condolence? Could 
it be expected to provide tears for tlie accidents of the road? 
If even it seemed to trample on humanity, it did so, 1 felt, 
in discharge of its own more peremptory duties. 

Upholding the morality of the mail, a fortiori I upheld its 
rights ; as a matter of duty, I stretched to the uttermost its 
privilege of imperial precedency, and astonished weak minds 
by the feudal powers which I hinted to be lurking construe- ^ 
tively in the charters of this proud establishment. Once I 
remember being on the box of the ‘Holyhead mail, between 
Shrewsbury and Oswestry, when a tawdry thing from Bir- 
mingham, some “ Tallyho” or “ Highflyer,” all flaunting 
with green and gold, came up alongside of us. What a 
contrast to our royal simplicity of fonn and colour in this 
plebeian wi’ctch ! The single ornament on our dark groimd 
of chocolate colour was the mighty shield of the imperial 
arms, but emblazoned in proportions as modest as a signet^ 
ring bears to a seal of office. Even this was displayed only 
on a single paunel, whispering, rather than proclaiming, 
our relations to the mighty state ; whilst the beast from 
Birmingham, our green-nud-gold friend from false, fleeting, 
perjured Brummagem, had as' much writing and painting 
on its sprawling flanks as would have puzzled a decipherer 

* False echoes : ” — Yes, false I for the words ascribed to Napoleon, 
ns breathed to the memory of Desaix, never were uttered at all. Tlicy 
stand in the same category of theatrical fictions as the cry of the 
foundering linc-of-battle ship Vengeur, as the vaunt of General Cam- 
bronne at Waterloo, “Za Garde mmrt, mais nese rend pas” or as the 
repartees of Talleyrand. ^ ", ^ 
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from the tombs of Luxor. For some time this Birmingham 
machine ran along l)y our side — a piece of familiarity that 
already of itself seemed to me sufficiently jacobinical. But 
all at once a movement of the horses announced a desperate 
intention of leaving us behind. “ Po you see that?'' I said 
to the coachman. — “ 1 see,” was his short answer. He 
was wide awake, yet he waited longer than seemed prudent ; 
for the horses of onr audacious oppt;i!<^nt had a disagreeable 
air of freshness and power. But his motive was loyal; his 
wish was, that the Birmingham conceit should be full-blown 
before ho froze it. When that seemed right, he unloosed, 
or, to speak by a stronger word, he t^prang^ his known re- 
'feources : he slipped our royal horses like cheetahs, or 
hunting-leopards, aflor the affrighted game. How they 
could retain such a reserve of fiery power after the work 
they had accomplished, seemed hard to explain. But on 
our side, besides the physical superiority, was a tower of 
moral strengih, namely, the king’s name, “whicdithcy upon 
the adverse faction wanted.” Passing them without an 
effort, as it seemed, we threw them into the rear with so 
lengthening an interval between us, as proved in itself the 
llittcrest mockery of their prcsmujition ; whilst our guard 
blew back a shattering blast of triumph, that was Ideally 
too painfully full of derision. 

I mention this little incident for its connection with 
what followed. A Welsh rustic, sitting behind me, asked 
if I had not felt my heart burn within me during the pro- 
, of the race 1 I said, with philosojihic calmness, No ; 
fruse wc were not racing with a mail, so that no glory 
aid be gained. In fact, it was sufficiently mortifying 
Ihat such a Birmingham thing should dare to challenge us. 
The ’Welshman replied, that he did’iit see that; for that a 
cut might look at a king, and a Brummagem coach might 
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lawfully race the Holyhead mail. “ Race us, if yon like,” 
I replied, “ tliougli even that has an Jiir of sedition, but not 
heat us. This would have been treason ; and for its own 
sake 1 am glad that the ‘ Tallyho’ was disappointed.” So 
dissatisfied did the AVelshman seem with this opinion, that 
at last 1 was obliged to tell him a very fine vstory from one 
of our older dramatists — viz., that once, in some far oriental 
kingdom, when the sultan of all the land, with his princes, 
ladies, and chief omrahs, were flying their falcons, a hawk 
suddenly flew at- a majestic eagle; and in defiance of the 
eagle’s natural advantages, in contempt also of the eagle’s 
traditional royalty, and before the wliolc assembled field of 
astonished spectators from Agra and Lahore, killed the 
eagle on the spot. Amazement seized the sultan at the 
unequal contest, and burning {idmiration for its unparal- 
leled result, lie commanded that the hawk should be 
brought before him ; he caressed the bird with enthusiasm ; 
and he ordered that, for the commemoration of his match- 
less courage, a diadem of gold and rubies should be solemnly 
placed on the hawk’s head ; but then that, immediately after 
this solemn coronation, the bird should be led off to exeeu- 
tion, as the most valiant indeed of traitors, but not the less a 
traitor, as liaving dared to rise rebelliously against his liege 
lord and anointed sovereign, the eagle. “ Now,” said I to 
the W elshman, “ to you and me, as men of refined sensibi- 
lities, how painful it would have been that this poor Brum- 
magem brute, the ‘ Tallyho,’ in the impossible case of a 
victory over us, should have been crowned with ]}irming- 
hara tinsel, with paste diamonds, and Homan pearls, and 
then led off to instant execution.” The Welshman doubted 
if that could be warranted by law. And when I hinted at 
the 6th of Edward Longshanks, chap. 18, for regulating 
the precedency of coaches, as being probably the statute 
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relied on for the cjipitjil punislimcnt of such offences, he 
replied drily, that if the attempt to pass a mail really were 
treasonable, it was a pity tliat the “ Tallyho” appeared to 
have so imi)erfect an ac(piaintancc with law. 

The modern *modes of travelling cannot compare with 
the old mail-coach system in grandeur and power. They 
boast of more velocity, not, however, as a consciousness, 
but as a fact of our lifeless knowledge, resting upon alkn 
evidence ; as, for instance, because somebody ^oys that we 
have gone fifty miles in the hour, though we are far from 
feeling it as a personal experience, or uj)on the evidence of 
a result, as that actually we iind ourselves in York four 
hours after leaving London. Apart from such an assertion, 
or such a result, 1 myself am little aware of the pace. 
But, seated on the old mail-coach, we needed no evidence 
out of ourselves to indicate the velocity. On this system 
the W'ord was. Non magna loquimiir, as upon railways, but 
vivinms. Yes, “magna rivimus;” we do not make verbal 
ostentation of our grandeurs, we realise our grandeurs in 
act, and in the very experience of life. The vital experi- 
ence of the glad aninial sensibilities made doubts impos- 
sible on the quest ion of our speed ; we heard our speed, we 
saw it, we felt it as a thrilling ; and this speed was not the 
product of blind insensate agencies, that had no sympathy 
to give, but was incarnated in the fiery eyeballs of the 
noblest amongst brutes, in his dilated nostril, spasmodic 
muscles, and thimder-beaung hoofs. The sensibility of the 
horse, uttering itself in the : auiac light of his eye, might 
be the last vibration of such a movement ; the glory of 
Salamanca might be the first. But the intervening links 
that connected them, that spread the earthquake of battle 
into the eyeball of the horse, were the heart of man and 
its electric thrillings — kindling in the rapture of the fiery 
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Strife, and then propapjating its own tumults by contagions 
sliouts and gestures to the lieart of his scrrant the horse. 

But now, on the new system of travelling, iron tubes 
and boilers have disconnected man’s heart from the ministers 
of Ills locomotion. Xile nor Trafalgar hall power to raise 
an e;itra bubble hi a steam-kettle. The galvanic cycle is 
broken up for ever ; man’s imperial nature no longer sends' 
itself forward through the electric sensibility of the horse ; 
the inter-agencies are gone in the mode of communication 
between the lioi\sc and his master, out of wliiidi grew so 
many aspects of sublimity under accidents of mists that hid, 
or sudden blazes that revealed, of mobs that agitated, or 
midnight solitudes tliat awed. Tidings, fitted to convulse 
all nations, must lienccforwards travel by culinary process; 
and the trumpet that once announced from afar the laurelled 
mail, licart-shaking, when heard screaming on the wind-, and 
jiroclaiming itself ,throiig]j the diw’kness to every village or 
solitary liousc on its route, has now given way for over to 
the pot-wallopings of the boiler. ; 

Thus have perished mnltiforin openings f^’ public ex- 
pressions of interest, scenical.yet natural, in groat national 
.tidings ; for revelations of faces and groups that could not 
olfer themselves amongst the fluctuating mobs of a rail- 
way station. The gatherings of gazers about a laurelled 
mail had one centre, and acknowledged one sole interest. 
But the crowds attending at a railway station have as little 
unity as running water, and own as many centres as there 
are separate carriages in the train, 

IIow else, for example, than as a constant watcher for the 
dawn, and for the London mail that in summer months en- 
tered about daybreak amongst the lawny thickets of Marl- 
borough forest, couldst thou, sweet Fanny of the Bath road 
have become the glorifled inmate of my dreams? Yet 
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l^aiiny, as tlie loveliest young woman for face and person 
that perhaps in my whole life I have belicld, meritt'd the 
station which even now, from a distance of forty years, she 
holds in niy dreams; yes, though by links of natural asso- 
ciation slie brings along with her a troop of dreadful crea- 
tures, fabulous and not fabulous, that are more abominable 
to the heart, tlian Fanny and Ihc dawn are delightful. 

Miss Fanny of Ihe Hath road, stne-^y speaking, lived at 
a mile’s distance from that road; but carnc so conlinually 
to meet the mail, that I on my frequent transits rarely 
missed licr, and naturally connected her image with the 
great thoroughfare where only I had ever seen her. Why 
she came so punctually, I do not exactly know ; but 1 be- 
lieve with some burden of commissions to be executed in 
lialh, Avhich had gathered to her own residence as a central 
remhizvous for converging them. ^J’he mail-coachman who 
drove the Hath mail, and wore the royal livery,* hap- 
pened to be Fanny’s grandfather. A good man he was, 
that loved his beautiful granddaughter; and, loving her 
wisely, was vigilant over her deportment in any case where 
young Oxffl^d might happen to be con(*eriied. Did my 
vanity then suggest that I myself, individually, could fall. 
‘ within the line of his terrors? Certainly not, as regarded' 
any physical pretensions that I could plead ; for Fanny (as 
a chance passenger from her own neighbourhood once told 


* “ Wore the royal livery : ” — The general impression was, that the 
royal livery belonged of right to the mail-coachmen as their profes- 
sional dress. Jbit that was an rror. To the guard it did belong, I 
believe, and was obviously essential as an official warrant, and as a 
means of instant identification for his person, in the discharge of his 
important public duties. But the coachman, and especially if his 
place in the scries did not connect him immediately with London and 
the General Post-office, obtained the scarlet coat only as an honorary 
distinction after long (or, if not long, trying and special) service. 
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me) counted in her train a hundred and iiinety-mne pro- 
fessed admirers, if not open aspirants to her favour ; and 
probably not one of the whole brigade but excelled myself 
in personal advantages. Ulysses cvci., with the unfair ad- 
vantage of his accursed bow, could hai-dly have undertaken 
that amount of suitors. So the danger might have seemed 
slight — only that woman is universally aristocratic ; it is 
niiiongst lier nobilities of heart that she ts so. Now, tlie 
aristocratic distinctions in my favour might easily with Miss 
Fanny have compensated my physical dcliciencies. • Did I 
then make love to Fanny? Why, yeer; about as much 
love as one could make whilst the mail was changing horses 
— a process wliich, ten years later, did not occupy above 
eighty seconds; but then — ^viz., about Waterloo—it occupied 
five times eighty. Now, four hundred seconds olTc'r a held 
quite ample cuough for whispering into a young woman’s 
ear a great deal of truth, and (by way of j)arcntliesis) borne 
trifle of falsehood. Grandpapa did right, therefore, to 
watch me. And yet, as happens too often to the grand- 
[)apas of earth, in a contest with the admirers of grand- 
daughters, how vainly would he have waj^hod me had [ 
meditated any evil whispers to Fanny ! She, it is my belief, 
would have protected herself against any man’s evil sugges- 
tions. J>ut he, as the result showed, could not have inter- 
cepted the op2)ortunities for such suggestions. Yet, why 
not ? Was lie not active ? Was he not blooming ? Dloom- 
ing he was as Fanny herself. * 

“ Siiy, all our praiswi why should lords 

Stoii, that’s not the line. 

“ Say, all our roses why should girls engross?” ' 

The coachman showed rosy blossoms on his face deeper 
even than liis granddaughter’s — his being drawn from tlio 
ale cask, Fanny’s from the fountains of the dawn. Dut, in 

N 2 
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ppLte of Ills blooming face, some infirmities he had ; and one 
particularly in which he too much resembled a crocodile. 
This lay in a monstrous inaptitude for turning round. The 
crocodile, I preisuuie, owes that inaptitude to the absurd 
length of liis buck ; ljut in our grandpapa it arose rather 
from the absurd hvmdth of Jiis back, combined, possibly, 
wiili some growing stiflhess in liis legs. Now, upon this 
crf)codile infirmity of his I planted a human advantage for 
tendering uiy homage to Miss Fanny. In defiance of all 
his honourable vigilance, no sooner had he pi.^senied to 
us his mighty floviaii back (what a field for displaying to 
mankind liis royal scarlet!), whilst ins[)ecting professionally 
the buckles, the straps, and the silvery turrets* of his harness, 
than I raised Miss Fanny’s hand to my lips, and, by the 
mixed tenderness and respectfulness of my manner, caused 
her easily to understand how hai>py it would make me to 
rank upon her list as No. 10 or 12, in wliich case a few 
casualties amongst her lovers (and observe, they hanged 
liberally in those days) might have promoted me speedily to 
the top of the tree ; as, on the other hand, with how mucli 
loyalty of subi]jission I accpiicsced by anticipation in her 
award, supposing that she should plant me in llie very 
rear- ward of Jier favour, as No. 199-fl. JMost truly I 
loved 1 his beautiful and ingenuous girl ; and had it not been 
for the Bath mail, timing all courtships by post-ollice 
allow'ance, heaven only knows what might have come of it. 

. 4f u Turrets :'* — As one wlio loves and venerates Chaurer for liis 
unrivalled merits of tenderness, of picturesque characterisation, 
and of narrative skill, I noticed great pleasure that the word 
torretfes is used by him to designate the little devices through which 
the reins are made to pass. This same w'ord, in the same exact sense, 

1 heard uniformly used by many scores of illustrious mail-coach- 
men, to whose confidential friendship 1 had the honour of being ad- 
mitted in iiiy younger days. 
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People talk of being over head and ears in love ; now, the 
mail was the cause that I sank only over cars in love,-y: 
which, you know, still left a trifle of brain to overlook the 
whole conduct of the affair. • 

Ah, reader ! when I look back upon those days, it seems 
to me that all things change — all things perish. “ Perish 
the roses and the jialins of kings : ” perish even the crowns 
and trophies of Waterloo : thunder and lightning are not 
the thunder and lightning which I remember. Roses are 
degcncraling. The Fannies of our island — though this I say 
with reluctance — arc not visibly improving; and the Rath 
road is notoriously superannuated. Crocodiles, you wilf 
say, are stationary, Mr Waterton tells me that the cro- 
codile does not change ; that a cayman, in fact, or an alli- 
gator, is just as good for riding upon as he was in the time 
of the Pharaohs. That may be ; but the reason is, that the 
crocodile does not live fast — he is a slow coach. I believe 
it is generally understood among naturalists, tliat the 
crocodile is a blockhead. It is my own impression tliat 
tlie Pliaraohs were also blockheads. Now, as the Pharaohs 
and the crocodile domineered over Egyptian society, this 
accounts for a singular mistake that prevailed through in- 
numerable generations on the Nile. The crocodile made 
the ridiculous blunder of supposing man to be meant 
chiefly for liis own eating. Man, taking a diflerent view 
of tlie subject, naturally met that mistake by another: he 
viewed the crocodile as a thing sometimes to worship, but 
always to run away from. And this continued until Mr 
Waterton* changed the relations belw'eeii the animals. 

♦ “ Jl/r Waterton : ” — Had the reader lived through the last gene- 
ration, he would not need to he told that some thirty or thirty-five 
years back, Mr Waterton, a distinguished country goutleman of iin- 
cieiit family in Northumberland, pnbliclv mounted and rodo in top- 
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The mode of escaping from the reptile he showed to be, 
not by niiiriiiig away, but by leaping on its back, booted 
and spurred. 1'he two animals had misunderstood each 
other. The use of the crocodile has now been cleared up 
— viz., to be ridden ; and the final cause of man is, that ho 
may improve the health of the crocodile by riding him a fox- 
hunting before breakfast. And it is pi ctly certain that 
any crocodile, who has been regularly hunted through the 
season, and is master of the weight he can'ies, wdll take a 
six-barred gate no\v as wxll as ever he would hare done in 
the infancy of the j)yramids. 

• If, therefore, the crocodile docs not change, all things else 
undeniably do : even the shadow of the pyramids grows 
less. And often the restoration in vision of .Fanny and the 
Hath road, makes me too pathetically sensible of that 
truth. Out of the darkness, if 1 happen to call back the 
image of Fanny, up rises suddenly from a gulf of forty 
years a rose in June ; or, if I think for an instant of the 
rust in J une, up rises the heavenly face of Fanny. One after 
the other, lik(j the antiphouies in the choral service, rise 
Fanny and the rose in June, then back again the rose in 
June and Fanny. Then come both together, as in a 
chorus — roses and Fannies, Fannies and roses, without end, 
thick as blossoms in paradise. Then comes a venerable 
crocodile, in a royal livery of scarlet and gold, with 
sixteen capes ; and the crocodile is driving four-in-hand 
from the box of the Hath mail. And suddenly we upon 

boots a savugo old crocodile, that was restive and very impertinent, 
but all to no purpose. The crocouilc jibbed and tried to kick, but 
vainly. 11c was no more able to tlirow the squire, than Siiibad was 
to throw the old scoundrel wdio used his back without paying for it, 
until he discovered a mode (slightly immoral, perliaps, though some 
think not) of murdering llic old fraudulent jockey, and so circuitous- 
ly of unborsiug him. 
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the mail are pulled up by a mighty dial, sculptured with 
the hours, that mingle with the heavens and the heavenly 
host. Then all at once we are arrived at Marlborough 
forest, amongst the lovely households* of the roc-deer; 
the deer and their fawns retire into the dewy thickets ; 
the thi(*kets are rich with roses; once again the roses call 
up the sweet countenance of Fanny ; and she, being the 
granddaughter of a crocodih*, awakens a dreadful host of 
semi-legendary animals — griffins, dragons, basilisks, sphinxes 
— till at length the whole vision of fighting images crowds 
into one towering armorial shield, a vast embiazoiiry of 
human charities and human loveliness that have perished, 
but quartered heraldically with uuiit tenable and demoniac 
natures, whilst over all rises, as a surmounting crest, one 
fair female hand, with the forefinger pointing, in sweet, 
sorrowful admonition, upwards to heaven, where is sculp- 
tured the eternal writing which proclaims the frailty of 
earth and her children. 

GOING DOWN W'lJTl VICTORY. 

But the grandest chapter of our experience, within the 
whole mail-coach service, \vas on those occasions when we 
went down from London with the new s of victory. A period 
of about ten years stretched from Ih-afalgar to \V"alerloo ; 
the second and third years of wdiich period (180G and 1807) 
were comparatively sterile ; but the other nine (from 1 805 to 
1815 inclusively) furnished a long su(;cession of victories; 

* Households — Koc-deor do not congiegate in herds like the 
fallow or the red deer, but by separate families, parents and children ; 
which feature of approximation to the sanctity of human hearlhs, 
added to their comparatively miniature and graceful proportions, 
conciliate to them an interest of peculiar tenderness, supposing even 
that this beautiful creature is less clinractcriptically im]»rcgsed with 
the grandeurs of savage and forest life. 
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the least of whicli, in such a contest of Titans, had an inap- 
preciable value of position — ^partly for its absolute int^u*fer- 
oijcc with the plans of Our enemy, but still more from its 
keei)iiig alive tlirouj^li central Europe the sense of a deep- 
seated vulnerability in France. Even to tease the coasts of 
our enemy, to mortify them by continual blockades, to in- 
sult them by capturing if it were but a baubling schooner 
under the eyes of their arrogant armies, repeated from time 
to time a sullen proclamation of i)ower lodged in one quarter 
to which the hopes of Christendom turned in secret. ITow 
much more loudly must this proclamation have spoken in 
the audacity* of having bearded the elite of their troops, 
and having beaten them in pitched battles ! Five years of 
life it was worth paying down for the privilege of an out- 
side place on a mail-coach, when carrying down the first 
tidings of any such event. And it is to be noted that, from 
our insular situation, and the multitude of our frigates dis- 
posable for the ra])id trausmissioii of intelligence, rarely did 
any unauthorised rumour steal away a prelibaliou from the 
first aroma of the regular desi)atchcs. The government 
news was generally the earliest news. 

• “ ^ ndaciitf : ” — Such the French accounted it ; and it 1ms struck 
me that Soidt would not have been so popular in London, at the 
period of her present Majesty’s coronation, or in Manchester, on 
occasion of his visit to that town, if they had been aware of the inso- 
lence with N\ Inch he spoke of us in notes written at intervals from the 
field of Waterloo. As thouf^h it had been mere felony in our army 
to look a French one in tiie face, he said in more notes than one, 
dated from two to four p.m. on the field of Waterloo, ‘*IIcre arc the 
Kngliah — wc have them ; they arc caught cn Jlagrant clelit.” Yet no 
man should have known us better; no man had drunk deeper from 
the cup of liumiliation than Soult had in .1809, when ejected by ns 
with headlong violence from Oporto, and pursued through a long line 
of wrecks to the frontier of Spain; subsequently at Alhucra, in the 
bloodiest of recorded battles, to say nothing of I’oulouso. he should 
have learned uur pretensions. 
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From eight p.m., to fifteen or twenty minutes later, ima- 
gine the mails assembled on parade in Lombard Street, 
where, at that time,* and not in St Martin’s-le-Grand, was 
seated the General Post-office. In what exact strength 
we mustered I do not remember ; but, from the length of 
each separate attelage, we tilled the street, though a long 
one, and thougli we were drawn up in double file. On ang 
night the spectacle Avas beautiful. Tlic absolute perfection 
of all the appointments abont the carriages and the harness, 
their strength, their brilliant cleanliness, their beautiful sim- 
j)licity — ^l)ut, more than all, the royal magnificence of the 
horses — were what might first have fixed the attention. 
Every carriage, on every morning in the year, was taken 
down to an official inspector for examination — wheels, 
axles, linchpins, pole, glasses, lamps, wore all critically 
probed and tested. Every part of every carriage had been * 
cleaned, every horse had been groomed, with as much rigour 
as if they belonged to a private gentleman; and that part 
of the spectacle offered itself always. But the night before 
us is a night of victory ; and, behold ! to the ordinary dis- 
play, what a heart-shaking addition ! — ^liorses, men, car- 
riages, all arc dressed in laurels and flowers, oak-leaves 
and ribbons. The guards, as being officially his Majesty's 
servants, and of the coachmen such as arc within the pri- 
vilege of the post-office, wear the royal liveries of course ; 
and as it is summer (for all the Imd victories were naturally 
won in summer), they wear, on this fine evening, these liveries 
exposed to view, without any covering of upper coats. 
Such a costume, and the elaborate arrangement of the 
laurels in their hats, dilate their hearts, by giving to them 
openly a personal connection with the great news, in which 


* '‘'‘At (hat time :” — I spejik of the era previous to Waterloo. 
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already they have tlic general interest of patriotism. That 
great national sentiment surmounts and quells all sense of 
ordinary distinctions. Those passengers wlio happen to 
be gentlemen are now hardly to bo distingnishod as such 
except by dress ; for the usual reserve of their maimer in 
speaking to the attendants has on this night melted away. 
One heart, one pride, one glory, connects every man by 
the transcendent bond of his national blood. The spec- 
tators, who arc numerous beyond precedeal, express their 
sympathy with those fervent feelings by continual hurrahs. 
Every moment arc shouted aloud by the post-office ser- 
vants, and summoned to draw up, the great ancestral naihcs ' ' 
of cities known to history through a thousand years — Liiw 
coin, AVinchester, Portsmouth, Gloucester, Oxford, Jlristol, ' 
Manchester, York, Newcastle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, 
Stirling, Aberdeen — cxiiressing the grandeur of the empire 
by the antiquity of its towns, and the grandeur of the mail 
establishment by the diffusive radiation of its separate mis- 
sions. p]vcry moment you hear the thunder of lids locked 
down upon the mail-bags. That sound to each individual 
mail is the signal for drawing off, which jirocess is the finest 
part of the entire spoclach*. Tlien come the horses iido jilay. 
Horses ! can these be horses that bound off with the action 
and gestures of leopards? What stir ! — what sea-like fer- 
ment! — what a thundering of wheels! — what a trampling of 
lioofsl — what a soniiding of trunqiets! — wliat farewell cheers 
— what redoubling peals of brotherly congratulation, con- 
necting the name of the particular mail — “Liverpool for 
ever !’* — with the name of the ^ articular victory — “ Badajoz 
for ever!'’ or “ Salamanca for ever !” ^ The half-sluinliering 
consciousness that, all night long, and all the next day — ^iicr- 
haps for even a longer period — many of these mails, like fire 
racing along a train of gun’>owder, will be kindling at every 
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instant new successions of burninjr joy, 1ms an obscure eircct 
of multiplying the victory itself, by multiplying to the 
imagination into infinity the stages of its progressive dif- 
fusion. A fiery arrow seems to be let loose, which from 
that moment is destined to travel, without intermissiou, 
westwards for three linndred* miles — iiortlnvards for six 


**■ '‘'‘Three Juuulrctl :" — Of m;cc>sity, this scale of nicasiivciueiit, 
to an American, if he liappcns to be a thoiiphtU^^s man, must .sound 
ludicrous. Accordinj;ly, 1 remember a case in ^\llich an American 
writer indulges himself in the hixnrv of a little fibbing, by ascribing 
to an Kiiglishinan a poni})Ous account of tlie TJiamcs, constructed 
entirely upon American Meas of grandeur, and concluding in some- 
thing like these terms : — “And, sir, arri\ iug at J^ondoii, tliis mighty 
father of rivers att.'iins a hrca«ltli of at least two furlongs, having, 
in its winding course, traversed tiu* astonishing tlistance of one Inin- 
dred and seventy miles.” And this tlic candid Airicrican tliiivks it 
fair to contrast with the, scale of the JMi.vsissippi. Mow, it is liiirdly 
worth W’hilc to answer a pure fiction gravely, els<j one might say 
that no Englishman out of llcdlain ev'or thought of looking in an 
i.sland for the rivers of a continent; nor, coiisequenilv, could have 
thought of looking for the peculiar grandeur of the Thames in the 
length of its course, or in tlic extent of .coil wliicli it drains; yet, 
if he had been so alisnrd, the American might have recollected tliat 
a river, not to be coin])arcd with the Tliaines even as to voliirne of 
water — viz., tlic Tiber — lia.s eojitrive<l to make itself heard of in this 
worM for twenty-five centuries tf» an extent not reached ns yet by 
any river, liowevcr eorpuicnt, of his own land. The glory of the 
Thames is measured by the de.stiny of the pojuilalion to which it 
ministers, by the eommeree wdiieh it supports, by the grandeur of 
the cmj>ire in which, though far from the largest, it is the mo.st 
iiifliicntial stream. U])on .some such scale, ami nr»t by a transfer 
of Columiiian standard.s, is the course of our Engli.^li mails to lie 
valued. The American may fancy the elTcet of bis own valuations 
to our Eiigli.sli ears, by suppOMiig the ea.se ol a Siberian glorifviiig 
liis country in tiiesc terms; — “Tiiesc wretelu'-^, .sir, in France ami 
England, cannot march half a mile in any direction without finding 
a house where food can he had and lodging; wlierea.s, such is tlie 
noble desolation of ourinagniticcnt couiitry. that in ninny a tlirection 
for a thousand miles, 1 will engage that a dog shall not find .shelter 
irom a snow-storm, nor a wren find an apology for breakfu'jt.” 

O — IV. 
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hundred ; and the sympathy of our Lombard Street friends 
at parting is exalted a liundrcdfold by a sort of visionary 
sympathy with the yet slumbering sympathies which in so 
vast a succession we arc going to awake. 

Lib(;rated from the embarrassments of the city, and issu- 
ing into the broad uncrowded avenues of tlic northern sub- 
urbs, we soon begin 1o enter upon our natural pace of ten 
miles an hour. In tlic broad light of the summer evening, 
the sun, perhaps, only just at the point of setting, we are 
seen from every storey of every house. Keads of every 
age crowd to Ihc windows — ^)'oung and old understand the 
language of our victorious symbols — and rolling volleys of 
syniiKilliising cheers rim along ns, behind us, and oefore 
us. The beggai', roaring himself against the wall, forgets 
his lainon(‘ss — real or assumed — thinks not of his whining' 
trade, ])nt sfandh erect, with bold exulting smiles, as we 
■«iss him. The victory has healed him, and says, ]>o thou 
♦vhole ! AVoinon and children, from garrets alike and 
cellars, through inruiite London, look down or look up nith 
loving (!yos n])on our gay ribbons and our martial laurels; 
sornel iin(‘s kiss their hands ; sometimes hang out, as signals 
of affection, ])ocket-handkorcliiefs, aprons, dusters, anytliing 
that, by catching the summer breezes, will express an aerial 
jubilation. On the London side of Jhirnet, to which we 
draw near witliin a few ininutcs after nine, observe that 
])rivate carriage which is approaching us. T'hc weather 
being so warm, tlio glasses arc all down; and one may 
nuid, as on the stage of a theatre, everything that goes on 
within. It contains tliroe lad’''s — one likely to be “mamma,” 
and two of seventeen or eighteen, who arc probably licr 
danghtiTR. What lovely animation, what beautiful unpre- 
meditated pantomime, explaining to us every syllable that 
passes, in these ingenuous girls! By the sudden start and 
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raising of tlie hands, on first discovering onf laurelled equi- 
page ! — by the sudden movement and appeal to the elder 
lady from both of them — and by the heightened colour on 
t heir auiiiiated countenances, we can almost hear them say- 
ing, “ See, see ! Look at their laurels ! Oh, mamma ! 
I here has been a great battle in Spain; and it has been a 
great victory.” In a moment we are on the point of pass- 
ing them. We passengers — I on tlje box, ami the two on 
the ro(»f behind me — raise our hats to tlie ladies; the 
coachman makes liis professional salute with the whip; the 
guard even, though punctilious on the mailer of his dignity 
as an oflicer under the erowii, toiiclies his hal. Tlic ladies 
niove to us, in return, wdth a winning graciousness of 
gesture; all smile on cacli side in a way that nobody could, 
misunderstand, and that nothing short of a grand nalional 
sympathy could so instatilancously prompt. AVill tliese 
ladies say that we arc nothing to them? Oli, no; th(‘y will 
not say that iiiey cannot ciei^y — they do not deny — that 
for this iiiglit. tlu'y arc our sisters; gentle or simple, scholar 
or illiterate servant, for twelve Jionrs to conic, we on the 
outside have tlu? homjur to be tlu'ir brotluTs. Those poor 
women, again, who stoji to gaze ni)on ns with delight at 
the ej«t ranee of Ihirnet, and seem, by their air of weayiness, 
to be returning from labour — do you moan to say tluit tliey 
arc washertvomen and charwomen? Oh, my poor friend, 
you are quite mistaken. I assure you tliey stand in a far 
higher rank; for this one night they feel themselves by. 
birth-right to be daiightors of England, and answer to no 
humbler title. 

Every joy, how^evor, even rapturous joy — such is the sad 
law' of earth — ^niay carry with it grief, or fear of grief, to 
some. Three rniks beyond Earnct, wt see approaching us 
another j)rivate carriage, nearly repeating the circumstances 
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oF the funner case. Hero, also, the glasses are all flows 
— here, ako, is an elderly lady scaled ; but the two aaugh- 
lers arc missing; for the single young person sitting by 
the lady’s side, seems to be an atten<lant — so I judge from 
her dross, and her air of respectful reserve. The lady is 
in mouiMiing ; and her countenance expresses sorrow. At 
first she duos not look up ; so that I believe she is not 
aware of our approach, until she hears the measured beat- 
ing of our horses’ hoofs. Then she raiscb her eyes to settle 
thoni painfully on oiir triumphal equipage. Onr decora- 
lions cxidain the case to her at once ; but she beholds them 
with aj)paront anxiety, or even with terror. Some time 
before this, T, finding it dilficult to hit a flying mark, when 
embarrassed by the coachman’s person and reins interven- 
ing, had given to the guard a “Courier” evening paper, 
containing the gazette, for the next carriage that might pass. 
Accordingly he tossed it in, so folded that the huge capitals 
expressing some such legend as — glorious victory, might 
fatch the eye at once. To sec the paper, however, at all, 
interpreted as it was by our ensigns of triumph, explained 
everything ; and, if the guard were right in thinking the 
lady to have received it with a gesture of horror, it could 
not be ‘doubtful tlint she lifid suffered some deep personal 
affliction in connection with this Spanish war. 

Here, now, was the case of one who, having formerly 
snllercd, might, erroneously perhaps, be distressing herself 
.with anticipations of another similar suffering. That same 
night, and hardly three hours later, occurred the reverse 
case. A poor woman, who oo probably would find hcr- 
s(‘lf, in a diiy or two, to have siiffcred the heaviest of afflic- 
liuus by the battle, blindly allowed herself to cxjircss an 
exultation so unmeasured in the news and its details, us 
gave to her the appcaraiv'e which amongst Celtic High- 
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iandcrs is called This was at some little town ^^lun•e 
we changed horses an hour or two after midnight. Some 
lair or wake had kept the people up out of their beds, and 
had occasioned a partial ilhiniiiuition of the stalls and 
booths, presenting an unusual but \ cry impressive cflect. 
\Vc saw many lights moving about as we drew near; and 
perhaps the most striking scene on the whole route was 
our reception at this place. The flashing of torches and 
the beautiful radiance of blue lights (technically, Bengal 
lights) upon the heads of our horses ; the fine effect uf such 
a showery and ghostly illumination falling upon our flowers 
and glittering laurels;* whilst all around ourselves, that 
formed a centre of light, tlic darkness gathered on the rear 
and flanks in massy blackness ; these optical splendours, 
together with tlte prodigious enthusiasm of the peoj)Ic, 
eomj)Osed a picture at once sccnical and atfceling, theatri- 
cal and holy. As we staid for three or four minutes, I 
alighted; and immediately from a dismnnilcd stall ia the 
street, where no doubt she had been ])residiiig through the 
earlier i)art of the night, advanced eagerly a middle-aged 
woman. The sight of my newspaiicr it was that had drawn 
her attention upon myself. The victory which we wore 
carrying down to the provinces on t/u’s occasion, w'as the 
im]>crfect one of Talavcra — ^imperfect for its results, such 
was the virtual treachery of the Spanish general, Cncsia, 
but not imperfect in its cvcr-memorable heroism. I told 
her the main outline of the battle. The agitation of Ikt 
enthusiasm had been so consj)icnons when listening, and 
when tirst applying for information, that 1 could not but 
ask her if she had not some relative in tifb Peninsular army. 

• “ GUttorimj hmreh:” — I niiist observe, tliat the colour of t/reen 
suffers almost a spiritual change aud exaltation under the ctfcct of 
Bejjgal lights. 
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Oh, yes ; Iier only son was there. Tri wliat regiment ? lie 
was a trooper in the 2M Dragoons. My heart sank within 
me as she made that answer. Tills siihliine reghiient, 
whicli an Englishman shonhl never mention without raising 
his liat to their ineniory, had made tlic most memorable 
and cHeetive elmrge recorded in military annals. Tliey 
lca])e<J their Iiorses — over a trencli wlierc they could, ittto 
It, and with the result of death or mutilation when they 
could not, M'hai jiroportion cleared the liench is nowhere 
stated. Those* who did, closed up and went down upon the 
enemy wdth siu^h divinity of fervour (I use the word divinih) 
by design : the inspiration of Dod must have proin]>tcd this 
iiiovcfinont to those whom even then lie was calling to Ilis 
])resence), thnt two results followed. As* regarded the 
enorny, this 23d Dragoons, not, I believe, originally three 
hundred and fifty strong, paralysed a Erench eolnmn, six 
thousand strong, then ascended the hill, and fixed the 
gaze of the whole French army. As regarded themselves, 
the 23d were supposed at first to have been barely nof. 
annihilated ; but eventually, I lielievo, about one in four 
survived. And this, tlicn, was tlio rogiincnt — a rcgim(‘nt 
already for some hours glorified and liallowi'd to the ear 
of all London, as l}'ing stretched, by a largo majority, ii])ou 
one bloody aeehlaina — in which tlie young trooper sorv(*(i 
whose mother was now talking in a sj)irit of sneh joyous 
enlhnsiasm. Did I t(;ll her the truth ? Had I the h.eart to 
break up her dreaims? No. To-morrow, said I to myself 
— to-inorrow, or the next day, will publish the worst. For 
one night more, wherefore sln.iild she not sleep in peace? 
After to-morrow. Hie chances are too many that peace will 
forsake her pillow. This brief respite, then, let her owe to 
my gift and viy ibrbearance. Bui, if I told her not of the 
bloody price that had been paid, not, therefore, was I silent 
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on the contribulioiis from her son’s rejximont to that clay’s 
service and i»lory. I showed her iic)t the funeral banners 
under wliichthe noble regiment was sleeping, i lifted not 
the ovcrsliadowing laurels from the bloody ire.nch in which 
horse and rider lay mangled together, lint I told lier liow 
these «lear childi’en of England, ollicers and j^rivates, ha<l 
lea])ed their horses ov^er all obstacles as gaily as hunters to 
the morning's chase. 1 told her how they rode their horses 
into the mists of death (saying to myself, bnt not saying 
to her), and laid down tlieir young lives for thee, O mother 
England! as willingly — poured out their noble blood as 
cliecrfnlly — as ever, aftiT a long day’s sport, when infants, 
they had rested their wearied heads upon Ihcir mother’s 
knees, or liad sunk to sleep in her arms, s’irange it is, yet 
true, that she seemed to liave no A'ars for her son’s safety, 
even after this knowledge that llio^;}d Dragoons had been 
memorably (‘ugaged ; but so inneh was she enraptured by 
the knowledge that his regiment, and thoretbre that he, 
had rendered eonsjnenous service in tlio dreadful conflict 
— a service which Jiad acinally made them, within the last 
twelve hours, the foremost topic of conversation in London 
— so absoliiloly was fear swallowed up in joy — that, in 
the more simplicity of her fervent nature, the poor \vomaii 
threw licr arms round my neck, as she thought of lier son, 
and gave to ute the kiss which secretly was meant for him 
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SECTION TIIK SECOND. THE VISION OF SUDDEN DEATH. 

WiiAT Ls to be (liken Jis (ho predomiiuiiit opinion of man, 
reflective and philo.s()[)liie, upon sitdden death? It is re- 
markable tlial, in diflereiit conditions of society, sudden 
dcTitli has been variously rej^arded as the consummation of 
an earthly career most Tervcnlly to be desired, or, again, 
as that corisumniation whhdi is with most horror to be de- 
jnecated. Ciesar the Dictator, at Ids last dinner party 
(ctHK/), on llie very evening before his assassination, when 
the minutes of his earthly career were numbered, bidng 
asked what death, in /ffs judgment, miglit be ])ronounccd 
the most eligible, re{)lied, “ That whi(th should Ixi most 
sudden.” On the other hand, the divine Litany of our 
English Church, when breathing forth supj>Iications, as if in 
some representative character for tlm whole hiiirian race 
prostrate before (Jod, jdaces such a death in the very van 
of horrors : — “ Erom lightning and tempest ; froni plagms 
pestilence, and famine ; from battle and murder, and from 
si’DDKM DEATH — Goofl Luvcl, u llvcr VS*' Suddcii death is 
here made to erowTithc climax in a grand ascent of calami- 
ties ; it is ranked among the last of curses ; and yet, by the 
noblest of Homans, it was ranked as the first of blessings. 
In that difference, most readers will see little more than 
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the essential dillereiice between Cliristiaiiity and raganisiu. 
But this, oil consideration, I doubt. The Christian Church 
may be right in its estimate of sudden death ; and it is a 
• natural feeling, though after all it may also be an intirm 
one, to wish for a quiet dismissal from life — as that which 
{<ecms most reconcilable with meditation, with penitential 
retrosiiects, and with the humilities of farewell prayer, 
'i'hcre does not, however, occur to me any direct scriptural 
w^‘lrrant for this earnest i^ctitioii of the English Litany, 
unless under a special construction of the word “sudden.” 
It seems a ]>etition — indulged rather and conceded to 
human iiilirmity, than exacted from liuman piety. It is 
not so much a doctrine liuilt iqiuri the ctiu'iiities of the 
Christian system, as a ]>lausiblo o})iiuon built upon special 
varieties of [ihysical lemporanient. Let tliat, however, 
be as it may, two remarks suggest themselves as prudent 
restraints upon a doctrine, which else imn/ wander, and /ufs 
wamhjrcd, into an uncharitable superstirion. The first is 
this : tliat many people arc likely to exaggiu'ate the horror 
of a sudden deatli, from the disposition to lay a false stress 
uj)oii words or acts, simply because by an accident tlicy 
have become Juki I words or acts. Jf a man dies, for in- 
stance, l)y some sudden death when he happens to be in- 
toxicated, such a death is falsely regarded with jieciiliar 
horror; as though the intoxication were suddenly exalted 
into a blasphemy. J>nt l/ud is uiiphilosopliie. The man 
wa^^, or ho was not, Imhltmlbj a drunkard. If not, if liis. 
intoxication were a .‘solitary accident, there can be no reason 
for allowing special cnqdiasis to this act, simply Ijccaiise 
through misfortune it became his -final act. Xor, on the 
other hand, if it were no accident, but one of his habitual 
transgressions, will it be the more Jiabitnal or the more a 
transgression, because some sudden calamity, surprising 
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him, has caused this habitual transgression to be also 
a final one. Could the man have had any reason even 
dimly to foresee his own sudden death, there would have 
been a new feature in his act of intemperance — a feature of 4 
presumption and irreverence, as in one that, haviiif^ known 
himself drawinj^ near to the presence of God, sliould have 
suited his demeanour to an expectation so awful. But 
this is no i)art of the case supposed. And tlie only new 
element in the man’s act is not any (}lena;i;t of special im- 
morality, hut simt)ly of special misfortune. 

Th(* other remark has reference to the moaning; of the 
word Very j)ossibly Ctesar and the Christian 

Churtih do not differ in the wfiy supposed ; that is, do not 
differ by any difference of doctrine as between rag’an and 
Christian views of the moral temper a])propriatc to death, 
but perhaps they are contemplating different cases. Both 
contemplate a violent death, a Buidavaros — death that is 
Bmtoff, or, in other ^vords, death that is brought about, 
not by internal and spontaneous change, but by active force 
having its origin from without. In this meaning the two 
aiithorilics agree. Thus fiu* they arc in harmony. But 
the difference is, that tlio Homan by the Avord “sudden” 
means inilimjvAnrj ; whereas the Christian Litany by “sud- 
den dentil” means a dcatli without wurnimj^ consequently 
without any available summons to religious i)rci)aration. 
Tlie poor mutineer, Avho kneels down to gather into his 
.heart the; hnllets from twelve firelocks of his pitying com- 
rades, dies by a most sncldoii death in Cjcsar’s sense ; one 
shock, one mighty spasm, oii« (possibly mt one) groan, and 
all is over, lint, in the sense of the Litany, the mutimjcr’s 
death is far from sudden ; his offence originally, his im- 
prisonment, his trial, the interval betAveen his sentence and 
its execution, having all firnished him with separate Avarn- 
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iiigs of his fate — liaviiig all summoned him to moot it with 
{‘Ofernu preparation. 

Here at once, in this sharp verbal distinction, ive com- 
prehend the faithful oiirncstnoss with whicli a holy Christian 
Clmrch pleads on behalf of her po-u* departing children, 
that God would vouchsafe to them the last great privilege 
and distinction possible on a death-bed — viz., the oppor- 
tunity of niitroublod preparation ft)r facing this mighty 
trial. Sudden death, ns a iikto variety in the modes of 
dying, where death in sonic shape is inevitable, proposes a 
(picstion of choice which, ccpially in the Roman and the 
iHiristian sense, will be variously answered according to 
each man’s variety of leiniicramcnt. Meantime, one aspect 
of sudden death there is, one modification, upon which no 
doubt can arise, that of all martyrdoms it is the most 
agitating — viz., 'where it surprises a man under (‘irenm- 
stanees which ()trci'(or which seem to otlcr) some hurrying, 
flying, iriap[)rccia))ly miiinte cliance of evading; it. Sudden 
SIS the danger 'snIu’cIi it allVouts, must be any etfort by wliieli 
siicli an c^ asion can bo accom]>lishctl. Even thnt^ even the 
sickening necessity for luirrxing in extremity wlicre all 
hurry seems (h'slincd to bo M\m, even that anguish is 
liable to a hideous exasperation in one ])arlienlav case — 
viz., wIkm’o the aiipeal is made not exclusively to the iu- 
stiucl of self-preservation, but to the conscience, on liehnlf 
of some other life besides your own, accidentally thrown 
upon 7/our protection. To fail, to collajisc in a service. 
iij(;rely your own, might seem (‘omparativoly venial ; though, 
in fact, it is far from venial. Rut to fail in a case where 
I’rovidence has suddimly thrown into your hands the final 
interests of another — a fellow’-creatnre shuddering between 
the gates of life and dcalli ; this, to a man of apprehensive 
conscience, would mingle the misery of an atrocious crinii- 
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nality with the misery of a bloody calamity. You are 
called upon, by the case supposed, possibly to die ; but*to 
die at the vefy moment when, by any even partial failure, 
or efleminate collapse of your energies, you will be self- 
(hmounced as a murderer. You had but tlie twinkling of 
an eye for your elfort, and that cUbrt might liave been 
unavailing ; but to liavc risen to the level of sudi an effort, 
would have rescued you, though not from dying, yet from 
dying as a traitor to your final and farc\vel! duty. 

The situation here contemplated exposes a dreadful 
nh*er, lurking far down in the dc])ths of liurnan nature. 
It is not that men generally arc summoned to face such 
awful trials. Ihit [)oicntially, and in shadowy outline, sindi 
a trial is moving sulderraneously in perhaps all men’s 
natures. U])on the secret mirror of our dreams su(‘.h a trial 
is darkly pr(»jected, perhaps, to every one of us. That 
dream, so familiar to childhood, of nnieting a lion, and, 
through languishing prostration in ho])o and the energies 
of hope, that constant socpicl of lying down before .the 
lion, publishes the secret frailty of iiuman nature — reveals 
its de('p-seatcd falsehood to itself — rec^ords its abysmal _ 
treachery. JVrhaps not one of us es(ai])es that dream; 
perhaps, as by some sorrowful doom of man, that dream 
rei)eats for every one of us, through every generation, the 
original temptation in Eden. Every one of ns, in this 
dream, has a bait offered to the inlirm places of his own 
.hidividiial will; once again a snare is prevsented for tempt- 
ing him into captivity to a luxury of ruin ; oii(;e again, as 
in aboriginal I'aradiso, the i.. an falls by his own choice; 
again, by infinite iteration, llie ainuent earth groans to 
Heaven, throngli her secret cav(‘s, over the weakness of her 
child: “Nature, from her scat, sighing through all her 
works,” again “gives sigrs of wo that all is lost;” and 
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ap^aiii the counter sigh is repeated to the sorrowing heavens 
tbf the endless rebellion against God. It is not without 
probability that in the world of dreams every one of us 
ratilies for liimsclf the original transgression. In drcaui‘<, 
])erhai»s under some secret contlict of the midnight sleeper, 
lighted lip to the consciousness at the time, but darkened 
to tlie memory as sOon as all is finished, each several cliild 
of our mysterious race completes for liimsclf the treason 
of tlic aboriginal fall. 

The incident, so memorable in itself by its features of 
horror, and so scenical by its grouping for the eye, A\hieii 
fiiviiit?lied the text for this reviu’ie upon Siffhkn Jkulh^ oc- 
curred to myself iu Die dead of night, as a solitary sjiecta- 
tor, wlien seated on the box of the ]\laMchcster and (jlla‘<- 
gow mail, in the second or third suuniK'r after "Waterloo. 
I lind it necessary to relate the circumstances, beiMiise they 
are sucli as could not have oemirred unless under a singular 
coihliination of accidents, lii tliose days, the oblicpio and 
lateral coininunieatioiis with many rural post-olUecs wore so 
arranged, eitlier through necessity or Ihrongh defect of 
system, as to make it reijui^ilo ftir llic main noi Ih-wcsfern 
mail (/.<?., the duicn iiuiil), on reaching Manehestiu', to halt 
for a niiinlicr of hours ; liow many, I do not remember ; w^ix 
or seven, I think; but the result was, tliat, in the ordinary 
course, the mail recommenced its journey northwards about 
midnight. Wearied with the long detention at a gloomy, 
hotel, I walked out about eleven o’clock at night for the 
sake of fresh air ; meaning to fall in with tlic mail and 
resume my seat at the post-oflfice. The night, however, 
being yet dark, as the moon liad scarcely risen, and the 
streets being at that Iiour empty, so as to offer no oppor- 
tunities for asking the road, I lost my way ; and did not 
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roach the posl-oflloc until it was considerably past mid- 
ni«jlit ; but, to my p,roat relief (as it was important i*or me 
to be in Wesimoreland by the morninp;), I saw in the huge 
saucer eyes of tlie mail, blazing through the gloom, an 
evidence that my chance was not yet lost. Vast the lime it 
was ; but, by some rare accident, the mail was not even yet 
ready to start. I ascended to iny seat on the box, where my 
cloak was still lying as it had lain at tlie Vridgewator Arms. 
I had l(‘ft it there in imitation of a nantn .•! discoverer, who 
leavi'S a bit of bunting on the shore of his (ii.a*overy, by 
w ay of warning off the ground the wdiole human race, and 
mdifying to the (/hrislian and the heathen w'cndds, with his 
best comjtliments, that he has hoisted his pockel -handker- 
chief once and for ever upon that virgin soil ; thonecfoiwvanl 
claiming Wn^jus domwii to the top of the alinosidiero abo\e 
it, and also the right of driving sliafls to the centre of tlic, 
carth below it ; so that all peoph* found after this warning, 
•‘idler aloft in npjier chambers of the a1njos]>here, or grop- 
ing in subterraneous shafts, or squatting andaeionsly on 
the surface of the soil, Avill be treated as trespassers — 
kicked, tlmt is to sav, or decapitated, as circumstances 
may suggest, by their very faithful servant, the owoier of 
the said pockct-lnindkcrehief. Fii the jiro^ent ease, it is 
probable lliat my cloak might not have been respected, 
and the jus gent/um might have been mmclly violated in my 
person — for, in the dark, people commit deeds of darkm^ss, 
.gas being a great ally of morality — but it so happened 
that, on this night, there w’as no other onl^ido passenger; 
and thus the crime, w'hicli ck e was but too prol»abl(*. missed 
fire for want of a criminal. 

TTaving mounted the box, I look a small (jiiantity of 
laudanum, having already travelled two hundred and fifty 
miles — viz., from a poii t seventy miles beyond London. 
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In llic leaking* of laiulaiiuin them was nothing extruordi- 
iinry. Lul by accident it drew upon me the special atten- 
tion of my awsscssor on tlie box, the coaclinian. And in that 
also there nothing extraordinary. ]>ui b) accident, 
and with great delight, it drew my own atteiilion to tlie 
fact that this coachman Mas a monster in point of bulk, 
and that In; Inul but one eye. In fact, he had been fore- 
told by \'irgil as 

“ Moiistiuiii lioiTendiiii]. infonuc*, iiigcns ciii lunirii JnkMii]»tiirn.” ' 
He answt'i’cd to the conditions in every one of the 
Items: — I. a monster lui Mas ; dreadful; sliapc^Iess ; 
i. linge; 5. who Inul lost an ey(‘. lint why should fht/t 
d(‘liglit me? Had he been mn^ of the Cahaidars in tlie 
‘•Araliian Tsiglirs,’* and had ])aid down his eye as the 
j)rie(‘ of liis criminal curiosil;., M'hat right had / to (*xult 
in his misfortune? T did /n>t exult: I deliglil(‘d in no 
niairs punishment, though it were ev<m merit (‘d. I>ut these 
piu’somd distinc'tions (A'os. I, 2, ♦*>, 1, r>)identill(»l in an 
instant an old frieml of mine, mIioiu 1 had known in tlie 
south for some ycnirs as the most masterly of mail-coaehmon. 
He Mas the man in all Eun>iK‘ tlial could (if could) 
hav(j driven si\-in-lniud full galh*p over ^1/ — that 

dreadful bridgi; of Mahomet, with no side battlements, and 
of room not enough for a razor’s edge — h'ading right 
aero.NS tluj hott«)nil<'ss gulf. llmhT this eminent man, 
wdiom in tilreek I eognoniinaled (.’yelojis (Hjthrehttrs (Cyclops 
the charhdeor), 1, and others knoMTi to me, studied the 
diphrelalie art. J^ixeusi*, reader, a word too elegant to be 
pedantic. As a pupil, though 1 paid extra fees, it is to be 
lauumled that 1 did not stand high in his esteem. It 
show'cd his dogged Inmosty (though, observe, not his dis- 
cernment), that he could not sec my merits. Let us excuse 
his absurdity in this particular, by remembering his want 
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of an eye. I)ouljtl(‘ss thd made liim blind to my merits. 
In the art of eonvcrsalion, however, he admitted that 
I had tlie wliip-liaiid of him. On tin’s present occn*^ion, 
great joy was at our meeting. But what was Cyclops 
doing here ? Jfad the medical men recommended northern 
air, or how? T (!ollectod, from such explanations as ho 
volunteered, that he had an interest at stake in some suit- 
at-Iaw now pending at Lancaster; so that probably he had 
got himself transferred to this station, for the purpose of 
connecling witli his professional pursuits an inr^ant readi- 
ness for the calls of his lawsuit. 

JMoantime, what are we stopinng for? Surely we have 
noAv waited long enough. Oh, this procrastinating mail, 
and this procrastinating post-office! Can’t they take a 
lesson upon that subject from we.? Some people have 
called )m procrastinating. Yet yon a-rc av it ness, reader, 
that 1 Avas here kept Avaiting for the post-olfice. Will the 
post-oflicc lay its hand on its heart, in ils moments of so- 
briety, and assert that ever it Avaited for me? AVhat arc 
they about? Tlic guard tells me that there is a largo 
extra ac.einuulation of foreign mails this night, OAving to 
irreguiaritics caused by Avar, by Avind, by Aveather, in the 
])acket serA’icc, Avhich as yet does not benefit at all by 
steam. For an extra hour, it siicms, the jAost-ofiicc has been 
engaged in threshing out the pure Avheaten correspondence 
of Glasgow, and wlnnoAving it from the chaff of all baser in- 
.termediate towns. But at last all is finished Sound your 
horn, guard. IManchestci, good-by ; AveVc lost an hour by 
your criminal conduct at th post-ofllce : Avhich, hoAvever, 
though I do not moan to part with a serviceable ground 
of' complaint, and one Avhich really k such for the horses, 
to me secretly is an advantage, since it compels us to look 
.sharply for this lost hour amongst the next eight or nine, 
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and to recover it (U* we can) at the rate of one mile extra 
per hour. Oil' we arc at last, and at eleven milos an hoar ; 
and for the moment I detect no changes in the energy nr 
in the skill of Cycloids. 

hh’f.'in Manchester to Kendal, wJiieli virtually (though 
not in law) is the ea})ital of AVestmoreland, there were at 
this time seven stages of eleven miles each. The first five 
of the>e, counting from IVIanehester, terminate in Lancas- 
ter, which is tlicrefore fifty-five miles norlli of IManchesler, 
and the same distance exactly from Liverpool. The first 
three stages terminate in Pn'ston (called, liy way of dis- 
tinction from other towns of that name, ])roud Jh*cston), at 
which place it is that the separate roads from Liverpool 
and from TManclicster to the north become eonllucnt.* 
Within these first three stages lay the fonmlation, the pro- 
gress, and tcrininatioii of our niglit’s adventure. Dui’ing 
the first stage, I found out that Cyclops was mortal: he 
was liable to the shocking aflcction of sleep — a thing which 
previously I had never suspected. If a man indulges in 
tlie vicious habit of slce])ing, all the skill in aiirigation of 
Aj)ollo himself, with the horses of Aurora to execute his 
notions, aMiil him nothing. “ Oh, Cyclops !’’ I oxelaiined, 

‘‘ tliou art mortal. ]\ly friend, thou snorost.” Tlirougli 
(lie first eleven miles, hywever, this infirmity — which 1 
grieve to say that lie shared with the whole Tagan Pantheon 
— betrayed itself only by brief snatches. On waking up, 
lie made an apology for himself, which, instead of mending ' 

* ‘‘ Ctwfiwnt : ” — Suppose a cnpital Y (the Pytluigorouii hater) : 
L;im*astcr is at the foot of this letter; Javer|)()ol at tiic top of tlic 
» i(/ht hnmch ; Manchester at the top of the A;/? ; pri)U(l Preston at 
tlie centre, ^^here the two hranelics unite. It is thirty-three miles 
along cither of tlie two hranches ; it is twciit} -two miles along the 
stem — viz., from Prtfston in the middle, to Lancaster at the root. 
There’s a lesson in geograj)hy for the reader. 
c»2 
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matters, laid open a {gloomy vista of coming disasters. 
The summer assizes, he reminded me, were now going on 
at Lancaster : in conscqnenc.e of which, for three niglits 
and throe days, he had not lain down in a bed. During 
the day, he was wailing for his own summons as a witness 
on the trial in which he was interested; or else, lest he 
should be missing at the critical moment, was drinking with 
the other witnesses, under the past^wal surveillance of the 
attorneys. During tlie night, or that pait of it which at 
sea Avoiild form the middle watch, he was driving. This 
explanation certainly accounted for his drowsiness, but in 
a way wliich made it much more alarming; since now, after 
several days’ resist ance to this infirmily, at length he was 
steadily giving way. Throughout the second sfage he grew 
more and more drowsy, lii the second mile of the third 
stage, he suiTendcred himself finally and without a struggle 
to his perilous temptation. All his past resistance had but 
deepened the weight of this final oppression. Seven atmo- 
spheres of s.le(‘p rested upon him; and to consummate the 
case, our worthy guard, after singing “ Love amongst the 
Tioscs” for piM'haps thirty times, without invitation, and 
without a])plauso, had in revenge moodily resigned him- 
self to slumber — ^not so deej), doubtless, as the coachman’s, 
but deep enough for mischief. And thus at last, about ten 
miles from Preston, it cainc about that I found myself 
left iiv* charge of his Majesty’s London and Glasgow mail, 
• then running at the least twelve miles an hour. 

What made this negligence less criminal than else it 
must have been thought, wus the condition of the roads at 
night during the assizes. At that time, all the law busi- 
ness of populous Liverpool, and also of populous Man- 
chester, with its vast cincture of populdus rural districts, 
was called up by ancien' usage to the tribunal of Lillipu- 
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tian Lancav^ter. To break up this old traditional usa^e re- 
quired, 1. a conflict with powerful cslablishccl interests.; 
2. a large system of new arrangements ; and 3. a new par- 
liamentary statute. Ibit as yet this change was merely in 
contemplation. As things were al present, twice in the 
year* so vast a body of business rolled northwards, from 
the soiitliciTi quarter of the (‘Oiinf}', that for a fortnight at 
least it occupied the severe exertions of two judges in its 
despatch. The edlscqnence of this wa.<, that every horse 
available for such a service, along tin* whole line of road, 
was exhausted in carrying down the innltitndes of peoph* 
who were parties to the difltirent sails. l>y sunset, there- 
fore, it usually Iiapjieiied that, through utter exhaustion 
amongst men and horses, the road sank into ])rofoun(l 
silence. Except the exhaustion in the vast adjacent county 
of York from a (contested election, no such silence succeed- 
ing to no sucli fiery ujn’oar was ever witnessed in England. 

On this occasion, the usual silence and solitude prevailed 
along the road. Not a hoof nor a wheel was to he heard. 
And to strengthen this false luxurious confidence in the 
noiseless roads, it happened also that the night was one of 
peculiar solemnity and peace. Eor iny own ]>art, though 
slightly alive to the possibilities of peril, I had so far 
yielded to the influence of the mighty calm as to sink into 
a profound reverie. I’he month was August, in the middles 
of which lay my own birth-day — a festival to every thought - 
ful man sngg(‘sting solemn and often sigh-born f thonghlsr 

• “ y'frire in the year: ” — ^Tlierc were tat that time only two assizes 
even in the most populous counties — viz., the Lent Assizes, and tJie 
Summer Assizes. 

t “ Sigh-horn : ” — I owe the suggestion of this word to an obscure 
remembrance of a beautiful phrase in “ Giraldus Cambrciisis ” — viz., 
tufpiriostje cogitaiiones. 
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Tlie county was my own native county — upon wliicli, in its 
southern section, more than upon any equal area known to 
man jiast or ju’cseiit, had descended the original curse of 
labour in its heaviest form, not mastering the bodies only 
of men as of slav(‘s, or criminals in mines, but working 
through the fiei’y will. Upon no e(pial s])acc of earth was, 
or even* had been, the same energy of human po\vcr put 
forth daily. At this particular season also of the assizes, 
that dreadful hurricane of flight and ^irsuit, as it might 
have seemed to a stranger, which swept to and iVom Lan- 
caster all day long, hunting the county up and down, and 
regularly subsiding back into silence about sunset, could not 
fail (when united with this permanent distinction of Lan- 
cashire as the very metropolis and citadel of labour) to point 
tlie thoughts pathetically upon tliat counter vision of r(*^t, 
of saintly rejiose from strife and sorrow, towards which, as 
to their secret haven, the ju-ofounder aspirations of man's 
heart arc in solitude continually travelling. Obli(]uely upon 
our left we wciTMiearing the sea, which also innsl, under the 
present circumstances, be repeating the general state of hal- 
cyon rejiose. 'J'hc sea, the atmosphere, the light, bore each 
an orchestral part in this universal lull. Moonlight, and tlie 
first timid tremblings of the dawm, w^erc by this time blend- 
ing ; and the blendings were brought into a still more ex- 
quisite state of unity by a slight silvery mist, motionless ^ 
and dreamy, tliat covered the woods and fields, but with a 
•veil of equable transparency. Except the feet of our own 
horses, which, riimiiiig on a sandy margin of the road, 
made but little disturbance, Jiero was no sound abroad. 
In the clouds, and on the cfirtii, prevailed the same ma- 
jestic peace ; and in spite of all that the villain of a school- 
master has done fur the ruin of our sublimer thoughts, 
which are the thoughts of our infancy, w’e still believe in 
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no such nonsense ns a limited atinospliorc. AVhalever we 
may swear wMth our false feignin'^ lips, in our faithful 
hearts wc still believe, and must for ever believe, in fields 
of air traversing the total gulf between earth and the cen- 
tral heavens. Still, in the conful.Tice of children that 
tread without fear cvmj chamber in their father’s house, 
and to whom no door is closed, we, in that Sabbatic vision 
which sometimes is revealed for an hour uj)ou nights like 
this, ascend with easy steps from the sorrow-stricken fields 
of earth, upwards to the sandals of God. 

Suddenly, from thoughts like these, 1 was awakened to 
a sullen sound, as of some motion on the distant road. It 
stole upon the air for a moment; 1 listened in awe; but 
then it died away. Once roused, however, 1 could nut 
but observe with alarm the quickened motion of onv horses. 
Ten years’ experience had made my eye learned in thi? 
valuing of motion ; and I saw that we were now nnming 
tliirteen miles an hour. J pretend to no i>rescnce of mind. 
On the contrary, rny fear is, that 1 jini miserably and 
shamefully deficient in that quality as regards acliom The 
palsy of (loiil)t and distraction hangs like sojnc guilty weight 
of dark uiifatliomed remembrances upon my energies, when 
the signal is flying for action. J3ut, on the other hand, this 
accursed gift 1 have, as regards (houf/ht, that in the first 
stop towards the possibility of a misfortune, I sec its total 
evolution; in the radix of the series 1 sec too certainly and 
loo instantly its entire expansion; in the first syllabic of* 
the dreadful sentence, I read already the last. It was not 
that I feared for ourselves. Us, our bulk and inipcius 
charmed against peril in any collision. And I had ridden 
through too many hundreds of perils that w(jro frightful to 
approach, that were matter of laughter to look back upon, 
the first face of which was horror — the parting face a jest, 
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for any anxiety to rest upon our interests. The mail was 
not built, I felt assured, nor bespoke, tliat could betray iioe 
who trusted to its protection. I hit any carriage that we 
could meet would be frail and liglit in comparison of our- 
selves. And 1 remarked this ominous accident of our 
situation. AV'e Avere on the Avrong sid(^ of the road. Ihit 
then, it may be said, the other party, if other there Avas, 
miglit also be on tlie Avrong side; and two wrongs might 
make a right. That Avas not likely. 'J be same motive 
Avhicli had draAvii us to the right-hand side of the road — 
viz., tlie luxury of the soft beaten sand, as contrasted Avilh 
tlie pa\"cd centre — would prove attractive to others. The 
tAvo adverse ciirriagcs Avould therefore, to a certainty, be 
travelling on the same side; and from this side, as not 
being ours in laAv, the crossing over to the other Avonld, of 
%)urso, be looked for from us* Our lamps, still lighted, 
Avould give the iinjiression of vigilance on our part. And 
evTry creature that met us, Avould rely upon us for quartcr- 
ing.f All this, mid if the separate links of the anticipation 
had l)een a thousand times more, I saAV, not discursively, 
.or by etfort, or by succession, but by one flash of horrid 
simultaneous intuition. 

Under this steady though rapid anticipation of the evil 
which miyht be gathering ahead, ah ! Avhat a sullen mystery 
of fear, AAdiat a sigh of avo, Avas that Avhich stole upon 
tlie air, as again the far-olf sound of a Avheel Avas heard ! 

* It is true thsit, su-cordiTig to the Iaav of tlie case .as established 
by legal precedents, all carriages were required to give wa}’ before 
Koyal equipages, and therefore ocforc the mail as one of them. 
But this only increased the danger, ns being a regulation very im- 
perfectly made knoAvn, very unequ.ally enforced, and therefore often 
embarrassing the movements on both sides. 

t ‘* Quartcrinfj : ’* — ^This is the tcchnieal word, and, I presume, de- 
nred from the French cartayt •, to evade a rut or any obstacle 
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A whisper it was — a whisper from, pcrliaps, four miles off 
— secretly anuonneing- a ruin that, being foreseen, was 
not the less inevitable; that, lieing known, was not, there- 
fore, healed. What (‘ould be done — who was it that could 
do it — ^to cheek tla^ st orm-fliglit of these innmacal horses? 
Could I not seize the nans from the gras'i) of the shiinbcr- 
ing coachman? ^'oii, reader, think that it would hare 
l)eeii in yo}n' jiow'cr to do so. And I quarrel not with your 
estimate of yourself. Tbit, from the way in which tlic 
coachman’s hand was viced between his iqqaa* and lower 
thigh, iHis was hnjaissildo. Easy, was it? then, Ihat 

bronze cipicstrian statue. The cruel rider has kept tli(‘ 
]>it in his horse’s mouth for two centuries. l]n))i'idlc him, 
fora miimte, if you please, and wash Ids mouth nitli water. 
p]asy, was it ? Unhorse me, then, that imperial rider ; 
knock me those marble feet from those rnavhlo sliiTTq)s of 
Cdiarlcmagne. 

ITie sounds ah(*ad strengthened, and were now too 
eh'arly the sounds of heels. AVJio and what could it he? 
AVbis it indu-try in a taxi'd t-art t Was it youthful gaiety 
in a gig ? A\'as it sorrow that loitered, or joy that raced ? 
Pb)r as yet the snatches of sound were too intermitting, 
from distance, to decijdier the character of the motion. 
AVhoever were the travellers, something must be done to 
warn them. Upon the otlujr jiarty rests the active re- 
spoiisihilily, but upon us — and, wo is me! that m wuvS 
reiluccd to my frail o])iniu-shattercd self — rests the respon* 
sihility of 'varning. Yet, how should this be aecomplisbed ? 
Might I not sound the guard’s horn? Already, on the 
first thought, I was making my way over the roof to the 
guard’s scat. But this, from the accident which I have 
mentioned, of the foreign mails’ being piled upon the roof, 
was a diilicult and even dangerous attempt to one cramped 
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hy nearly three linnclrcd miles of outside travelling. And, 
fortunately, before I had lost iiiiich time in the attempt, 
our frantic horses swept round an angle of the road, which 
opened upon us that final stage where the collision mu. t 
be aocompli^llcd, and the catastroi)he sealed. All was 
aiiparcntly finished. The court was sitting ; the ease was 
heanl ; the judge had finished; and only tlie verdict wais 
yet in arrear. 

Before us lay an avenue, straight as an arrow, six hun- 
dred yards, jicrhajis, in length; and the umbrageous trees, 
nliieli rose in a regular line from either side, meeting high 
overhead, gave to it the (diaractor of a cathedral aisle. 
These trees lent a deeper solemnity to the early light ; but 
there w^as still light enough to perceive, at the further cud 
of this Gothic aisle, a frail reedy gig, in which \\erc seated 
young man, and by his side a young lady. Ah, young sir ! 
what arc you about? If it is requisite that you should 
whisper your communications to this young lady — though 
really I sec nobody, at an hour and on a road so solitary, 
likely to overhear you — is it tlicreforc requisite that you 
should carry your lips forward to hers ? The little carriage 
is crcej)iijg on at one mile an hour ; and the particjs within 
it being thus tenderly engaged, are naturally bcudiug downi 
tlicir heads. Between them and eternity, to all human 
calculation, there is but a minute and a-half. Oh heavens ! 
what is it that I shall do ? Speaking or acting, what help 
Ciin 1 offer? Strange it is, and to a mere auditor of the 
talc might seem laughaldc, that I should need a suggestion 
fi*om the “ Iliad’* to prompt tlm sole resource that remaiue(L 
y et so it was. Suddenly I remembered the shout of Achilles, 
and its effect. But could 1 pretend to shout like the son 
of Pcleus, aided by Pallas ? No : but then I needed not 
the shout that should alarm all Asia militant ; such a shout 
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would suffifc as might carry terror into the hearts of two 
thoughtless young people, and one gig-horse. I shouted 
— and the young man heard me not. A seeond time I 
shouted — and now he heard me, for now lie raised his head. 

Here, then, all had been done that, by me, could be 
done : more on 7/0/ part was not possible. JMine had been 
the first step ; the second was for the young man ; the 
third was for (lod. If, .caid I, fhis stranger is a brave 
man, and if, indeed, he loves the young girl at his side — 
or, loving her not, if he feels the obligalion, pressing upon 
every man worthy lo be called a man, of doing his utmost 
for a woman conlided to his protection — ho will, at least, 
make some effort to sjn’e her. If t/tuf fails, he will not 
perish the more, or by a death more cruel, for having made 
it ; and he will die as a brave man should, with his face to 
the danger, and with his arm about the woman that he 
sought in vain to save, lint, if he makes no t‘ffort, shrink- 
ing, without a struggle, from his duty, he himself will not 
the less certainly })erish for this baseness of poltroonery. 
He will die no less: and why notV Wherefore should we 
grieve that there is one craven less iifthe world ? No ; M 
him perish, witliout a ])ilying thought of ours wasted upon 
him ■ and, in that ease, all our grief will be reserved for the 
fate of the helpless girl who now, upon the least shadow 
of failure in him, must, by the liereest of translations — 
must, without time for a ]iray(;r — must, within seventy 
seconds, stand before the judgment-seat of God. 

Hut craven he was not : sudden had bi'cn the call upon 
him, and sudden was his answer to the call. He saw, he 
licard, he comprehended, the ruin that was coming down : 
already its gloomy shadow darkened above him ; and al- 
ready he Avas measuring his strength to deal with it. Ah ! 
what a vulgar thing does courage seem, when we see 

I* IV. 
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nations buying it and selling it for a shilling a-day : ah ! 
what a sublime thing does courage seem, when some fear- 
ful summons on the great deeps of life carries a man, as if 
running before a hurricane, up to the giddy crest of some 
tumultuous crisis, from which lie two courses, and a voice 
says to him audibly, “ One way lies hope ; take; the other, 
and mourn for ever!’* IJow grand a triumph, if, even 
then, amidst the raving of all around him, and the frenzy 
of the danger, the man is able to confront his situation — is 
able to retire for a moment into solitude with Cod, and to 
seek his coinistd from TIuu! 

For seven seconds, it might be, of his seventy, the 
stranger settled his countenance stedfastly u))on us, as if 
to soarcli and value every element in the conflict before 
him. For five seconds more of his seventy he sat im- 
movably, like one that mused on some great purposi*. 
For flve more, perhaps, ho sat with eyes ujiraisod, like one 
that prayed in sorrow, under some extremity of doubt, for 
light that should guide him to the better choice. Then 
suddenly he rose ; stood upright ; and by a j)owerful strain 
upon the reins, raising his liovse’s fore-feet from the ground, 
lie slewed him round on the pivot of In's hind-legs, so as 
to plant the little equipage in a jiositioii nearly at right 
angles to ours. Thus far his condition was not irayirovcd ; 
except as a first step had been taken towai'ds the possi- 
bility of a second. If no more were done, nothing was 
done; for the little carriage still occupied the very ccntri* 
of our path, though iii an altered direction. Yet even now it 
may not be too late: fifteen o^ the seventy seconds may still 
be uncxhiiusted; and one almighty bound may avail to elesar 
the gr()und. Hurry, then, hurry! for the flying moments 
— they hurry ! Oh, hurry, hurry, my brave young man! for 
the cruel hoofs of our horses — Hicy also hurry! Fast are 
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the flying moments, faster are the hoofe of our horses. l?at 
fear not for him, if human energy can suffice; faithful was 
lie that drove to his terrific duty; faithful was the horse to 
his command. One blow, one impulse given with voice and 
hand, by the stranger, one rush frcjiu the horse, one bound 
as if in tlie act of rising to a fence, landed the docile cr(*a- 
t lire’s fore-feet upon the crowm or arching (aiiitrc of the 
road. The larger half of the little equipage had then cleared * 
our over-towering shadow' : that \\ as evident even to my own 
agitated sight. But it mattered little that one wreck should 
float off in safety, if upon the wreck that porisliod were em- 
barked the human freight age. The rear part of tht‘ carriage 
— was that certainly licyond the line of absolute ruin? What 
power could answer the question? (Bance of eye, thouglit 
of man, w’ing of ang(;l, wdiich of these had speed enough to 
sweep bctweoii th(‘. question and the answ'or, and divide, the 
one from the other ? Light docs not tread upon the steps of 
light more indivisibly, than did our all-conquering arrival 
upon the escaping efforts of the gig. That must the young 
man have felt too plainly. His back was now turned to us; 
not by sight could he any longer communicate with the peril; 
but by the dreadful rattle of our harness, too truly had his 
('ar been instructed — that all wms finished as regarded any 
further effort of his. Already in resignation he had rested 
from his struggle; and pcrhajis in his heart he was whisper- 
ing, “Father, wdiich art in heaven, do Thou finish above what 
I on earth have attempted,” Faster than ever mill-race vse 
ran past t hem in our inexorable fli^^^it. Oh, raving of hurri- 
canes that must have sounded in their young ears at the 
moment of our transit ! Even in that moment the thunder’ 
of collision spoke aloud. Either with the swdnglc-bar, or 
with the haunch of our near leader, we had struck the off- 
wheel of the little gig, which stood rather obliquely,. and not 
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quite so far advanced, as to be accurately parallel witli Ihe 
iiear-wheel. The blow, from the fury of our passage, re- 
sounded terrifically. I rose in horror, to gaze upon the ruins 
we might have caused. Prom my elevated station I looked 
down, and looked back upon the scene, which in a moment 
told its own tale, and wrote all its records on my heart 
for ever. 

• Here was the map of the piissiou that now had finished. 
The horse was planted immovably, with lii^i fore-feet upon 
the paved crest of the central road. He of the whole 
fiarty might be supposed untouched by the jiassion of 
death. The little cany carriage — partly, perhaps, from the 
violent torsion of the whetils in its re(*ent rnoveimiut, partly 
from the thurideriug blow we had given to it — as if it sym- 
pathised wilh human horror, was all alive with tremblings 
and shiveriiigs. The young man trembled not, iior shivered. 
He sat like a rock. Hut was the steadiness of agitation 
frozen into rest by horror. As yet he dared not to look 
round; for he knew that, if anything remained to do, by him 
it could no longer be done. And as yet he knew not for cer- 
tain if their safety were accomplished. J5ut the lady 

J5ut the Ijidy ! Oh, heavens! wdll that spectacle ever 

depart fj'om niy dreams, as she rose and sank upon her 
seat, sank and rose, threw up her arms wildly to heaven, 
clutched at some visionary object in the air, fainting, pray- 
ing, raving, despairing ? Figure to yourself, reader, the 
elements of the case; suffer me to recall before your mind 
the circumstances of that imparallclcd situation. From the 
silence and deep peace of this saintly summer night — from 
the pathetic blending of this sweet moonlight, dawulight, 
dreamlight — from the manly tenderness of this flattering, 
whispering, murmuring love — suddenly as from the woods 
and flel^s — suddenly as from the chambers of the air open- 
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ing iu revelation — ^suddenly as from the ground yawning 
at her feet, leaped upon her, with the flashing of cataraets, 
Death the ci’owned phantom, with all the equipage of his 
terrors, and the tiger roar of his voice. 

Tlie moments were numbered; the strife was finished; the 
vision was closed. In the twinkling of an eye, our flying 
horses had carried us to the termination of the umbrageous 
aisle; at right angles we wheeled into our former direction ; 
the turn of the road carried the scene out of my eyes in an 
instant, and swept it into my dreams for ever. 
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FOirNDKI) ON TfIK riCKCKDlNO TllUMK OV SCDDKN DL: VTIl. 

“ Whence the sound 

Of in.strnmcnts, that made inelodiou.s chime, 

Was heard, of harp and or^an ; and who moved 
Their stops and cliords, \va.s seen; his volant touch 
Instinct through all proportions, low and high, 

^ Fled and pursued transverse the resonant fugue.'* 

Par. Ust, n. KL 

Tumultimissmamnte. 

Passion of sudden death ! that once in youth I read and 
interpreted by the shadows of thy averted signs!*— rapture 
of panic taking the shape (which amongst tombs in churches 
I have seen) of woman bursting her sepulchral bonds — of 
woman’s Ionic form bending forward from the ruins of lior 
grave with arching foot, with eyes upraised, with clasped 
adoring hands — waiting, watching, trembling, praying for 
the trumpet’s call to rise from dust for ever ! Ah, vision 
too fearful of shuddering humanity on the brink of almighty 
abysses ! — vision that didst start back, that didst reel away, 
like a shrivelling scroll from before the wrath of lire racing 

* Averted signs read the course and changes of the lady’s 
agony in the succession of lier involuntary gestures ; but it must be 
remembered that I read all this from the rear, never once catching 
the lady’s full face, and even her profile imperfectly. 
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on the wings of the wind ! Epilepsy so brief of horror, 
wherefore is it that thon canst not die ? Passing so sud- 
denly into darkness, wherefore is it that still thou sheddest 
thy sad funeral blights upon the gorgeousraosaic.'s of dreams? 
Fragment of music too passionate, heard once, and heard 
no more, what ailcth thee, that thy deep rolling chords 
come up at intervals through all the worlds of sleep, and 
after forty years, have lost no element of horror ? 

1 . 

Lo, it is summer — almighty summer ! The everlasting 
gates of life and summer arc thrown open wide ; and on 
the ocean, tran(|nil and verdant as a savannah, the unknown 
lady from the dreadful vision and I myself are floating— 
she upon a fairy pinnace, and I upon an English three- f. 
decker. Both of us are wooing gales of festal ha))piiiess 
within the domain of our common country, within that • 
ancient watery park, within that pathless chase of ocean, 
where England takes her pleasure as a huntress through 
winter and summer, from the rising to the setting sun. 
Ah, what a wilderness of floral beauty was hidden, or was 
suddenly revealed, upon the tropic islands through which 
the pinnace moved! And upon her deck what a beyy ' 
of human flowers — young women how lovely, young men 
how noble, that were dancing together, and slowly drifting 
towards m amidst music aud iiiccnse, amidst blossoms from 
forests and gorgeous coryrabi from vintages, amidst natural 
carolling, and the echoes of .sweet girlish laughter. Slowly 
the pinnace nears us, gaily she hails us, aud silently she 
disappears beneath the shadow of our mighty bows. But 
then, as at some signal from heaven, the music, and the 
carols, and the sweet echoing of girlish laughter — all are 
hushed. What evil has smitten the pinnace, meeting or 
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overtaking her? Did ruin 1o our friends couch within our 
own dreadful shadow? Was our shadow the shadow of 
death? I looked over the bow for an answer, and, behold! 
the pinnace was disniaiilled; the revel and the revellers 
were found no more; the glory of the vintage was dust; 
and the forests with their beaiily were left without a wit- 
ness upon tli(i seas. “ Ibit wdierc,” and I turned to our 
crew' — “where are the lovely w’omen that danced beneath 
the awning of llovvcu’s and clustering cor^iobi? Whither 
liave lied the noble young men that da)icod with themf* 
Answer there wnis none. l>ut suddenly the man jit the 
mast-head, w hose connteiiance darkened with alarm, cried 
out, “Sail on the weather beam! Down she comes upon 
us : ill seventy seconds slic also will founder.” 


IT. 

I looked to the W'catlier side, and the summer had de- 
parted. The sea w-as rocking, and shaken w’ith gathering 
wo’atli. Ui)()ii its surface sat mighty mists, which grouped 
themselves into arches and long cathedral aisles. Dowoi 
one of these, wdtli the liery pace of a quarrel from a cross- 
bow', ran a frigate right atlnvart our course. “Arc they 
mad ?” s<)rae voice exclaimed from our deck. “Do they 
woo their ruin?” llut in a i.ioineiit, as she was close upon 
ns, some impulse of a heady current or local vortex gave a 
wheeling bias to her course, and off she forged without a 
, shock. As she ran past ns, high aloft amongst the shrouds 
'Stood the lady of the piim.icc. The deeps opened ahead 
in malice to receive her, tow'ci' ig surges of foam ran after 
her, the billows wcie fierce to eateli her. But far away 
she W'lis- borne into desert spaces of the sea: whilst still by 
sight I followed her, as she ran before the howling gale, 
chased by angry sea-birds and by maddening billow's ; still 
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I saw her, as at the moment when she ran past us, standing 
amongst the slirouds, with her white draperies streaming 
before the wind. There she stood, with hair dishevelled, 
one hand clutched amongst the tackling — rising, sinkings 
fluttering, trembling, praying^ — there for leagues I saw 
her as she stood, raising at intervals one hand to heaven, 
amidst the fiery crests of the pursuing waves and the 
raving of the storm ; until at last, upon a sound from afar 
of malicnous laughter and mockery, all was hidden for over 
in driving showers ; and afterwards, but when I know not, 
nor how, 


III. 

Sweet funeral bells from some incalculable distance, wail- 
ing over tlie dead that die before the dawn, awakeiied me 
as J slept in a boat moored to some familiar shore. The 
morning twilight even then was breaking ; and, by the 
dusky revelations which it spread, I saw a girl, adoriuid 
witli a garland of white roses about her head for some 
great festival, running along the solitary strand in extrem- 
ity of liasto. Tier running #as the running of panic ; and 
often she looked ba(.*k as to some dreadful enemy in the 
rear. Ihit wlien I leaped ashore, and followed on her steps 
to warn her of a pOril in front, alas ! from me she fled as 
from another peril, and vainly I shouted to her of quick- 
sands that lay ahead. Faster and faster she ran ; round a 
promontory of rocks she wheeled out of sight ; in an in#-, 
stant I also wheeled round it, but only to see the treach- 
erous sands gathering above her head. Already her person 
was buried ; only the fair young head and the diadem of 
white roses around it were still visible to the pitying heavens; 
and, last of all, was visible one white marble arm. I saw 
by the early twilight this fair young head, os it was sink- 
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ing down to darkness — saw tin's marble arm, as it rose 
above her head and her treacherous grave, tossing, faltering, 
rising, clulehing, «s at some false deceiving hand stretched 
out from the clouds — saw thi s marble arm uttering^ lier 
dying hope, and then uttering her dying despair. The 
head, the diadfun, the arm — ^thesc all had sunk ; at last 
over these also Ihci cruel quicksand had closed; and no 
inemorial of the fair young girl rem.tiued on earth, except 
my own solitary tears, and the funeral bells from the desert 
seas, tliat, rising again more softly, sang a requiem over 
the grave of the buried child, and over her blighted dawn. 

I s«it, and we])t in secret the tears that men luivo ever 
given to the memory of those that died before the dawn, 
and by the treachery of earth, our mother. But suddenly 
the tears and funeral bells were hushed by a shout as of 
many nations, and by a roar as from some great king’s 
artillery, advancing rapidly along the valleys, and heard 
afar by ecliocs from the mountains. ‘‘Tlush!” I said, as 
I bent iny car earthwards to listen — “hush!” — this cither 
is the very anarchy of strife, or else” — and then I listciu‘d 
more profoundly, and whispered as I raised my head — 
“ or else, oh heavens ! it is victory that is final, victory that 
swallows up all strife,” 

IV. 

Immediately, in trance, I was carried over land and sea 
•t»o some distant kingdom, and jdaced upon a. triumphal car, 
amongst companions crowned with laurel. The darkness 
of gathering midnight, brooding over all the land, hid from 
us the mighty crowds that wore weaving resth'ssly about 
ourselves as a (lentrc : we heard them, but saw them not. 
Tidings had arrived, within an hour, of a grandemr that 
measured itself against cci turies ; too full of pathos they 
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were, too full of joy, to utter tlieiripelvcs by other language 
than by tears, by restless antlierjis, and I'e Dcitms rever- 
berated from the choirs and oreliestras of earth. These 
tidings wc that sat upon the laurelled ear had it for our 
l>ri\-ilege to publish amongst all nat'ons. And already, by 
signs audible through the darkness^ by suurtings and tram- 
jdiiigs, our angry hors(?s, that knew no fear of fleshly weari- 
ness, upbraided us with delay. Wherefore nus it that we 
<lclayed? We wailed for a secret word, that sluuild bear 
witness to the hope of nations, as now aeeomjdifdied for 
ever. At midnight the secret word arrived ; which word 
^ was — AV'aterloo and lleeovenMl Christendom ! The dread- 
ful word shone by its own light before ns it went; high 
above our leaders’ beads it rode, and spread a golden light 
over the paths which wc traversed. Every city, at the 
presence of the se(;rot w’ord. threw open its gates. The 
rivers Avcrc coiisci(jus as wc crossed. All tluj forests, as 
wo ran along their margin.^, .shivered in honutgo to the 
secret w'ord. And the darkners comprehended it. 

Two hours after midnight we approached a mighty 
Minster. Its, gates, wdiich rose to the clouds, were closed. 
I5ut when the dreadful w'ord, that rode befoi’c us, reached 
them with its golden light, silently they moved back n])on 
their hinges ; and at a flying gallop onr ecpiipage entered 
the grand aisle of the cathedral. ITetidlong w^as onr pace ; 
and at ev(;ry altar, in the little chapels and oratories to the 
right hand and left of our course, the lamps, dying or siek-^ 
oiling, kindled anew in sympathy wiili the secret word that 
was flying past. Forty leagues wc might liavc run in the 
cathedral, and as yet no strength of morning light had 
reached us, when liefore us w^c saw the aerial galleries of 
organ and <;hoir. Every pinnacle of the fretw'ork, every 
station of advantage amongst the traccrii's, was crested by 
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white-robed choristers, that sang deliverance ; that wept 
no more tears, as once their fathers had wept ; but at in- 
tervals that sang together to the generations, saying, 
“Chant tlio ilelivcrer’s praise in every tongue,” 
and receiving answers from afar, 

“ Such as once in heaven and earth "vverc sung.” 

And of their chanting was no end; of our headlong pace 
was neither pause nor slackening. 

Thus, as we ran like torrents — thus, as wc swci)t with 
bridal rapture over the Gampo Santo* of the cathedral 
graves — suddenly we became aware of avast necropolis, 
rising u])on the far-ofl* horizon — a city of sepulchres, built 
within the saintly cathedral for the warrior detul tliat rested 
from their feuds on earth. Of purple granite was the 
necropolis; yet, in the first minute, it lay like a jiurple 
stain ufion the horizon, so mighty was the distance. In 
the seciond luiuutc it trembled through many changes, 
'growing into terraces and tow’crs of wondrous aititudo, so 
mighty was llio pace. In the third minute already, with 
our dreadful gallop, w o were entering its suburbs. Vast 
sarcophagi rose on every side, having towers and turrets 

• “ Campo Santo :*" — It is probable tbnt most of my readers will 
be acquainted with the liistory of the Campo Santo (or cemetery) 
at Pisa, composed of earth brought from Jerusalem from a bed of 
sanctity, ns the highest ]>rizc which the noble piety of crusaders 
/*ouId usk or inuigirio, 'Po readers who arc unacquainted with 
England, or who (being English) arc yet unacquainted with the 
cathedral cities of England, it may be right to mention that the 
graves within-side the cathedrals often form a iiat jiavemont over 
which carriages and horses might run ; and perhaps a boyisli re- 
metnbranco of one particular cathedral, across which I had seen 
pa.ssengcrs w'alk and burdens carried, as about two centuries back 
they were through the middle of 3t PauPs in London, may have 
assisted my dreurn. 
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tlijil, Upon the limits of tlic mitral aislo, strode forward 
with liaiijrlity iiitru>ion, tlmt ran back with niighl}’ shadows 
into answeriiifi^ nH-csses. Kvery^sarcophaj^us sli-.iwod many 
bas-reliefs — bas-reliefs of battles anil of battle-field^; battles 
from forii-otteu a«’es — battles from j^estcrday — baltle-iields 
that, loii<^‘ since, nature had healed and reconciled to her- 
self with the sweet oblivion of flowers — battle-lields that 
were yi't an.trry and crimson with carnage. Wljcro the 
terraces ran, then' did tre run ; where the towers curved, 
there did curve. With the lliu’ht of swalh>ws onr horses 
swept round every anisic. Iiil:c rivers in flood, wheelinpj 
round headlands — like hurricanes that ride into the secrets 
of fore.ds — faster than ever li*j:hi unwove the mazes of 
darkni'ss, our llyinp: eipiijiago carried earthly passions, 
kindled warrior imtim ts, anion|u:st the dust that lay around 
us — dust oftentimes of our noble Withers that had slejd in 
God from (hvei to Trafal.a'ar. j\nd now had up reached^ 
the last sarcojdiaii’us, now were we abreast of the last bas- 
relief, already had \m‘ rei*overed the arrow-like fiiji’ht of 
the illimitable (eiitral aisle, when 0,0111111.12: ii]) this aisle to 
meet ns wi* behidd afar off a female eliild, that rode in a 
carriage as frail as Holers. The mists, which wnait before 
her, hid the fawais that drew" her, but could not liide the 
sliclls and tropic flowers with which slie played — but could 
not hide the lovely smiles by which she iittiu’ed her Irust 
in the nii.uhiy cathedral, and in the cherubim that hioked 
dowm u])oii her from the im’ahty shafts of its ])ilhirs. Face 
to face she was nieelinjj: us; face to face she rode, as if 
danger tliere wi'ri* none. “ Oh, baby !” I c-\chiiim‘d, “shalt 
thou be the ransom for Waterloo? Must we, that carry 
tidings of great joy to every jicople, be messengers of 
ruin to thee !” Jn hornw I rose at the thought; but then 
also, ill horror at the thought, rose one that was sculptured 
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on a bas-relief —a Pyiufr Tminpeter. Solemnly from the 
field of battle he rose to his feet ; and, uiislinging his stony 
trumpet, carried it, in his dying anguish, to his stony lips 
— sounding once, and yet once again ; proclamation that, 
in iliy cars, oh baby ! spoke from the battlements of dcfith. 
Immediately deep shadows fell between us, and aboriginal 
silence. The choir had ceased to sing. The hoofs of our 
horses, the dreadful rattle of our harness, the groaning of 
our wheels, alarmed the graves no inoi*e. 15y horror the 
bas-relief had been unlocked unto life. By horror wo, that 
were so full of life, we men and our horses, with their 
fiery fore-legs rising in mid air to their everlasting galloji, 
were frozen to a bas-relief. Then a third time the trum- 
pet sounded; the seals were taken off all pulses; life, and 
the frenzy of life, tore into their channels again ; again the 
choir burst forth in sunny grandeur, as from the mulfling 
of storms and darkness; again the thundcrings of our 
horses carried temptation into the graves. One cry burst 
from our lips, as the cloudv'?, drawing off from the aisle, 
showed it empty before us — “ Whither has the infant fled? 
— is the young child caught up to God?” Lo! afar olf, in 
a vast recess, rose three mighty windows to the clouds; 
and on a level with their summits, at height insuperable 
to man, rose an altar of purest alabaster. On its eastern 
face was trembling a crimson glory. A glory was it from 
the reddening dawn that now streamed through the win- 
dows? Was it from the crimson robes of the martyrs 
painted on the windows? Was it from the bloody bas- 
reliefs of earth? There, suddenly, within that crimson 
radiance, rose the apparition of a woman’s head, and then of 
a woman’s figure. The child it was — grown up to woman’s 
height. Clinging to the horns of the altar, voiceless she 
sttbod — sinking, rising, raving, despairing ; and behind the 
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volume of incense, that, night and day, streamed upwards 
from the altar, dimly was seen the li^ font, and the 
shadow of that dreadful being who should liave^baptized 
her with the baptism of death. But by Iier side was kneel- 
ing her better angel, that hid his face with wings; that 
wept and pleaded for her ; that prayed \Vhcii could ; 
that fought wilb Heaviai by tears for her deliverance; 
which also, as he raiged Lis immortal countenance from his 
wings, I saw, by the glory in liis eye, that from Heaven he 
had won at last. 


V. 

Then was coni])leted the i)assion of the mighty fugue. 
The gohhiii tubes of the organ, which as yet had but 
muttered at intervals — gleaming amongst clouds and surges 
of incense — threw up, as from fountains unlathoniablc, 
columns of heart-shattering juusic. Choir and anti-choir 
were filling fast wdtli niiknowii voices. Thou also, Dying 
Triimpolcrl — nith thy love Unit was victorious, and thy 
anginVh that was linisliing — didst enter tlie tmyult ; truni- 
jiet and eclio — farewell love, and farewell anguish — rang 
through the dreailful muctns. Oh, darkness of the grave! 
that from the crimson altar and from tlie fiery font wort 
visited and searched by tbc effulgence in tlic angc^l’s eye — 
were tliesc indeed thy children? Pomps of life, that, from 
tlie burials of centuries, rose again to the voice of perfect 
joy, did yc indeed mingle wit h the festivals of Death ? Lo! 
as I looked back for seventy leagues through tlie might 
cathedral, I saw the quick and the dead that sang together 
to God, together that sang to the generations of man. All 
the hosts of jubilation, like armies that ride in pursuit, 
moved with one step. Us, that, wdth laurelled heads, 
were passing from the cathedral, they overtook, and, ixa 
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with a garment, tln^y wrapped uf! round with thunders 
greater than oigr own. As brotliers wo moved together ; 
to the dawn that advane(‘d — to the stars Iha-i fled; render- 
ing thanks to (jlod in the liighest — that, having hid Uis face 
through one generation ])(‘hin(l thi(*k clouds of War, once 
again was ascemling — from tlie CamjK) Santo of Waterloo 
was ascending — in the visions of Peace; rcmh'ring thanks 
for thee, young girl! wliom, liaving overshadowed with 
Uis iiieiValile jjassiuii of death, sudd« idy did God relent; 
suffered thy angel to turn aside Uis arm; ami even in thee, 
sister unknown ! shown to ino for a moment only to bo 
liiddcm for ever, found an oeea>ion to glorify Uis goodnes*^'. 
A thousand times, amongst the ])hantoms of sleep, have J 
seen tliee entei'iiig tlie gales of the golden dawn — with the 
secret word riding before thee — with the armi(‘s of the 
^rave beliind thee ; semi thee sinking, vising, raving, de- 
spairing; a thousand times in the worlds of slei^p have seen 
thee followed by (fod's angel tliroiigli storms; tlirongli desert 
Jeas : through (lie darkness of (juieksands ; tlirongli dn*ains, 
a.iid tlie drttadfiil revelations that are in tlnsanis — (»nly tliat 
at the last, nilh one hling of Uis victorious arm, lie might 
snatch thee back IVurn ruin, and might (‘inlilay.on in thy 
deliteranee the endless resuiTeelions of Uis love! 
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